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CHAPTER IX 


OSI] HE camel corps had _ all 
passed onwards down the 
khor in pursuit of the re- 
treating Dervishes, and for 


a few minutes the escaped 
prisoners had been left alone. 
But now there came a cheery voice calling 
upon them, and a red turban bobbed about 
among the rocks, with the large white face of 
the Nonconformist minister smiling from 
beneath it. He had a thick lance with 
which to support his injured leg, and this 
murderous crutch combined with his peaceful 
appearance to give him a most incongruous 
aspect—as of a sheep which has suddenly 
developed claws. Behind him were two 
negroes with a basket and a water-skin. 

“Not a word! Not a word!” he cried, 
as he stumped up to them. “I know 
exactly how you feel. I’ve been there myself. 
Bring the water, Ali! Only half a cup, Miss 
Adams ; you shall have some more presently. 
Now your turn, Mrs. Belmont! Dear me, 
dear me, you poor souls, how my heart does 
bleed for you! There’s bread and meat in 
the basket, but you must be very moderate 
at first.” He chuckled with joy, and slapped 
his fat hands together as he watched them. 

“ But the others?” he asked, his face 
turning grave again. 

The Colonel shook his head. “ We left 
them behind at the wells. I fear that it is 
all over with them.” 

“Tut, tut!” cried the clergyman, in a 
boisterous voice, which could not cover the 
despondency of his expression; “ you 
thought, no doubt, that it was all over with 
me, but here I am in spite of it. Never lose 
heart, Mrs. Belmont. Your husband's position 
could not possibly be as hopeless as mine 
was. 

“When I saw you standing on that rock 
up yonder, I put it down to delirium,” said 
the Colonel. 

“Tam afraid that I behaved very badly. 
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Captain Archer says that I nearly spoiled all 
their plans, and that I deserve to be tried 
by a drumhead court-martial and shot. The 
fact is that, when I heard the Arabs beneath 
me, I forgot myself in my anxiety to know if 
any of you were left.” 

“T wonder that you were not shot without 
any drumhead court - martial,” said the 
Colonel. “ But how in the world did you 
get here ?” 

“The Halfa people were close upon our 
track at the time when I was abandoned, 
~and they picked me up in the desert. I 
must have been. delirious, I suppose, for 
they tell me that they heard my voice, singing 
hymns, a long way off, and it was that, under 
the providence of God, which brought them 
to me. They had a camel ambulance, and 
I was quite myself again by next day. I 
came with the Sarras people after we met 
them, because they have the doctor with 
them. My wound is nothing, and he 
says that a man of my habit will be 
the better for the loss of blood. And 
now, my friends,” his big, brown eyes 
lost their twinkle, and became very solemn 
and reverent, ‘we have all been upon the 
very confines of death, and our dear com- 
panions may be so at this instant. The 
same Power which saved us may save them, 
and let us pray together that it may be so, 
always remembering that if, in spite of our 
prayers, it should of be so, then that also 
must be accepted as the best and wisest 
thing.” 

So they knelt together among the black 
rocks, and prayed as some of them had 
never prayed before. It was very well to 
discuss prayer and treat it lightly and philo- 
sophically upon the deck of the Xorosko. It 
was easy to feel strong and self-confident in 
the comfortable deck-chair, with the slippered 
Arab handing round the coffee and liqueurs. 
But they had been swept out of that placid 
stream of existence, and dashed against the 
horrible, jagged facts of life. Battered and 
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shaken, they must have something to cling 
to. A blind, inexorable destiny was too 
horrible a belief. A chastening power, acting 
intelligently and for a purpose—a_ living, 
working power, tearing them out of their 
grooves, breaking down their small ways, 
forcing them into the better path—that was 
what they had learned to realize during these 
days of horror. Great hands had closed 
suddenly upon them and had moulded them 
into new shapes, and fitted them for new 
uses. Could such a power be deflected 
by any human supplication? It was that 
or nothing—the last court of appeal left open 
to injured humanity. And so they all prayed, 
as a lover loves, or a poet writes, from the 
very inside of their souls, and they rose with 
that singular, illogical feeling of inward peace 





and satisfaction 
which prayer only 
can give. 

“Hush!” said 
Cochrane. 
“* Listen ! ” 

The sound of a 
volley came crack- 
ling up the narrow 
khor, and then 
another and 
another. The 
Colonel was fidget- 
ing about like an 
old horse’ which 
hears the bugle of 
the hunt and the 
yapping of the pack. 

“Where can we 
see what is going 
on?” 

“Come this way ! 
This way, if you 
please! There isa 
path up to the top. If 
the ladies will come 
after me, they will 
be spared the sight 
of anything painful.” 

The clergyman 
led them along the 
side to avoid the 
bodies which were 
littered thickly along 
the bottom of the 
khor. It was hard 
walking over the 
shingly, slaggy 
stones, but they 
1ED made their way to 

the summit at last. 
Beneath them lay the vast expanse of the roll- 
ing desert, and in the foreground such a scene 
as none of them are ever likely to forget. 
In that perfectly dry and clear light, with the 
unvarying brown tint of the hard desert as a 
background, every detail stood out as clearly 
as if these were toy figures arranged upon a 
table within hand’s-touch of them. 

The Dervishes—or what was left of them— 
were riding slowly some little distance out in 
a confused crowd, their patchwork jibbehs 
and red turbans swaying with the motion of 
their camels. They did not present the 
appearance of men who were defeated, for 
their movements were very deliberate, but 
they looked about them and changed their 
formation as if they were uncertain what their 
tactics ought to be. It was no wonder that 


























they were puzzled, for upon their spent camels 
their situation was as hopeless as could be 
conceived. The Sarras men had all emerged 
from the khor, and had dismounted, the 
beasts being held in groups of four, while the 
riflemen knelt in a long line with a woolly, 
curling fringe of smoke, sending volley after 
volley at the Arabs, who shot back in a 
desultory fashion from the backs of their 
camels. But it was not upon the sullen 
group of Dervishes, nor yet upon the long 
line of kneeling riflemen, that the eyes of the 
spectators were fixed. Far out upon the 
desert, three squadrons of the, Halfa Camel 
Corps were coming up in a dense close 
column, which wheeled beautifully into a wide- 


spread semi-circle as it approached. The 
Arabs were caught between two fires. 
“By Jove!” cried the Colonel. “See 


that!” 

The camels of the Dervishes had all knelt 
down simultaneously, and the men _ had 
sprung from their backs. In front of them 
was a tall, stately figure, who could only be 
the Emir Wad Ibrahim. They saw him 
kneel for an instant in prayer. Then he rose, 
and taking something from his saddle he 
placed it very deliberately upon the sand and 
stood upon it. 

“Good man!” cried the Colonel. 
is standing upon his sheepskin.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Stuart. 

“Every Arab has a sheepskin upon his 
saddle. When he recognises that his position 
is perfectly hopeless, and yet is determined 
to fight to the death, he takes his sheepskin 
off and stands upon it until he dies. See, 
they are all upon their sheepskins. They 
will neither give nor take quarter now.” 

The drama beneath them was rapidly 
approaching its climax. The Halfa Corps 
were well up, and a ring of smoke and flame 
surrounded the clump of kneeling Dervishes, 
who answered it as best they could. Many 
of them were already down, but the rest 
loaded and fired with the unflinching courage 
which has always made them worthy anta- 
gonists. A dozen kharki-dressed figures 
upon the sand showed that it was no blood- 
less victory for the Egyptians. But now 
there was a stirring bugle call from the Sarras 
men, and another answered it from the Halfa 
Corps. They were all in their saddles and 
moving, walking, trotting, galloping inwards. 
For an instant there was a mad vortex of 
long necks tossing, arms rising and falling, 
sword blades gleaming in the sun. Then the 
bugle rang out once more, the Egyptians fell 
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back and formed up with the quick precision 
of highly disciplined troops, and there in the 
centre, each upon his sheepskin, lay the 
gallant barbarian and his raiders. The 
nineteenth century had been revenged upon 
the seventh. 

The three women had stared horror-stricken 
and yet fascinated at the stirring scene before 
them. Now Sadie and her aunt were sobbing 
together. The Colonel had turned to them 
with some cheering words, when his eyes fell 
upon the face of Mrs. Belmont. It was as 
white and set as if it were carved from ivory, 
and her large grey eyes were fixed as if she 
were in a trance. 

“(Good heavens, Mrs. Belmont, what ¢s 
the matter ?” he cried. 

For answer she pointed out over the desert. 
Far away, miles on the other side of the scene 
of the fight, a small body of men were riding 
towards them. 

“ By Jove, yes; there’s someone there. 
Who can it be?” 

They were all straining their eyes, but the 
distance was so great that they could only be 
sure that they were camel-men and about a 
dozen in number. 

“It’s those demons who were left behind in 
the palm-grove,” said Cochrane. “ There’s 
no one else it can be. One consolation, they 
can’t get away again. They’ve walked right 
into the lion’s mouth.” 

But Mrs. Belmont was still gazing with the 
same fixed intensity, and the same ivory face. 
Now, with a wild shriek of joy, she threw her 
two hands into the air. “It’s they!” she 
screamed. “They are saved! It’s they, 
Colonel, it’s they! Oh, Miss Adams, Miss 
Adams, it is they!” She capered about on 
the top of the hill with wild eyes like an 
excited child. 

Her companions would not believe her, 
for they could see nothing, but there are 
moments when our mortal senses are more 
acute than those who have never put their 
whole heart and soul into them can ever 
realize. Mrs. Belmont had already run down 
the rocky path, on the way to her camel, 
before they could distinguish that which had 
long before carried its glad message to her. 
In the van of the approaching party, three 
white dots shimmered in the sun, and they 
could only come from the three pith helmets. 
The riders were travelling swiftly, and by the 
time their comrades could start to meet them 
they could plainly see that it was indeed 
Belmont, Fardet, and Stephens, with the drago- 
man Mansoor, and the wounded Soudanese 
rileman. As they came together they saw 
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““ THEY ARE SAVED ! 


that their escort consisted of ‘Tippy Tilly and 
the other old Egyptian soldiers. Belmont 
rushed onwards to meet his wife, but Fardet 
stopped to grasp the Colonel’s hand. 

“ Vive la France! Vivent les Anglais : 
he was yelling. “ Zout va bien, n'est ce pas, 
Colonel? Ah, canat/le! Vivent Ja croix et 
les Chrétiens/” He was incoherent in his 
delight. 

The Colonel, too, was as enthusiastic as 
his Anglo-Saxon standard would permit. He 
could not gesticulate, but he laughed in a 
nervous, crackling way, which was his top 
note of emotion. 

“My dear boy, I am deuced glad to see 
you all again. I gave you up for lost. Never 
was so pleased at anything in my life! How 
did you get away ?” 

“Tt was all your doing.” 

“ Mine ?” 

“Ves, my friend, and I have been quarrel 


,” 





ry ling with you, un- 
grateful wretch that 
lam!” 

“ But how did I 
save you?” 

“It was you who 
arranged with this 
excellent Tippy 
Tilly and the others 
that they should 
have so much if 
they brought us 
alive into Egypt 
again. They slipped 
away in the dark- 
ness and hid them- 
selves in the grove. 
Then, when we 
were left, they crept 
up with their rifles 
and shot the men 
who were about to 
murder us. That 
cursed Moolah, I 
am sorry they shot 
him, for I believe 
that I could have 
persuaded him to 
be a Christian. 
And now, with your 
permission, I will 
hurry on and em 
brace Miss Adams, 
for Belmont has his 
wife, and Stephens 
has Miss Sadie, so 
I think it is very 
evident that the 
sympathy of Miss Adams is reserved for 
me. 


A fortnight had passed away, and the 
special boat which had been placed at the 
disposal of the rescued tourists was already 
far north of Assiout. Next morning they 
would find themselves at Baliani, where one 
takes the express for Cairo. It was, therefore, 
their last evening together. Miss Adams had 
been very ill after her privations, and this 
was the first time that she had been allowed 
to come upon deck after dinner. She sat 
now in a lounge chair, while Sadie stood 
beside her and tucked the.rugs around her 
shoulders. Mr. Stephens was carrying over 
the coffee and placing it on the table beside 
them. On the other side of the deck 
Belmont and his wife were seated together 
in silent sympathy and_ contentment. 
Monsieur Fardet was leaning against the 
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rail and arguing about the remissness of 
the British Government in not taking a more 
complete control of the Egyptian frontiers, 
while the Colonel stood very erect in front 
of him, with the red end of a cigar-stump 
protruding from under his moustache. 

But what was the matter with the Colonel ? 
Who would have recognised him who had 
only seen the broken old man in the Libyan 
Desert? There might be some little grizzling 
about the moustache, but the hair was back 
once more at the fine glossy black which had 
been so much admired upon the voyage 
up. With a stony face and an unsympa- 
thetic manner he had received, upon his 
return to Halfa, all the commiserations 
about the dreadful way in which his priva- 
tions had blanched him, and then diving 
into his cabin, he had reappeared within an 
hour exactly as he had been before that 
fatal moment when he had been cut off from 
the manifold resources of civilization. And 
he looked in such a sternly questioning 
manner at everyone who stared at him, that 
no one had the moral courage to make any 
remark about this modern miracle. It was 
observed from that time forward that, if the 
Colonel had only to ride a hundred yards 
into the desert, he always began his prepara- 
tions by putting a small black bottle with a 
pink label into the side-pocket of his coat. 
But those who knew him best at times when 
a man may best be known, said that the old 
soldier had a young man’s heart and a young 
man’s spirit—so that if he wished to keep a 
young man’s colour also it was not very 
unreasonable after all. 

It was very soothing and restful up there 
on the saloon deck, with no sound but the 
gentle lipping of the water as it rippled 
against the sides of the steamer. The red 
after-glow was in the western sky, and it 
mottled the broad, smooth river with crimson. 
Dimly they could discern the tall figures of 
herons standing upon the sand-banks, and 
further off the line of riverside date-palms 
glided past them in a majestic procession. 
Once more the silver stars were twinkling 
out, the same clear, placid, inexorable stars 
to which their weary eyes had been so often 
upturned during the long nights of their 
desert martyrdom. 

“Where do you put up in Cairo, Miss 
Adams ?” asked Mrs. Belmont, at last. 

“ Shepheard’s, I think.” 

“And you, Mr. Stephens ?” 

“Oh, Shepheard’s, decidedly.” 

“We are staying at the Continental. I 
hope we shall not lose sight of you.” 
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“T don’t want ever to lose sight of you, 
Mrs. Belmont,” cried Sadie. ‘“ Oh, you must 
come to America, and we'll give you just a 
lovely time.” 

Mrs. Belmont laughed, in her pleasant, 
mellow fashion. 

“We have our duty to do in Ireland, and 
we have been too long away from it already. 
My husband has his business, and I have my 
home, and they are both going to rack and 
ruin. Besides, it is just possible,” she added, 
slyly, “that if we did come to the States, we 
might not find you there.” 

“We must all meet again,” said her 
husband, “if only to talk over our adventures 
once more. It will be easier in a year or 
We are still too near them.” 

* And yet how far away and dream-like it 
all seems,” said his wife. ‘ Providence is 
very good in softening disagreeable memories 
in our minds. All this feels to me as if it 
had happened in some previous existence.” 

Fardet held up his wrist, with a cotton 
bandage still round it. 

“The body does not forget as quickly as 
the mind. This does not look very dream- 
like or far away, Mrs. Belmont.” 

“How hard it is that some should be 
spared, and some not,” said Sadie. “If only 
poor Mr. Brown and Mr. Headingly were 
with us, then I should not have one care in 
the world. Why should they have been 
taken and we left ?” 

Mr. Stuart had come on deck with an 
open book in his hand, a thick stick support- 
ing his wounded leg. 

“Why is the ripe fruit picked and the 
unripe left ?” said he, in answer to the young 
girl’s exclamation. “We know nothing of 
the spiritual state of these poor dear young 
fellows, but the great Master Gardener plucks 
His fruit according to His own knowledge. 
I brought you up a passage to read to you.” 

There was a lantern upon the table, and 
he sat down beside it. The yellow light 
shone upon his heavy cheek and the red 
edges of his book. The strong, steady voice 
rose above the wash of-the water. 

“*Let them give thanks whom the Lord 
hath redeemed and delivered from the hand 
of the enemy, and gathered them out of the 
lands, from the east, and from the west, from 
the north, and from the south. ‘They went 
astray in the wilderness out of the way and 
found no city .to dwell in. Hungry and 
thirsty their soul fainted in them. So they 
cried unto the Lord in their trouble and He 
delivered them from their distress. He led 
them forth by the right way that they might 
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go to the city where they dwelt. O that men 
would therefore praise the Lord for His 
goodness and declare the wonders that He 
doeth for the children of men.’ 

“It sounds as if it were composed for us, 
and yet it was written two thousand years 
ago,” said the clergyman, as he closed the 
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central mystery of mysteries—the problem of 
sin and suffering. But take our own case 
as an example. I, for one, am very clear 
what I have got out of our experience. I say 
it with all humility, but I have a clearer view 
of my duties than ever I had before.” 

“ And I,” cried Sadie. “It has taught me 
more than all my life 
put together. I am a 
different girl.” 

“IT never understood 
my own ‘nature before,” 
said Stephens. “I can 
hardly say that I had a 
nature to understand. 
I lived for what was 
unimportant, and I 
neglected what was 
vital.” 

“Oh, a good shake- 
up does nobody any 
harm,” the Colonel 
remarked. “Too much 
of the feather-bed-and- 
four-meals-a-day life is 
not good for man or 
woman.” 

“It is my firm 
belief,” said Mrs. Bel- 
mont, gravely, ‘that 
there was not one of 
us who did not rise to 
a greater height during 
those days in the desert 
than ever before or 
since. When our sins 
come to be weighed, 
much may be forgiven 
us for the sake of those 
unselfish days.” 

They all sat in silence 
for a little while; the 
scarlet streaks turned 


“HE DELIVERED THEM FROM THEIR DISTRESS. 


book. “In every age man has been forced 
to acknowledge the guiding hand which leads 
him.” 

“That is all very well, Mr. Stuart,” said 
the Frenchman ; “ you ask me to praise God 
for taking me out of danger and pain; but 
what I want to know is why, since He has 
arranged all things, He ever put me into that 
pain and danger. You would not thank me 
for pulling you out of that river if it was 
also I who pushed you in.” 

“T don’t deny the difficulty,” said the 
clergyman, slowly ; “no one who is not self- 
deceived can deny the difficulty. It is the 


to carmine, and the 

grey shadows deepened, and the wild fowl 
flew past in long, straggling V’s over the dull, 
metallic surface of the great, smooth-flowing 
Nile. A cold wind had sprung up from the 
desert, and some of the party rose to leave 
the deck. Stephens leaned forward to Sadie. 

“Do you remember what you promised 
when you were in the desert ?” he whispered. 

“What was that ?” 

“You said that if you escaped you would 
try in future to make someone else happy.” 

“Then I must do so.” 

“Vou have,” said he, and their hands 
met under the shadow of the table. 


CONCLUSION, 
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By Tuomas E. 


From Photographs by Alexandre, Brussels. 


ZOU will be 
interested 
at once to 
know that 
these _ sta- 
tues are genuine ar- 
tistic efforts, and not 
mere specimens of 
the small boy’s handi- 
work. They are made 
by the young art- 
students of Brussels, 
exhibited in the Royal 
Park of that beautiful 
city for an admission 
fee of twenty-five 
centimes, and are 
annually visited by 
enormous crowds, the 
money going towards 
the support of the 
school from which 
the students come. 

When I say “an- 
nually,” I mean, of 
course, when a heavy fall of snow, followed 
by just sufficient warmth in the sun to 
make the snow pliable, has taken place. 
Some winters the clerk of the weather goes 
back on art, and then the students have 
no show. But when conditions are favour- 
able, there is general jubilation. The Parc 
Royale belongs to the King, but it is not 
long before the necessary permission is 
forthcoming by which the students are 
allowed to transform the park into an 
atelier, shutting out for three whole days 
the people who ordinarily make the park 
their pleasure ground. No one, in fact, is 
allowed inside the gates, except the students 
and their masters, and these, during three 
days, work ceaselessly preparing the statues 
for exhibition. On the fourth day the gates 
are thrown open, and everybody comes 
to see. 

The best things in several exhibitions are 
shown in these pages. One year in a corner 
of the park stood a massive head, the neck 


resting on the ground, for all the world as 
Vol. xiv.—77. 





Statues. 
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THE THREE JOLLY BOYS. 


if the man had been 
decapitated, and the 
most effective part 
left as a warning to 
the young. A huge 
monocle, made of 
painted tin, stood in 
the left eye, and 
from the mouth pro- 
truded the butt of a 
cigar. The statue was 
instantly recognised 
as a very clever pre- 
sentation of the 
dandy, and was one 
of the great successes 
of the exhibition. 
The artists, it seems, 
have a fondness for 
the comic. ‘The 
Three Jolly - Boys” 
caused a great deal 
of fun, which was 
certainly the best 
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THE PRIEST. 


tribute to its success as a piece of modelling. 
The men were supported in their rickety 
condition by a rough mound of snow, and 
the life and movement in the statue were 
widely noted. Another extremely difficult sub- 
ject is shown in the first illustration on this 
page. It is called “The Priest,” and repre- 
sents a holy father, clad in his cassock, 
reclining on a couch and reading. The 
couch, of course, is nothing more than one 
of the garden-seats in the park, and the foot 
disease with which the priest is evidently 
troubled is the dreadful gout. A more 
effective use of the garden-seat is shown 
below, in our illustration of “The Law and 
the Vagabond.” This was probably the 
most popular thing in last year’s exhibition, 
for the subject was excellently treated, and 
the sentfment of the thing appealed, as it 
always appeals, directly to the hearts of the 





THE LAW AND THE VAGABOND., 


people. The contrast between 
the well-clothed guardian of the 
peace and the ragged, attenuated 
outcast was very striking. 

The students are allowed to 
take any subject they like, and 
all the professors do during the 
first three days is to walk round, 
criticise, and keep warm. The 
students carry all the snow—for, 
of course, it takes a deal of 
snow to make a statue. Most 
of it is obtained in the very 
natural way by starting a snow- 
ball, and rolling it until you 
have collected all you want. 
The modelling is the coldest 





THE PRAYING MAN. 


part of the work, but so well is 
the snow moulded, that the figures 
seem as if they were cut in stone. 

On the last day of the prepara- 
tion the watering-pot is in great 
demand. The use of water on 
the snow gives to the statue a 
glossy, adamant surface, which 
goes far towards winning a prize 
and preventing the work of art 
from melting into nothingness. 
It was the skilful use of agua that 
made “The Praying Man” such 
a success. He looked as if cut 
in alabaster. At night, the lamp 
behind him cast down a reflec- 
tion which turned him into a 
brilliant combination of sparkling 
colour. The students, I may add, 
make a point of modelling near 








SNOW STATUES. 


a lamp-post, because the 

light gives additional 

attractiveness to their 

work when night comes 

on and the park is full 

of visitors. 

Animal subjects are 

among the most popu- 

lar, and some of the 

statues are really ambi- 

tious. The artists create 

new groups out of their 

own imagination, or else 

copy a group by some 

noted sculptor like 

THE ELEPHANT. 

get an excellent reproduc- 
tion of the elephant’s head, 
with his long, fleshy ears, 
and his shining tusks. 
The artists were putting 
the finishing touches to 
the elephant while the 
photograph was being 
taken. 

How comical are the 
bears below, resting on 
the bench with wisdom in 
their eyes. And how ad- 
mirably the snow suggests 
the furry white coat so 
characteristic of a Polar 
bear. One of them rests 
on a stick, a picture of 
ease and grace. Their 
eyes and nostrils are made 
with lumps of coal, and in 
the mouth of the left-hand 

THE ELEPHANT TRAINER, ‘ . . . 
bear is a pipe, from which 
Thorwaldsen. The elephz 
is the favourite animal, al- 
though lions and bears press 
him very hard. On this page 
is reproduced the massive 
group showing “ The Elephant 
lrainer” at work with two 
elephants, one of whom is 
resting with his fore-paws on 
the back of the other. The 
trainer, in clown’s dress, stands 
by, with a whip in his hand, 
tuiding the movements of the 
majestic brutes, as they go 
through their various tricks. 
lhe detail in this group is not 
so clearly marked as in the 
snow-sculpture of the single 
elephant, shown at the top of 
the next column. Here we Tuk BEARS. 
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THE LIONS, 
he is puffing peacefully. 
This was one of the best 
groups in the exhibition. 

The lion is much in 
evidence, particularly near 
the entrance to the park, 
where the resplendent 
guardians of the law, with 
cocked hats and swords, 
stand at your elbow and 
direct you to the ticket- 
office before they let you 
enter. In summer, a broad 
path starts from the gate 
on the Rue Royale, and 
leads straight across the 
park; but in winter this 
is covered with snow, and 
in its place is a narrow 
path guarded on either 
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side by long rows of lions in 
every attitude which imagination 
may suggest. Two of these lions 
are seen in the illustration at the 
top of this page, and the grand 
effect of a row of these majestic 
figures may be easily imagined. 
Variety in the lion sculptures 
is shown by varied positions. In 
the case of dogs, which are also 
favourite subjects, variety is 
sought in reproducing all the 
different kinds of dogs known 
to man. Mastiffs, greyhounds, 
pointers, setters, schipperkes, 
Newfoundlands, terriers, bull- 
dogs, pugs, St. Bernards, poodles, 
and all the other kinds are to 





THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


be found throughout the park, all in 
different grades of excellence, and 
all lending interest to the unique 
exhibition. An effective subject is 
that of “ The Dog and Medal,” shown 
on this page. The medal has a local 
significance in Brussels, much the 
same as it has in London, where it is 
sometimes put upon the dog’s breast 
as an advertisement of life-saving 
societies. There were over half-a-dozen 
of these dogs in last winter’s show. 
Many of the artists make a point ot 
modelling in snow the subjects which 
they already modelled in clay for the 
local exhibitions. Such a work is 
reproduced here, representing the 
Good Samaritan performing his errand 
of mercy. The merit of the sculpture 
is undoubtedly the grace and natural- 
ness of the bending figure at the head 
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PIERROT. 





of the prostrate man. It is hard to believe 
that this is, indeed, snow, and not marble, so 
effectively is the figure moulded. Often, more- 
over, the exhibition of such groups results 
advantageously to the artists, for the visitors, 
who crowd round, are not slow in picking out 
the bad points of the work. One artist, who 
is remarkably clever at snow-modelling, told 
me that he often tried a new subject at these 
exhibitions simply in order to see, froin its 
effect on the crowd, whether the subject had 
in it the ele- 
ment of popu- 
larity or not. 
The French 
have an undy- 
ing fondness for 
Pierrot, his mis- 
deeds and 
amours, and no 
French — exhibi- 
tion of any sort 
whatever would 
be complete 
without some 
representation 
of this typical 
character of 
French _panto- 
mime. Pierrot 
dresses in loose 
white clothes, 
and appears 
with a whitened 
face. He is an 
unredeemable 
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thief, willing to commit any crime, incapable 
of a good action, and devoid of moral sense. 
His merry face is shown at the top of this 


page. Below we find him with the object of 


his adoration, Columbine, known to Italian, 
French, and English pantomime. In both 
statues the character of Pierrot is cleverly 





THE EQUESTRIENNE, 


shown, but the Columbine is not so successful, 
except in one particular. This is the skilful 
method by which the artist has suggested the 
gauzy material 
of Columbine’s 
dress. In the 
photograph it is 
clearly shown, 
but much is 
lost in the re- 
production. 
Less success- 
ful is ‘*‘The 
Equestrienne,” 
which is shown 
above. She is 
rather stodgy, 
and looks un- 
finished. The 
artist, more- 
over, certainly, 
acknowledged 
failure when he 
wound around 
the equestri- 
enne’s slender 
waist the bit of 
white ribbon, 
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THE BEADLE. 


which we see so prominently in the illus- 
tration. A cleverer artist would have 
done this with the snow, and not with a 
bit of stuff bought at the nearest shop. 
While the people are walking round 
looking at the various exhibits a band 
plays inspiring selections, and part of the 
money collected at the gates goes towards 
the support of this band. Even at the 
insignificant sum of twenty-five centimes, 
the total amount is very considerable. In 
the evening the park is illuminated by 
thousands of lanterns, the general charac- 
ter of the decoration being shown in 
several of our illustrations, notably in 
“ Pierrot and Columbine.” No wonder 
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the people of Brussels flock to see the snow 
statues, for the park, with its carpet of white, 
its brilliant lights, and its scattered monu- 
ments of sparkling snow, is a perfect fairy-land. 

The accompanying statue shows a beadle, 
called in French “le Suisse.” He rests 
against a huge mound of snow, and his pose 
is admirable. The expression on the face 
is, perhaps, more successful in this subject 
than in any other we have shown, except, 
perhaps, in the “dandy,” with which the 
article opened. The beadle, moreover, has 
a waist which, as a lady who saw the statue 
remarked, “any wife would be proud of 
in her husband.” Another successful treat- 
ment of the human features is shown in 
the “ Bacchus,” which represents the King 
of Bibulosity on top of a barrel with a 
mug of beer in his hand. It is hardly 
worth while to question the mythologic rela- 





THE SOLDIER AND HIS SWEETHEART. 


tionship between Bacchus and beer, because 
the fine points of the statue would be lost if 
we were too finicky. Note the well-fed pro- 
portions of His Majesty, the lines of his flow- 
ing cape, his able legs, and the naturalness of 
the barrel on which he rests in regal dignity. 
“ He’s riding horseback,” said a little Brussels 
urchin, as I was looking at this figure. “ But, 
mamma,” he added, “ what a funny-looking 
horse !” 

"Tis love, they say, that makes the world 
go round, and the Tommy Atkins of the 
Belgian army is quite as great an adept in that 
direction as our own Tommies. The sculptor 
of “The Soldier and His Sweetheart” has 
caught the young lieutenant in one of his 

















CHARITY. 


moments of bliss, and the fair maid, of bulky 
frame, with her coal-black eyes, is to be 
noticed leaning forward with rapt attention as 
the honeyed words issue from her lover’s lips. 
With such a moustache and such beautiful 
buttons (made of coal), it is no wonder that 
the maid has lost her heart. Seriously, 
however, this statue was immensely popular, 
and was visited by crowds. 

A portion of the money taken at the gates 
is also distributed in prizes, which are 
awarded either for a good copy of some well- 
known work or for an original design. A 
committee of judges is selected from the 
ranks of the professors, and this committee 
is supposed not to have had anything to do 
in the preparation of the sculptures. In 
order that no favouritism may be shown, one 
or two outsiders are usually asked to join the 
committee. When the exhibits are ready, 
these gentlemen are the first to enter the 
gates, and they immediately begin inspecting 
the works in order that the prizes may be 
awarded before the thaw sets in. 

In past seasons, many of the prizes have 
gone to sculptors who took “Charity” as 
their subject. This is a great favourite, and 
the two reproductions on this page show that 
the sculptures are sometimes wonderfully well 
done. The first “Charity” shows a female 
figure with a child clasped tightly in her 
arms, and carrying from her head downwards 
a long and gracefully-clinging robe, disappear- 
ing in the roughly-hewn base. The second 
“Charity ” is more ambitious. Two children 
are nestling in her arms, the folds of her 
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dress partly covering two other infants in the 
nude. So effective was this statue that, from 
afar, it really looked like marble. The best 
proof of its success was the prize awarded 
to it. 

In this article we have not space to show 
all the snow-sculptures exhibited, and have 
selected from the lot those which show 
artistic endeavour, whether the subject be 
humorous or serious. ‘The little Brussels 
manikin, of which all the world has heard, is 
always in evidence. Nearly all the benches 
in the park are utilized by the students for 
recumbent figures or for humorous subjects, 
such as the soldier courting and the “ Law 
and the Vagabond.” One of the benches, for 
instance, contained an old peasant woman who 
has fallen asleep in one corner, while a dog, 
crouching at her feet, watches his mistress 
for a signal to leave. Several sculptures are 
reproductions of Millet’s peasants; and 
religious subjects, such as the descent from 
the Cross, are very popular. Another sculp- 
ture showed the Belgian milk-woman, with 
her cart and the hard-working dog under- 
neath, pulling for all! he was worth. Then 
there are Venuses, Apollos, Daphnes, Nar- 
cissusses, Jupiters, Neptunes, Helens, and 
countless Roman gods, all striving for a prize. 
These mythological subjects are not, how- 
ever, usually very successful, as it is almost 
impossible to reproduce in snow the success- 
ful marbles of the world. The result, 


therefore, is caricature, and not reality. 
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When it comes, however, to reproductions 
of the human face, the result is different, as 
several of our illustrations show. Here a 
good likeness is easily obtainable, and few of 
the heads of Napoleon which are at times to 
be seen in the park are unsuccessful. Last 
winter one of the best sculptures was the bust 
of Leopold II., King of the Belgians, shown at 
the top of this page. ‘The bust was mounted 
on a rectangular pedestal, supported by lions. 
Those who have a photograph of the King 
may compare it with the snow statue, in order 
to see how the two compare, and the likeness 
will be found very striking. 

Leopold is a popular subject, by the way. 
‘The young Emperor of Germany is also to 
be seen in the parks, at some distance, it is 
true, from Bismarck, whose magnificent head 
lends itself finely to the snow- 
sculptors’ tools, Humbert 
of Italy, with his wonderful 
moustaches, had a place in 
a recent exhibition ; and in 
one corner of the park, a 
massive and nameless head 
seemed to rise out of the 
ground, and with a knowing, 
yet enigmatic, face gazed 
straight away into the dis- 
tance. Some people called it 
Neptune, others said it was 
the Sphinx, and still others 
said it was Kruger. It cer- 
tainly looked like Kruger, and 
we reproduce it herewith in 
order that its identity may be 
once and for all established. 


MAGAZINE. 


The keen interest which 
the Brussels sculptors take 
in the exhibition of their 
snow statues led me to 
think that modelling in 
snow was, perhaps, not un- 
known to our own artists, 
De eee and that many an able 

39 [ae finger might have been 

frozen in the dim past 
during the construction 
of great works of art 
which disappeared in the 
thaw. Several inquiries 
were made on the sub 
ject, which showed that 
nearly every sculptor of 
eminence had at some 
time or other dabbled in 
snow; and among the 
ietters which we received was the follow- 
ing humorous and kindly one from the 
celebrated sculptor, Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A. : 
2A, Melbury Road, Kensington, W. 

DEAR S1r,—Yes, I have modelled in snow. It is 
too tempting a medium for a sculptor not to have 
frozen his fingers by handling it. 

The subject of my most successful attempt in this 
particular art was a statue of Queen Elizabeth. Con- 
sidering the material, the subject was a good one ; the 
well-known high frill around the neck was effective, 
and supported the head admirably. The work was 
inspiriting, but the clay was horribly cold. 

As with the Colossus of Rhodes, nu photograph 
was ever taken of it. Novo critic ever saw it; and it 
remains only in the memory of a select few—and is 
closely associated with an attack of influenza brought 
on by undue exposure. 


Yours faithfully, 


26th March, 1897. HAMO THORNYCROFT. 
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Tvan's Grave. 


By DoROTHEA GERARD. 


2yi N the centre of a wide steppe 
in the Russian government of 
M-——, there stands a curious 
landmark, a tall, thin wooden 
cross, triple-armed, after the 
Oriental fashion, and towering 
conspicuously over the land horizon. It is 
the more or less legendary history of this 
half-rotten piece of wood, which for miles 
around is known as “Ivan’s Grave,” that I 
am about to tell. 

Between fifty and sixty years ago Alexia 
Bobrofska, the only daughter of a rich 
proprietor, was considered to be the most 
beautiful girl in the neighbourhood. Her 
father, according to the custom of Russian 
householders, kept a large retinue of tolerably 
mixed domestics, and among these was Ivan 
Sumic, whose position, however, was distinct 
from those of his fellow-servants; for Ivan 
was what is termed in Russian the “ milk- 
brother” of Alexia Bobrofska, which means 
in other words that the peasant-woman who 
was his mother, being peculiarly robust and 
comparatively cleanly, had been selected as 
wet-nurse for the “ Master’s” child. 

In time the mother went back to her hut 
in the village, but the boy was retained by 
the master—for the solitary Alexia wanted a 
playmate, and why should she not have her 
wish? Thus Ivan grew up almost entirely 
under the same roof with Alexia, first being 
used as a sort of toy, and afterwards coming 
to be regarded as her own especial attendant 
—a useful person for carrying her messages 
or bringing her armfuls of wild flowers when 
she happened to take a fancy to them, and 
most particularly for accompanying her on 
horseback; for from his earliest boyhood Ivan 
had evinced a peculiar boldness and skill in 
the management of horses. 

Alexia was well content with his company, 
looking upon him half as a comrade and half 
as a slave, and feeling moreover a sincere and 
perfectly innocent affection for the stalwart 
young peasant. She knew that he was deeply 
attached to her, but neither to her nor to any 
other inmate of the house did it occur as 


possible that this attachment should be 
Vol. xiv.—78. 
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rooted in a devouring passion. To send his 
daughter out riding with Ivan appeared to 
Gregor Bobrofska exactly as safe as it would 
have been to send her out guarded by a 
tame bulldog, for in his eyes Ivan was a 
peasant—that is to say, a different thing 
from a man. 

And so was Ivan in his own eyes. The 
frankly condescending affection of Alexia 
did not hurt him—he knew that it could not 
be otherwise. She was the mistress and he 
was the servant—the good God had ordered 
it so, therefore there was nothing more to be 
said about it. Never, even for a passing 
moment, did the most distant vision of success 
cross his loyal mind. He would never be 
able to stamp out his passion—of that he 
felt certain ; but he would bury it so deeply 
within him that no other living man should 
ever dream of its existence. Never would 
he expose himself to the bitter ridicule which 
the discovery of the truth must bring upon 
him, and neither should any sign on his part 
ever disturb her maiden peace. 

Thus, while still a boy in years, Ivan 
became a grave and almost stern man. By 
nature, he was more reticent even than the 
average Russian peasant, and now no useless 
word escaped his lips ; even his glances were 
strictly guarded, for he knew well enough 
that either of these things, a word or a glance, 
might at any moment betray everything. 

With all this, it must not be supposed that 
Ivan was desperate ; that any wild idea of 
cutting short his own misery ever came near 
him. He knew that he was doomed to a 
life of renunciation, but, with true slave 
fatalism, he was perfectly prepared to live it. 
It is only when it becomes objectless that 
life also becomes worthless, and Ivan had a 
very distinct object before his eyes—not the 
object of gratifying his passion, but the object 
of concealing it. This absorbed his entire 
energy, the strength of his mind, and his 
whole attention ; and by these very means 
probably saved him from despair. One 
thought only pressed upon him continually—- 
the thought that Alexia would one day choose 
a husband. 
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He knew quite well that that day would 
have to come. Sometimes he even wished 
that it would come soon, in order that he 
might know exactly how much he would have 
to bear. 

The day came at last. Upon her nine- 
teenth birthday the betrothal of Alexia 
"‘Bebrofska to Fédor Dalmaskow was pro- 
claimed to the neighbourhood. Everyone 
was charmed with the news ; indeed, nothing 
could have been more suitable than the alli- 
ance, for Fédor Dalmaskow most fortunately 
happened to be the nephew and heir of the 
present possessor of S , the estate which 
bordered Alexia’s present home, and the 
second largest in the government. Fédor 
had, at the wish of his uncle, spent the last 
few years in improving his mind by travelling 
in France and in England, and had lately 
returned to take up his abode at his future 
home. He wasa tall and graceful young man, 
with coal-black hair and high-bred features, 
amiable and well-meaning. Naturally he could 
not help being aware of the value of his 
position and prospects, but although a marked 
favourite in society, he was free from affecta- 
tion, and he had never to his knowledge done 
any harm to any living person. 

As for Alexia, her heart had been taken by 
storm. Owing to the delicate health of her 
father, she had never even been so far as St. 
Petersburg, and of all the men that she had 
ever as yet seen, Fédor Dalmaskow appeared 
to her to come nearest to her ideal of rectitude 
and chivalry. With the enthusiasm of a 
girlish heart which is full to overflowing with 
the desire of loving and being loved, she 
surrendered to him her future. 

The beginning of Fédor Dalmaskow’s bliss 
was the beginning of Ivan’s real sufferings. 
There arose circumstances which he had not 
foreseen, such for instance as the fact that 
Dalmaskow viewed the comparative famili- 
arity which existed between his betrothed 
and her attendant with a mixture of astonish- 
ment and displeasure. To every other 
inmate of the house it appeared the most 
natural thing in the world that Alexia should 
call the young peasant “ My sweet Ivan,” 
and “ My little Ivan”; but Dalmaskow had 
not seen these two at their games ten years 
ago, and he could not grow accustomed to 
this abnormal state of affairs; for, young as he 
was, he already looked upon the proprieties 
as on one of the chief motors of human 
existence. 

The first slight dispute which occurred 
between the young people had Ivan for its 
subject. With great gentleness, Fédor had 
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explained to his betrothed that this manner 
of addressing a subordinate was too peculiar 
to pass without notice. This youth had long 
ago ceased to be her playmate, why therefore 
continue to make any difference between him 
and the other domestics? But Alexia had 
answered by laughing in his face, and telling 
him that he might as well expect her to give 
up caressing her dogs and her horses as to 
look upon Ivan as anything but her dear old 
comrade. 

This was but the first of several occasions 
on which Dalmaskow felt mortified by observ- 
ing that Alexia invariably took the part of 
this somewhat morose attendant. He had 
early made a discovery which astonished him 
greatly—the discovery that Ivan hated him. 
He was not accustomed to being hated, even 
by his subordinates, and yet he knew that he 
was not mistaken, for his wit was quick. 
Once, while reflecting on the causes of this 
strange phenomenon, an idea crossed his 
mind, but was immediately rejected as too 
bizarre to be entertained. And yet the mere 
shadow of the thought was enough to make 
him uneasy. It had not escaped him that 
the surroundings in which he had lived since 
his infancy, and the fragments of education 
almost unavoidably picked up, had served to 
give a sort of rough flavour of refinement to 
the peasant-lad, which brought this man 
several steps nearer to his own sphere. 

That it should be so was resented by the 
high-born youth as an unjustifiable intrusion 
on his own premises, but that it was so he 
nevertheless could not deny to himself. 

Presently there came a day which turned 
his doubts into certainty. The betrothed 
couple had been out riding attended by Ivan, 
and, according to her habit, Alexia had 
several times essayed to draw him into the 
conversation. But Ivan had showed him- 
self more morose than ever, thereby increasing 
his own trials; for the shorter the answers 
he gave, the more amusement did he 
cause to his vivacious young mistress. She 
seemed to have made it her special object to 
coax or tease him from out of his ill-humour. 
His humour, indeed, had never been very 
bright lately, but she had been too happily 
occupied to take much notice of the fact. 
To-day, for the first time, it had forcibly 
struck her attention. She insisted on know- 
ing the cause ; had he got toothache? No? 
Then could it be chilblains? The winter 
had not yet begun. 

“Perhaps he is in love,” suggested Fédor 
Dalmaskow, suddenly, looking straight at 
Ivan as he spoke. 
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“Splendid !” cried Alexia, with the bright 
laugh of a child. “I had never thought of 
that before. Who is it, my sweet little Ivan? 
Marysia or Sosia? Come, you mustn’t be 
so very shy about it; I promise to put in a 
good word for you with papa. But, perhaps 
you haven’t yet made up your mind between 
them—they are both pretty, you know—only 
I think that Sosia would cook your dinners 
better. You really won’t tell me? Well, 
then, I will spare you. There is a bunch of 
red berries for your lady-love. If I see it in 
Sosia’s hair this evening, I will know that she 
is the lucky one —but if I see it in Marysia’s 
hair, then [’m afraid that your cabbage soup 
will not be very good eating. Meanwhile 
you must wear it as a badge--give me your 
hat.” 

Ivan obediently handed over his hat, and 
Alexia, still laughing gleefully, tore off a 
bunch of crimson berries from the tree under 
whose boughs she was passing, and fastened 
it within the band. She was too much 
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When Dalmaskow reached the stable-yard 
two of the other men were busy with the 
horses, but Ivan was not in sight. He next 
glanced into the stables as well as into the 
room which Ivan usually occupied, but both 
doors stood wide open, and Ivan was in 
neither of these places. At last, while stand- 
ing outside the half-open door of a barn, a 
dull, muffled sound struck upon his ear. He 
looked in, and saw a man lying upon his face 
with his two hands buried deep in the thick 
lair of straw on which he had flung himself 
down, his whole body shaken at short inter- 
vals by convulsive movements. Dalmaskow 
recognised him by his clothes. Beside him, 
plucked from their stalks and stamped into a 
shapeless mass, lay the berries which he had 
worn in his hat—a crimson stain upon the 
boards of the floor. 

Dalm=zskow stood for a few seconds only, 
then withdrew without a sound. The sight 
which he had seen offended his finer sensi- 
bilities by the very vigour of its expression, 
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“ ALEXIA FASTENED IT WITHIN THE BAND.” 


delighted with her own good idea to observe 
how white Ivan’s face had become, but 
Dalmaskow noted it well, and having dis- 
mounted at the end of the ride, and watched 
the horses being led towards the stable-yard, 
some irresistible feeling of curiosity forced 
him to follow the suspected man in order to 
surprise him if possible when he _ believed 
himself unobserved. 


but, also, it awed him a little. He had not 
until then known that there could be such 
passion in the world. This was something 
which he had not met with during his travels 
in France and in England. Now he knew 
everything, and by the time he had recovered 
from his astonishment, he discovered to his 
annoyance that, just as Ivan hated him, he too 
was beginning to hate Ivan. 
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To hate anyone was a quite new experience 
to the amiable young man, and to hate a 
domestic was surely not worth his while: 
nevertheless, there seemed no help for it. 
Despite all logic, he the nobleman could 
not feel entirely easy under the eyes of the 
peasant—perhaps because some instinct told 
him that that peasant had a greater soul than 
he. There was in Ivan’s manner towards 
him a certain peculiarity of which no one but 
himself was aware, yet under which he 
writhed. Every one of his orders was 
punctually obeyed, no word of disrespect 
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surprise, clutched at the reins with an oath. 
He was anything but a violent man by 
nature, but he had been half thrown out of 
his seat, and was conscious of being in full 
view of Alexia, who stood upon the door- 
step. Any other groom might have been 
forgiven, but not this one. 

“ You dog!” he cried, in a tone in which 
all the pent-up resentment of the last weeks 
came to the surface. “Take this for your 
negligence!” And, snatching up the long 
whip beside him, he lashed blindly towards 
Ivan’s head. The thong struck with such 





“HE LASHED BLINDLY TOWARDS IVAN'S NEAD.” 


had ever been uttered, and yet at moments, 
something in the face of that dark, silent 
man told him that he was looked upon not 
only with hatred, but also with contempt. 
Firmly resolved though he was never openly 
to betray the resentment which he could not 
suppress, there yet came an occasion on which 
his self-control gave way. 

This happened one day not many weeks 
before the marriage. Snow had fallen, and 
in front of the door of the house there stood 
the sledge in which Fédor Dalmaskow was 
to take his fiancée and her father for their 
first sledging party of the season. While he 
settled himself in his seat Ivan stood at the 
horses’ heads. There was an unexpected 
plunge forwards, the groom had stepped 
back prematurely, and Dalmaskow, taken by 


force that blood spurted instantly upon fore- 
head and cheek. Before it had time to 
strike again Ivan had caught it in his hand, 
and stood there, with a grey face and starting 
eyeballs, rigid, and yet seemingly on the 
point of leaping upon the sledge. It was 
Alexia who, guessing the danger, quickly 
stepped forward and by her intervention cut 
the scene short at this point. 

In private she reproached Fédor for his 
violence, and found him submissive and 
penitent. He was quite as much surprised 
at his own unguarded act as she herself could 
be. He could not at all understand how it 
had been possible to forget himself so 
entirely. Such a thing had never before 
happened to him. In order to show how 
determined he was that it should not happen 
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again, it occurred to him that he might make 
it up with the injured man by giving him a 
couple of roubles. 

“They will do as a plaster for your wound,” 
he said to him jocosely, and withal a little 
nervously, as he tendered the money. 

But Ivan put his hands behind his back 
and walked away without even a_ word, 
leaving the astonished Dalmaskow standing 
om the spot with his two roubles in his hand. 
It was dating from this moment that he felt 
quite certain that he hated Ivan. He began 
now seriously to mistrust him, watching his 
every movement intently. He could discover 
nothing on which to take hold, but this only 
increased his mistrust, for it is not given to 
everyone to understand renunciation when 
it reaches this point. Fédor Dalmaskow did 
not understand it, and if he had understood 
it, he would not have believed in it. 

The household at large had not for a 
moment been disturbed by the small incident. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the long, sharply 
defined scar which lay in a slanting line across 
the groom’s sun-tanned forehead and cheek, 
even the memory of the occurrence would 
have been buried on the first day. 

The wedding-day fell in January, im- 
mediately after the New Year. Until lately 
the winter had been unusually mild, but 
within the last weeks the cold had been 
rapidly intensifying. The guests all arrived 
buried in furs. Several delicate ladies sent 
apologies for not coming, on the score of the 
weather. It was because of this dearth of 
the fair sex that the idea of the customary 
dance had to be abandoned, while it was 
settled that the festive supper should be 
taken early, so as to enable the newly- 
married couple to reach their home soon 
after dark. ‘They had a drive of more than 
twenty-five miles before them, but the moon 
was nearly full and the sledge-road in first- 
rate condition. 

During the supper one of the guests asked 
his neighbour whether it was true that wolves 
had been seen at Z . 

“ At Z———?” repeated the other. “Then 
we may look out for them about this time next 
week. They always travel on the same line.” 

A few more remarks were made on the 
subject and a certain amount of interest 
evinced, but no one took the matter very 
seriously, because the various images apt to be 
awakened by that word of terror, “ wolves !” 
were no longer very vivid in the mind of 
anyone present, seeing that during two ex- 
ceptionally mild seasons no wolf had been 
heard of in the neighbourhood. 
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The conversation passed to other things, 
and night approached almost imperceptibly. 
The bridegroom, impatient to be gone, had 
more than once urged that it was time for 
the start ; while the bride’s father, reluctant 
to give the farewell kiss to his daughter, 
insisted that there was no hurry. It would 
be no darker in another hour than it already 
was, he urged. But it would be colder, 
argued Dalmaskow. Very well, then, half an 
hour—he only asked for half an hour more ; 
meanwhile, the sledge with Alexia’s maids and 
boxes should be dispatched, “and perhaps 
for safety sake I might as well send Valentin 
with a gun; there has been a talk of wolves, 
you know, although I don’t think there can 
be any serious danger yet. If you start in 
half an hour’s time, you are bound to over- 
take them within the first three miles. Those 
blacks cover the ground at a tremendous rate. 
What do you think? Shall I send the gun?” 

“Oh, yes, send the gun by all means,” 
answered Dalmaskow, dreamily, lost in con- 
templation of Alexia’s profile. He wanted 
to be rid of all these noisy people, and yet 
even to sit beside her watching the alternate 
play of happiness and of nervousness upon 
her face was so delicious, that for a time he 
forgot to look at his watch. It was one of 
the guests who suddenly noticed the hour 
and gave the alarm. Dalmaskow started 
from his place, in some annoyance. It was 
more than an hour now since the first sledge 
had started. Someone suggested that it 
might be more prudent to postpone the 
departure until the morning, but of this 
Dalmaskow would not hear for a moment. 
He believed they would overtake the first 
sledge yet, in spite of the delay—it was 
only a question of enough whip-cord—and, 
after all, they would be at home not long 
after midnight. 

Alexia having rapidly changed her wedding- 
dress for a travelling-gown, stepped out of the 
house on her father’s arm. A low, luxurious 
sledge stood at the door, and in front of it a 
team of coal-black horses, whose coats shone 
like satin in the light of the lanterns, were 
shaking their ears impatiently and stamping 
holes in the snow. It was the father’s 
wedding present to his departing daughter. 

Every item, from the silver bells upon the 
harness down to the costly fur rug which lay 
ready for her feet, had been procured 
especially for this occasion. Upon the box 
there sat a familiar figure. 

“Tvan is to drive you—for the last time,” 
said the old nobleman as he handed his 
daughter to her seat. 
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It was indeed to be the last time, for, some- 
what to Alexia’s chagrin, Dalmaskow had 
declined to take her frofégé into his service. 
Ivan himself, being questioned, had said that 
it was better so—he preferred to remain 
where he was, and thus the matter had been 
settled. All the same, she was glad that just 
Ivan and no other should take her to her 
new home. 

Except for occasional clouds that drifted 
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“It’s wolves that they smell!” 
“Wolves!” repeated Alexia, beneath her 
breath, and clutched instinctively at her 
husband’s arm. He looked into her fright- 
ened face, growing himself rather pale as 
the possibility of this danger rose before him. 
To turn back now would probably be more 
dangerous than to push on, for behind them 
there was nothing but miles of snow, while 
in front of them—and possibly not so very 
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across the moon, the night had so far been 
very light, but they had not driven for long 
when minute flakes of snow began to fall. 
The moon was gradually swallowed up in the 
sky, leaving the night still light with that 
peculiar white lightness which any large 
expanse of snow seems to breathe from out 
of itself, but much less brilliant than it had 
been. The horses had done the first few 
miles in a model fashion, but after a time, 
something seemed to be disturbing them. 
Their pace became unequal, they strained 
forward irregularly, jostling against each 
other. It seemed evident that they were 
becoming unmanageable. 

“T hope that fellow has not been drinking,” 
said Dalmaskow, beneath his breath. 

“Hey! Look out there!” he called to the 
driver. “You don’t seem to have those 
beasts in hand.” To the first of these calls 
Ivan made no answer, but being shouted at 
a second time, he turned round on his seat 
and curtly observed :— 


' 


far ahead—there must be the sledge with 
that gun of which they had not thought much 
as yet, but which might yet prove to be of 
paramount importance. Of course, there was 
also the possibility of Ivan being mistaken. 
When another ten minutes had passed, and 
all still remained silent around them, 
Dalmaskow remarked almost confidently to 
his young wife that certainly Ivan had made a 
mistake. But while he was speaking there 
came from somewhere far away one single 
faint, long-drawn howl, which might easily 
have been mistaken for the howl of a 
dog. As it died away another answered, 
and immediately a full chorus fell in, very 
far away, very faint, but this time not to be 
mistaken for anything but what it was. 

By this time Ivan had mastered the horses. 
With the reins wound round his wrists he 
appeared to be holding them back, rather 
than urging them on. “Why don’t you give 
them their heads, you fool?” shouted 
Dalmaskow, impatiently. 
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Ivan looked at him over his shoulder. 

* Do you want to die to-night?” he asked, 
using the familiar pronoun /y, and showing 
his teeth in an unpleasant smile. “ They'll 
need their breath later on. We'll do plenty 
of racing yet—never you fear.” 

Dalmaskow was unable to reply. That 
pronoun in the mouth of a servant had upon 
him the effect of a blow upon the head. Of 
course, he should suffer for it, but this was 
not the moment for remonstrance. His 
attention was absorbed in looking forward 
and in looking backward — forwards - in 
order to espy the sledge which they knew 
to be in advance; backwards towards the 
clumps of low bushes vaguely outlined upon 
the face of the steppe. By degrees, single 
black spots began to detach themselves from 
those scattered clumps ; in the uncertain light 
they might have been the bushes them- 
selves getting into motion—they grew more 
numerous, collected, and soon were not spots 
any longer, but one compact mass, ever 
growing in size and giving tongue without 
intermission. 

Ivan never looked backwards—his ear was 
enough to tell him the exact distance between 
them and their pursuers—his eyes were 
strained forwards continually. 

Suddenly, with a wild lasii of the whip, he 
gave the horses their heads, and the real 
chase began. At that moment he had caught 
the first far-off glimpse of the village lights 
ahead. Now only it had become possible to 
think of a race. For several silent, breath- 
less minutes they flew along at a mad pace. 
With a face of ghost-like pallor Alexia sat 
immovable, clinging closely to her husband’s 
arm. He looked back again, the pack was 
gaining slowly, but it was unmistakably gain- 
ing. ‘Those lights ahead did not seem to be 
any nearer than they had been at first. Yet 
where they burned there would be safety : it 
could only be a question of minutes, a 
question of gaining ever so little time. 

Already he could distinguish a pair of eyes 
gleaming greenly here and there, he could 
hear their savage breathing. Some vague 
recollection of things he had heard -darted 
through his mind. With a wrench he 
seized the costly cover which lay upon his 
knees and hurled it backwards towards the 
advancing pack. Instantly the wolves dropped 
back. For a minute or so they closed into 
a howling ball, while Dalmaskow, peering 
back intently, could see the snow flying like 
powder from the spot. But it was not for 
long ; within five minutes the green eyes 
were again gleaming hard behind the sledge, 
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the outlines of single heads becoming ever 
clearer. Passing glimpses of white-toothed, 
sharp-snouted faces were to be caught in the 
light of the carriage lanterns. The distance 
had been made good again. Alexia’s feet 
were buried in a “ foot-warmer” of badger 
fur ; Dalmaskow took hold of it and threw it 
out. He threw out the cushions of the sledge, 
and each time the pack rolled itself into 
a ball, and each time the snow flew up, and 
yet each time again, after a terribly brief 
respite, the pursuers were once more at their 
heels. The village lights were shining more 
brightly, but it no longer seemed possible to 
reach them. ‘They were only a phantom of 
safety dangled before the eyes of the pursued. 
There was no comfort in the sight, for to be 
shipwrecked in view of the port is surely 
more cruel than to be lost at open sea. 
Nothing seemed to remain except despair. 
Not a word had been spoken for a long time. 
It seemed to Dalmaskow that their pace was 
again relaxing, or was it only his excited 
fancy ? 

While he was asking himself this, Ivan 
turned round upon his seat. Dalmaskow 
could see that the scar across his forehead 
and cheek had turned of a deep blood-red. 
Ivan was looking at him with a peculiar 
brightness in his eyes. 

“Do you remember that ?” he asked, very 
loud, in order to be heard through the chorus 
of yelps, and pointing towards the scar. 

Dalmaskow neither spoke nor moved. He 
could only stare back into the other’s eyes, 
trying to read there what was passing in his 
mind. It occurred to him now that he was 
absolutely at the mercy of this man. What 
was the thought in his mind? With a faint 
cry Alexia pressed closer to her husband’s 
side. Her eyes, wide and _ horror-stricken, 
were likewise upon Ivan’s face. Both knew 
that they were standing on the threshold of 
something awful, though what it was they 
had no time to guess, for everything passed 
within a few seconds. Already one wolf had 
appeared abreast of the sledge. Ivan looked 
from the face of the husband to that of the 
wife. His own features were hideously 
distorted by some internal agony. Then 
abruptly he spoke. 

“Take the reins!” and began in haste to 
unwind them from round his own wrists. 

Dalmaskow obeyed mechanically, 
understanding anything. 

“This is the way to hold them,” said 
Ivan, sharply and distinctly ; “ you can have 
no power if you do not hold them like this ; 
have you got them ?” 


not 
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“ Yes,” replied Dalmaskow, without know- 
ing that he said the word. 

“T wanted to kill you,” said Ivan, in a 
voice that rose unexpectedly to a higher and 
shriller tone, “but it is because of her!” 
And rising suddenly to his feet he leapt off 
the sledge into the snow. 

Once more the wolves dropped back— 
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she lay dangerously ill for several months. 
The first thing which she did on her recovery 
was to have a cross put up upon the steppe, 
as near as possible to the spot where two 
human bones and one of Ivan’s boots had 
been found. The peasants christened it 
“Tyan’s Grave,” and it has been called so 
ever since ; although in reality Ivan belongs 


“HE LEAPT OFF THE SLEDGE INTO THE SNOW.” 


once more the cloud of snow flew to the 
skies, then the horses, feeling the new hand 
upon their reins, took the bit between their 
teeth and raced like things possessed. 

More than a minute passed before that 
which had happened became absolutely clear 
to the minds of either of the persons in the 
sledge. 

When the horses were arrested in the 
village street, Alexia was lying unconscious 
by the side of her husband. She was carried 


still unconscious into her new home, where 





to the comparatively small class of those to 
whom even a grave has been denied. 

Both Fédor Dalmaskow and his wife have 
been dead for a quarter of a century, but the 
cross still stands, crusted with grey lichen 
and already somewhat aslant. A little longer 
it will stand so, getting more top-heavy every 
year, until on some wild winter night the 
storm sweeps it down. No new one will be 
put in its place, for by that time a new 
generation will have arisen and Ivan will be 
forgotten. 














Hand Shadows 


By BERNARI 
is not too much to say that 
this pastime is as universal as 
light itself. The Chinese 
practised it thousands of years 
ago; and it flourishes at the 
Egyptian Hall to-day. ‘That 
there is money in shadows, as well as in 
more substantial commodities, will be 
testified by Mr. David Devant, the eminent 
ombromaneur, who is depicted at work in the 
first photograph reproduced here (Fig. 1). 
The apparatus is not elaborate—merely a 
powerful are light of 2,000 candle-power, 
whose beam passes through a small 
circular opening on to a sheet of ticket- 





) MILLER. 
towards the sheet; otherwise the shadows 
will be blurred and hazy. 

Mr. Devant on one occasion actually gave 
his shadowgraphic entertainment in the 
dazzling glare of a noon-day sun, the figures 
being produced on a sheet spread on the 
lawn at a fashionable garden-party ; much 
manceuvring was necessary, however. Also, 
he has done without a sheet altogether, 
projecting the shadows direct on to a wall. 

No one who has not actually seen a 
professional entertainment of this kind can 
form an idea of the amusement that may be 
derived from these hand shadows. Of course, 
the pictures largely depend for their effect 





holland. Occasionally some little 
property—a pipe, a piece of cardboard, or 
what-not — is used for adventitious effect ; 
but for the most part the “artist” uses his 
hands simply and solely. What is more, the 
arc lamp can be dispensed with, and almost 
equally amusing results produced by the aid 
of a clothes-horse, a sheet, and a candle. If 
an oil lamp is used, care must be taken to 
turn it so that the edge of the flame is 
Vol xiv.—79. 


writer’s 


—BEHIND THE SCREEN : 


DEVANT AT WORK, 


MR, 


upon incessant movement; yet so cleverly 
are the figures rendered, that even this 
series of “still” photographs bears powerful 
testimony to the skill of the artist. 

The “ British bulldog ” (Fig. 2) is a capital 
example of unaided hand-work. His ferocity 
on the screen is extraordinary. He advances 
threateningly, albeit with the unsteady gait of 
his kind ; and his terrible eye rolls in fear- 
some style by a truly ingenious finger-tip 
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movement on the part of the shadowgraphist. 
As Mr. Devant’s hands enter the illuminated 
disc they are quite separate, all the fingers 
being extended. The operator then proceeds 
dexterously to 
‘*mould” his 
subject, but in 
such a manner 
that all may be- 
hold the clever 





FIG. --“ THE BRITISH BULLDOG 
evoiution of the figure. The placing of the 
hands and the disposition of each finger are 
swiftly seen by an intelligent audience, who 
appreciate this method far more than they 
would the instantaneous appearance of perfect 
figures. 

Before preparing this article, we ap- 
proached the two great shadowgraphists in 
this country—Mr. David Devant, of the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and M. Trewey, 
who, at the moment of writing, is conduct- 
ing an entertainment at the ever-popular 
Crystal Palace. M. Trewey is a veteran 
entertainer, who has travelled the world over, 
and he was the first to 
produce elaborate hand 
shadow séances in England. 
Both these gentlemen 
assure us that the illustra 
tions reproduced in these 
pages are the very first 
photographs of shadow 
pictures that have ever 
been really successful. Ob- 
\iously, the entertainment 
is one that does not favour 
the camera. 

But to proceed. In 
Fig. 3 we have a singu 
larly ingenious repre 
sentation of a swan, no 
“property” of any kind 
being used — unless one 
so describes Mr. Devant’s 
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own head. Of course, that same head és a 
valuable property — quite a gold mine, in 
fact, by reason of the paying notions that 
have their origin therein. The photograph 
scarcely requires explanation. 
The stately bird, here shown, 
well maintains its ancient and 
familiar traditions. ‘The long, 
graceful neck comes back 
in sinuous curves that the 
plumage (Mr. Devant’s hair) 
may be preened and pecked ; 
and the stiff little tail waggles 
in pleasurable anticipation as 
the swan dives beneath the 
surface of the supposed lake. 
Finally, the bird sails out of 
the disc by the simple process 
of Mr. Devant inclining him- 
self gradually forward. He 
tells us, by the way, that he 
has spent many hours feed- 
ing the swans in Kensington 
Gardens and elsewhere, not 
so much out of benevolence 
as from a desire to take mental notes of the 
attitude and general demeanour of the swan 
in her native element. 

From this it will be seen that in these 
shadowy figures, as well as in more ambitious 
pictures, extraordinary attention is given to 
detail. Indeed, the thing is an art; the 
faintest movement of a finger altering an ex- 
pression, and the imparted motion giving an 
amazing amount of appropriate realism to each 
subject. Figs. 4 and 5 admirably illustrate 
this — although, of course, the ceaseless 
motion is absent. ‘The first of these is sup- 
posed to represent the working-man of the 
demagogic, or tub- 
thumping, order. 
Plainly, he is not 
an amiable _per- 
son ; ignorance, 
obstinacy, and 
truculence are writ 





FIG. 3.--HOW THE SWAN IS FORMED 
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large in his sil- 
houetted profile. 
Nevertheless, with 
his pipe he is fairly 
content — still 
grumbling and 





S 


FIG. 4.—* COMPLACENCY.” 


“viewy,” of course ; but, on the whole, 
Now observe 


comparatively good-tempered. 
that suspicious 
angle in the pipe 
where the stem 
meets the bowl ; it 
is a “trick” pipe, 


FIG. 5.—‘“* MALEDICTION.” 
and our friend’s soothing smoke is about to 
be interrupted. In Fig. 5 the accident has 
happened—the bowl has fallen 
off. Surely this is a shadow- 
graphic triumph, which can 
in some measure, at least, 
be appreciated, even in the 
photos. Look at the swift 
change of expression from 
comparative placidity to fierce 
disgust and (probably) blas- 
phemous imprecation. Inter 
esting to relate, Mr. Devant 
had a typical sitter for this 
admirable incident. 

Turn we now for a moment 
to M. Trewey, whose capital 
bull is shown in Fig. 6; this, 
as you may see, is a wholly 
unassisted hand shadow. 
When about to produce a 
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new figure, M. Trewey 
takes a seat between his 
light and the screen, and 
then commences to prac- 
tise patiently and persis 
tently, introducing tenta 
tively delicate little lines 
here and there, and trying 
various motions that he 
has previously noted ment 
ally while studying the 
living prototype. Sitters, 
it should be said, are not 
always complaisant towards 
the shadowgraphic artist. 
Take the figure just shown, 
for example. The original 
of that bull was an aggres 
sive customer, who spent most of his time 
in browsing on the uplands of the Haute 
Savoie. M. Trewey was 
one. day observing the 
handsome animal, unaware 
that the latter was also 
observing Aim. The story 
is not long. The bull 
resented the whole busi- 
ness and charged. He 
charged far more heavily 
than an ordinary human 
model would, so that what 
with damaged clothes and 
person and _ shattered 
camera, M. ‘Trewey found 
the bull a costly sitter. 
These shadowgraphists 
have pupils. Fathers of 
large families pay Mr. 
Devant eight guineas for a course of ten 


lessons in the art, that they may amuse 


their wives and 
offspring dur 
ing the long 
winter even 
ings. Mamma 
cuts out and 





FIG. 6,-—-THE BULL, 
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FIG. J.-A SHADOW PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 


hems the sheet, while daddy gesticulates 
strangely in the endeavour to portray new 
figures of his own invention. M. Trewey’s 
most interesting pupil was an enterprising 
dentist, who wanted to learn shadowgraphy in 
order to beguile timid children whilst he 
removed their offending molars. Then clergy- 
men take a few lessons that they may not be 
outshadowed, as it were, at parochial tea- 
parties by the efforts of amateur entertainers. 
Even lunatic asylum officials have been 
among Mr. Devant’s pupils. 

Trewey is a wonderful old veteran, as full 
of fun as his own entertainments ; which 
is saying much. Amazing as the statement 
sounds, he can mak: anything with his 
hands, from a mon 
arch to a mill-wheel. 
With becoming 
gravity and reverence 
we here reproduce 
M. Trev <,’s shadow 
portrait of our own 
venerable Queen 
(Fig. 7). Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s 
nose will, we fear, 
cause some regret 
among loyal sub- 
jects; evidently the 
artist’s knuckle pro- 
truded a little too 
much. It must be 
admitted, however, 
that portraits of emi 
nent personages pro 
duced in this way 


are absolutely unique. What is more, many 
of these portraits are transformation portraits, 
one changing into another in sight of the 
audience, but yet not so quickly that 
the various motions 
are indistinct, or un- 
traceable by the keen- 
eyed. As a rule, M. 
‘Trewey uses a cloak 
with which to cover 
his wrists and fore- 
arms when producing 
portraits ; this does 
away with undue 
slenderness of neck in 
the figures. Figs. 8 
and g represent re- 
spectively (and respect- 
ably too, considering) 
Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury. The 
Conservative leader 
looks somewhat cynical, while the immortal 
Hermit of Hawarden has a firm, purposeful 
appearance. As a matter of fact, M. 
Trewey made his notes and sketches for 
this portrait during Gladstone’s last speech 
in the House—the impassioned attack on ~ 
the House of Lords. 

Talking of these transforming “ finger 
photos.,” there is a certain appropriateness in 
the G.O.M. swiftly giving place to Lord 
Salisbury. Only, in this case, one can see 
at a glance how it is all done; there is no 
diplomatic concealment, every movement 
being visible. Occasionally, some little 
article or “ property ” is required to complete 
a portrait. In the case of the Queen, 
the artist’s fingers are 
so taxed to form the 
head and face, that 
there are none left for 
the necessary crown ; 












FIG. 8.—THE G.O,M. 
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FIG. 9.—LORD SALISBURY ON THE 


therefore the regal emblem has to be por- 
trayed by means of a piece of cut cardboard. 
In the Gladstone portrait, the only “property ” 
necessary is something which will indicate the 
peak of the familiar collar. Strange as it may 
sound, Lord Salisbury figures without “ pro- 
perty ” of any sort, the well-known beard being 
produced in a remarkably ingenious fashion by 
the fingers of one hand extended downwards. 

One of the most effec- 
tive of these shadow 
portraits is that of our 
premier actor, Sir Henry 
Irving (Fig. 10). The 
long hair is very cleverly 
indicated, while a 
slightly protruding 
finger-tip produces on 
the sheet the effect of 
the pince-nes. Of course, 
as we have remarked 
before, hand-shadow 
pictures cannot be 
judged when stationary. 
For each and every one 
of them is designed a 
certain marvellously ap- 
propriate movement ; 
and even the great per- 
sonages whose portraits 
appear on the disc are 
made to exhibit some mannerism or charac- 
teristic whereby they are known. 

Mr. Devant was on one occasion giving his 
shadowgraphic performance in the famous 
subterranean saloons at Welbeck Abbey ; 
and the Duchess of Portland was present 
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with her pet dog on her knee. Now, one of 
the funniest of Mr. Devant’s scenes depicts 
a quarrel between two big dogs, which are 
portrayed solely by the operator’s own two 
palms. When at length these shadowy 
animals were depic- 
ted at it tooth and 
nail on the sheet, 
Her Grace’s pet 
could no longer re- 
sist joining in the 
excitement. 

“That little dog,” 
remarked Mr. De- 
vant, “howled and 
barked with all the 
vigour it could 
muster. Evidently it 
was backing one or 
other of the com- 
batants, or perhaps 
it wanted to have a 
hand—or rather a tooth—in the fight. At 
any rate,” added the popular entertainer, 
“T considered the incident one of the 
sincerest and most unique compliments I 
ever received.” 

Talking about pupils, the first exercise 
given to the aspiring amateur is working 
the fingers in various directions. When 
the fingers are completely independent of 
one another (and it 
is no easy matter 
to make them so), 
the hands are con- 
sidered _ sufficiently 









FIG, 10,—SIR HENRY IN A SMALL PART. 


supple to commence upon the simpler 
figures, such as a rabbit, an elephant, and 
so on. Thereafter, Mr. Devant considers 
that it takes an hour’s lesson to render 
the pupil proficient in each “advanced” 
picture, 
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their own tale of clever- 
ness and ingenuity, but 
we cannot help drawing 
attention to this shadow 
picture. The noble steed, 
though obviously handi- 
capped by a big head 
(M. ‘Trewey’s extensive 
palm), is evidently strain- 
ing every nerve to re- 
spond to its jockey’s 
imperative demand. 
Observe the set purpose 
in the intelligent face, 
the erect ears, and the 
slender neck which 
speaks of proud pedi- 
' gree. And that jockey ! 
a Why, he seems actually 
praiseworthy degree of contrariness and cus- sobbing with ill-suppressed excitement. He 
sedness. You recognise the goat who will is leaning forward to exhort his gallant 
walk into your front garden and devour all horse to another spurt, and the whip is con- 
' spicuous by its ab- 
sence. Truly a thrilling 
moment ! 
Turning to Fig. 13, 


The goat (Fig. 11) 
is a very successful 
shadow, which on 
the screen exhibits a 












the geraniums as a 
kind of hors d’auvre, 
taking the open door 
as an entrée to daintier 
things out the back. 
Notice the uncompro- 
mising horns and the 
contemplative beard, 
which nods comically 
to and fro on the 
screen. 

The close finish of 
a hotly - contestled 
Derby is shown in 
Fig. 12. Of course, 
these photographs tell 


















a holy calm set 
tles upon us. 
We are trans 
ported from the 
vitiated atmo- 
sphere of the 
race -course to 
the sacred pre- 
cints of the 
church. The re- 
verend gentle 
man is in the 
middle of an 
earnest dis- 
course ; you can 
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ric. 14 DRESSING FOR 
see that he is advising his flock to have 
nothing to do with book-makers—that he 
is warning his people to mend their ways 
and turn their gaze heavenward. At the 
same time we may point out that if he 
obeyed this last injunction himself, his 
benignant eyes would encounter M. Trewey’s 
monstrous fist, which not only does duty as 
sounding-board, but also forms the back of 
the pulpit. The body of the pulpit, by the 
way, is formed by a piece of wood or card- 
board fastened to the operator’s wrist. 

But the world is full of change, and 
another turn of the artist’s hand carries us 
away to femininity and vanity. Consider for 
a moment Fig. 14, which depicts a young 
person of little refinement immersed in the 
mysteries of the 
toilet. The proper- 
ties here used are: 
(x) a piece of cut 
cardboard on 
which coarse wool 
has been fastened ; 
(2) a few hairpins : 
(3) a pair of curl- 
ing-tongs ; and (4) 
another piece of 
cardboard which 
casts the shadow 
of the mirror of a 
dressing table. The 
lady’s face and 
somewhat spare 
neck are formed by 
the hands of the 
shadowgraphist. 
The pantomime ~ 7 on 
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gone through is 
amazingly effec- 
tive. The lady is 
very much in ear 
nest; evidently it 
is a toilet with a 
purpose. The hair 
is gradually curled, 
the hairpins placed 
in position one by 
one, sO as to sup- 
port an artificial 
dab of wool, which 
represents, we 
believe, a “ bun” 
unknown to con- 
fectioners. All this, 
with many delicate, 
inimitable touches ; 
a look in the glass 
now and then ; ex- 
pressions of alternate disappointment and 
delight, and final movements of triumph that 
are simply irresistible. 

If anxiety and grim determination are 
manifested in Fig. 14, the next photo. (Fig. 
15) shows unmistakably a complacent survey 
through a pair of “ property” lorgnettes. Now 
and again during this wonderfully funny dumb 
pantomime the lady’s enormous hand is seen 
busily at work placing the hairpins. Finally the 
exit of the “ belle” causes roars of laughter, 
her mincing gait and languishing mien being 
reproduced with overwhelming comicality. 

Some of these shadow pictures are very 
much advanced—positively life-like in move 
ment and expression. Remember, there is 
no dialogue to help out and emphasize the 
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action. But the wonderful artistry brought 
to bear on these hand shadows is nowhere 
better exemplified than in the little panto- 
mime comprised in Figs. 16 and 17. 

It is here necessary to explain that shadowy 
incidents must be, above all things, simple 
and obvious. ‘Take Fig. 16. In order to 
produce this “scenery,” a cut-out square of 
cardboard was placed between the arc lamp 
and the operator’s hands. ‘Then the itiner- 
ant musician comes along looking a little 
mournful; his hat is another little piece 
of card held between Mr. Devant’s fingers. 
He stops beneath 
the window and 
plays a simple, 
touching air — or, 
rather, the band 
does it for him, 
while he sways 
rythmically his 
aggravating per 
son. The house- 
holder is aroused, 
and goes to the 
window in his 
night-cap and a 
towering rage. 
“Go away, nasty, 
noisy, offensive 
fellow,” says he. 
The ‘ fellow” 
looks up with an 
injured air that is 
reproduced by 
finger movements 
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in a manner be- 
yond all praise ; at 
the same time his 
instrument is not 
far from his lips, 
so as to be ready 
to renew hostilities 
when the parley is 
ended. 

He refuses to go. 
Probably he says, 
doggedly, ‘* Jy 
suis, Jy reste”; 
but he is far more 
likely tosay “nasty, 
noisy, offensive ” 
things. The house- 
holder retires—not 
to bed, but to his 
washhand - stand. 
Seizing a big jug 
full of water, he 
goes to the window 
once more. ‘The musician has recommenced 
tootling-tootling (Fig. 17), that is, with a 
kind of exaggerated, defiant vigour, simply 
because he has been told to go away ; he 
little dreams of the Damocletian jug above. 
As the water (sand, really) teems down, 
amid shouts of laughter from the audience, 
the musician collapses, sadder and perhaps 
wiser, while the triumphant householder shuts 
down the window with a self-satisfied bang. 
A moment later Mr. Devant’s flexible hands 
loom large upon the illuminated disc, and 
the performance is at an end. 
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The Compleat Novelist. 


By JAMES PAyN. 


HAVE for years been subject 
to inquiries from persons 
utterly unknown to me (except 
that their name is Legion) as 
to how fame and fortune (but 
especially the latter) are to 
be won by writing novels. ‘The college where 
the art of “How to write fiction” is to 
be taught, though well ventilated, is not yet, 
it appears, built. There are professors, but 
they have not regularly set to work; they 
resemble Ministers without portfolios, a 
class of statesmen the nature of whom 
is a puzzle to many persons; there are 
even books—handbooks, primers—published 

on this sub- 

ject, but they 

do not seem 
} to have ful- 
filled their 
mission as 
guides to the Temple of 
Fame. Modesty and 
probability alike suggest that 
no advice of mine will be 
more successful. The service 
demanded of me is, in fact, 
rather a large order. ‘The 
idea seems to be that the pro- 
fession of a novelist (though 
Heaven knows we are no 
conjurers) is similar to that 
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of those prestidigttateurs 
who, after a performance, 
are prepared ‘for a con- 
sideration to inform the & 
curious how it is done. 
Still, as the inquirers are » 
so numerous, and as that 
section of the public 
(though fast diminishing) 
which does not write 
novels seems also to take -. 
an interest in the subject, “<< 
I propose to give a hint @ 
or two on it which may 
probably prove serviceable. The theme 
itself is by no means dull, and has features 
in it which are even amusing. I need 
not say that the correspondents who ask: 
“How to write Fiction,” though they have 
probably written reams of it, have pub- 
lished nothing. When a man—and especi- 
ally a woman—has done “hat, he wants 
advice from nobody, and exceedingly resents 
Vol. xiv.- 80. 





it being offered. These, however, are all Peris 
(most of them female ones) standing more 
or less “ disconsolate ” 
at the gate of Eden 
(situated in Paternoster 
Row), whose “ crystal 
bar” has proved im- 
movable even to their 
tears. 

‘“How shall I sit 
down to write a novel ?” 
inquires one, patheti- 
cally, who obviously 
desires instruction 
from the very begin- 
ning. There is a 
greater choice about 





this than she probably 
imagines. I knew one 
novelist who, while pur- 
suing his trade, never 
sat down at all, but 
stood at a desk—which 
is how, not his legs, 
but his shoulders “ got 
bowed.” Another walks 
“to and fro” (like the 
Devil) seeking for ideas. 
A bishop, the other 





= 
day, revealed to 
us the fact that 
he always wrote 
on his” knees ; 
but the work, 
we conclude, 
was a devotional 
one, and not a 





novel. One popu- 
lar story-teller, 
to my personal 
knowledge, used 
to write upon his 
stomach (2.e., lying 
upon it), with his 
reference books 
around him, 
like a sea beast 
among rocks. 
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This preliminary settled, however, my fair 
inquisitress asks me how to begin. This is 
an inquiry the importance of which is apt to 
be underrated, and, though an initial one, 
should not be the first. The first should be : 
**What shall I write about?” It is amazing 
how many of our story-tellers, and especially 
of the female ones, begin story-telling without 
having a story to tell. They start off, often 
at great speed, and sometimes too fast, but in 
no particular direction. “ Where are you going 
to, my pretty 
maid ?” is a 
question which, 
in their turn, 
might be asked 
of them. They 
are certainly not 
“ going a-milk- 
ing,” if their 
milch cow is the 
public. It is fair 
to say, however, that almost all beginners, 
whether male or female, fall into this error. 
Yet it is only geniuses who can write bril- 
liantly about nothing. “There is no pre- 
paration, there is no mechanique,” is a state 
ment only applicable to great magicians. 
Think how the greatest novelists have, sooner 
or later, had to give their attention to plot! 
There have been, of course, some very fine 
character-novels ; but these have not been 
written by beginners ; to delineate character 
requires above all things experience and 
observation. As a general rule the advice 
that should be given to all budding novelists 
is: “ Don’t be in a_ hurry to blow. If 
you have no story to tell, wait till you get 
one.” 

The necessity indeed of having the plot of 
ene’s novel—or at all events the skeleton of 
it-—arranged beforehand, is surely as obvious, 
when one comes to think of it, as that of 
knowing the lines of a ship, or the plan of a 
building, before 
commencing 
their construc- 
tion. Few of 
us, having de- 
termined to 
build our own 
houses without 
the aid of an 
architect, have 
not come to 
grief; I know 
one enterpris- 
ing person who 
forgot the stairs. 
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If you only want a bungalow—a cottage on the 
ground floor—of course, this doesn’t so much 
matter ; and similarly, the smaller the story 
the less there need be of plot; but some sort 
of plan to work upon—subject to alteration 
and with plenty of room for additions—you 
must have. The question, of course, arises : 
How to get it? But this must be answered 
by the inquirer himself. It must depend 
upon some incident or circumstance more or 
less dramatic, which has made a deep impres- 
sion on the writer’s mind; it may have 
originated there (which is the better way) or 
it may have been communicated to it, but 
the impression must be deep. Moreover, it 
should not be recent; the longer he reflects 
upon it, as the cow chews the cud, the more 
likely he is to succeed with it. Half-a-dozen 
lines suffice in the first instance for the germ 
of the story. They look bald enough, but 
there are potentialities in them for those who 
can use them, just as music, the poet tells 
us, lies in the eggs of the nightingale. As 
the born story-teller dwells on them, they 
expand page after page. New incidents, new 
situations, new characters gradually present 
themselves as in some magic mirror. ‘The 
two former may be the offspring of the 
imagination, but the latter should owe their 
being to memory: they should be studies 
from real life. Great care must, however, be 
taken to prevent recognition. The appear- 
ance, the neighbourhood, the profession of 
those portrayed should altogether differ from 
what they are in reality. Great distress of 
mind as respects this matter has been caused 
by many an undesigned coincidence, and 
all traces of personal resemblance should 
be concealed as 
carefully as an 
Indian hides his 
trail. 

Whatever may 
be the merits of 
novels of charac 
ter, it is certain 
that they do not 
appeal to the great 
world of readers 
as those do which 
deal with dramatic 
situations and 
incidents. As the 
life of the body is 
the blood, so the 
life of the novel is its “story.” My corre 
spondents seem to treat this as easy to 
procure ; but they are mistaken. There 
are many people indeed who protest they 
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have any amount of plots to give away ; “‘ just 
the very thing to write about”; but as John 
Leech used to say when a poor joke was 
suggested to him for Punch: “ Admirable 
indeed, my dear fellow, but it does not lend 
itself to illustration.” Not one tenth of the 
stories suggested by our friends are suitable 
materials for a novel. 

Singular as it may appear, before the 
beginning of a story is attempted, the writer 
who wishes to do the best for himself, and is 
not afraid of taking pains, should fix upon 
the end of it. However long may be the 
journey, and tired may be the horses, the 
post-boy who has any self-respect will always 
“ Keep a gallop 
for the avenue.” 
He is well 
aware of the 
advantage, as 
regards renu- 
meration, of 
leaving a good 
impression at 
the last. While 
as for the post- 
boy who doesn’t 
know his way, 
nor even the place for which he is bound, it is 
obvious that he doesn’t understand his busi- 

















ness. Iam convinced that the best novels, 
not “sensational” ones only, but those of 


sustained interest, have been composed, so 
to speak, backwards. The having the 
denouement, perhaps the catastrophe, well 
on one’s mind from the first, is a precaution 
similar to that which is taken by a public 
speaker who, whatever he forgets, is careful 
not to lose sight of his peroration. He well 
knows that is what he has to lead up to, and 
that upon the nature of it will chiefly depend 
his success. However well he may have got 
on up to that point, if his conclusion is lame 
and impotent, his speech will be a failure. 
Moreover, the foreknowledge of the end 
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suggests much of the proper course of 
events in a story. This is hardly to be 
understood by one who is not a novelist. 
Perhaps I may be forgiven the apparent 
egotism of an allusion to “ Lost Sir Massing- 
berd ”—a small thing, but mine own—to 
which I venture to allude only as an illus- 
tration. 





An ancient tree, which though perfect to the 
eye was hollow, suggested a novel method 
of disappearance. A man might climb into 
it and fall through, hands over head, without 
possibility of extrication. Only his muffled 
cries for help might be heard in the wood 
for hours without recognition. This was 
obviously not a position in which to leave 
one’s hero, but a very good way of disposing 
of one’s villain. The wicked baronet of the 
story was drawn from life; but he never 
would have been drawn at all except for the 
tree. He was buried —not in elm, if I 
remember right, but in oak—before he was 
born. In thinking the story out before 
putting pen to paper, the other characters 
introduced themselves, quite naturally. 

If the conclusion of a story occurs to one 

as striking and 

dramatic, it 
must not be put 
aside, of course, 
on the ground 
“of its being 
melancholy ; but 
as a general rule 
I would warn 
young novelists 
against ‘* bad 
endings”; it is 
their weakness 
to indulge in 
them just as it 
young poets to rhyme about 
Youth has the “ trick of 
A few readers may sympathize 





is that of 
premature death. 


melancholy.” 
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with this feeling, but the majority exceedingly 
resent an unhappy termination to a story in 
which they have been interested. Some 
persons will not open a novel suspected of 
this drawback, and I have known even books 
like the “‘ Bride of Lammermoor” to remain 
unread in consequence. What right has a 
man to pen a story like ‘Turganieff’s “On 
the Eve” to make generations of his fellow- 
creatures miserable ? What lesson is to be 
learnt from it save the inscrutable cruelty of 
Fate? Who is the better—or even the wiser 
—for it? 

Irollope was, on the whole, a_ kindly 
writer, but who does not resent the absurd 
scruples he puts into the mouth of Lily Dale 
which make the life-long fidelity of Johnny 
Eames futile? Take, on the other hand, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s equally simple story of “A 
Rose in June.” There is sadness enough in 
it, but how much more naturally and satis- 
factorily is the course of true love brought to 
its close. 

At all events, whether the ending is good 
or bad, it ought to be concealed. ‘There are 
some readers indeed who are 
so unprincipled as to look 
at (what used to be) the 
third volume first, just as 
children cannot keep their 
hands from the dessert when 
the soup is on the table ; 
but this conduct is con- 
temptible. Wilkie Collins 
thought it criminal. I shall 
never forget his distress of 
mind when, in the vanity of 
youth, I boasted to him of 
how I had guessed the secret 
of “The Moonstone” at an 
than he had intended. 

The plot of the story having been decided 
upon, it is advisable to make a skeleton plan 
of it on large cardboard, with plenty of room 
for the filling in of such dramatis persone as 
are deemed appropriate to it, and any inci- 
dents which may occur to the mind as likely 
to be suitable and attractive. The fictitious 
names of the characters should be placed 
side by side with the real ones, that their 
connection should not be lost sight of, while 
their idiosyncrasies and other recognisable 
qualities should be carefully avoided. It 
may, I hope, not be necessary, but it is still 
to warn the neophyte against 


earlier date 


advisable 


making use of the unfair advantage which 
publication gives him to satirize persons who 
may be obnoxious to him; this is too often 
done, in ignorance, perhaps, of the serious 
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consequences that may flow from it ; but it is 
a most cowardly proceeding, like that of 
striking with a deadly weapon an unarmed 
enemy. When a satire becomes personal 
it is a lampoon. Even when no harm is 
intended, and recognition takes place, much 
distress of mind may be caused not only to 
the person satirized but to the satirist. There 
was little in Charles Dickens's writings to be 
repented of, but it is well known that he 
grievously regretted his delineation of Leigh 
Hunt as Harold Skimpole. Hunt's peculiari- 
ties were recognised at once, and the vices of 
Skimpole, which were not Hunt’s at all, only 
too readily attributed to him. Apology in 
such cases is useless. Litera scripta manet ; 
the mischief is done. 

I may here say, though it is anticipating 
matters, that no man who wishes to be happy 
in his vocation should become a novelist 
who is so thin-skinned or impatient of censure 
as to take unfavourable criticisms as a personal 
affront, or seek to be “even” with the man 
who writes it. I have known some very 
unpleasant consequences arise from this 
foolish indignation, especially 
where, as often happens, it 
has been misplaced, and the 
outrage has been attributed to 
the wrong man. By him who 
aspires to be a man of letters 
all personalities should be 
avoided, and especially by the 
writer of Fiction. If he wants 
to be uncivil, let him write 
an historical novel, and pitch 
into somebody who has been 
dead for a century or two. 
Matters will become much 
too personal with him, whether he will or 
no, before he has done with novel writing : 
it necessitates a study of his fellow-creatures 
that will compel him to see faults where he 
would far rather be blind, and things dis- 
tasteful in those he loves. 

As for the scene of his story, I would 
recommend Scott, junior (if he will allow me 
to call him so), not to select foreign ones, 
however conversant he may be with them ; 
the taste of the British novel reader is as 
insular as his dwelling-place, and he prefers 
to read of places he has visited, and of 
customs with which he is familiar. There 
have been some exceptions, but, as a rule, 
even our most popular novelists have lost 
something of their circulation when they 
have ventured on alien soil. With readers 
who have passed much of their time 
abroad, there is of course no objection 
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to this; they may even prefer it, as awaken- 
ing pleasant memories; but they are but 
a small minority; the others best like to 
read of what they are familiar with, and are 
in a position to pass judgment on. ‘The 
case is somewhat similar to that of foreign 
novels: those who can read them in the 
language they are written in take pleasure in 
them; but translations of them are not 
popular with the less accomplished. Wher- 
ever the scene of the novel is placed, however, 
it is absolutely necessary for the writer to 
become thoroughly acquainted with it. No 
time, or trouble, should be grudged in 
this matter. It is by no means, however, 
necessary to stay long in the chosen locality ; 
on the contrary, the salient points which 
strike one on a first acquaintance are apt to 
be lost through familiarity with them, and it 
is these which strike the reader. 

To pass from “place” to “period” I 
would observe that, though of late years 
there has been a great resuscitation of 
the historical novel, it is generally a 
mistake for writers who would be popular 
to place their story in a far back time. 
One or two have recently made a great 
success in so doing, but it is given to very 
few to clothe dry bones with flesh. It is of 
course necessary to study the period and to 
read much literature concerning it; and the 
too general result of this is to give to the 
composition the impression of “ cram,” of its 
having been “got up” for the occasion. The 
story that finds most readers is almost always 
a tale of to-day. They like to be in a position 
to criticise ; to say this and that is contrary 
or in accordance with their own experience ; 
that they have met, or not met, the charac- 
ters described ; 


whereas for 
the  vraisemb- 
lance of folks 


in armour who 
moved in so- 
ciety upon 
horseback, they 
are obliged to 
accept the 
author’s ipse 
~ dixit. 
Almost all 
young writers 
~ cast their fiction 
in the autobiographical form, for indeed they 
are generally their own heroes. This has 
been done a few times only with success (as 
in the case of “David Copperfield ”), even by 
great authors; with small ones it is a fatal 
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error. There is always a 
great deal too much about 
the author’s boyhood, 
which, except to his 
mother, is absolutely un- 
interesting. “ Boys will be 
boys,” it is said by way of. 
apology, and they need it. 
Some adults may want to 
have their school-days over 
again, which only shows 
they have forgotten them 
—but they don’t want to 
other people’s school-days. There 
is nothing duller than the reminiscences 
of boyhood, except those of girlhood. 
Women writers scarcely ever allow their 
readers to escape from these narratives. 
They wi// begin with their heroine in short 
frocks,’ and some- 
times in long 
clothes. She has her 
skipping-rope, with 
which we wish she 
would hang herself, 
and her girl friends, 
who are as unenter- 





ew 


read of 


taining as_ herself, 
and her ‘‘ yearn- 
ings.” She yearns 


through a dozen 
chapters, while the 
reader yawns. It would be sucha relief if 
she would do something, even if it were 
to run away with the page. Children are 
charming (and so are dogs) when they leaven 
a story, but they should not be allowed, any 
more than in real life, to occupy too much of 
the attention. And whether in youth, or at 
any other period, there should be no ego in 
a novel. The introduction of self into it is 
fatal. Thackeray, it may be said, did it; 
but it was a mistake even in his case, and 
it is probable that Scott, junior, is not a 
Thackeray. Does he suppose that his 
puppets are so lifelike that it is necessary 
(like Bottom the weaver) to put his head 
outside the puppet-show to assure us that 
they are not really alive? Does he imagine 
that his tale has such a sustained interest 
that it can bear this solution of continuity ? 
If he does, he possesses at least one quality 
which some people think is necessary to 
literary success—*“ a gude conceit of himself.” 

On the other hand, he should not be 
afraid of expressing his opinions; while 
young at the trade, it is better to do so 
through the mouths of his characters ; but if 
this cannot appropriately be done, let him 
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state them, though always in an impersonal 
way. To students of fiction it is interesting 
to mark how, as authors gather strength, and 
gain their places in the world, they deliver 
their oditer dictar upon things in general. 

I may here tell a secret, or at all events 
something not generally known, concerning 
popular, and presumably good, novelists. 
Sometimes, of course, their circulation wanes 
with their wits ; old age has its natural effect 
upon their powers of imagination ; but much 
more commonly their reputation decays 
through another attribute of old age, which 


is by no means unavoidable, namely, in- 
dolence. ‘They flatter themselves they are 
sure of their public, which, indeed, is 


always faithful to them as long as can be 
reasonably expected, and even beyond it; 
and they no longer take the same pains to 
please as they used to do; they substitute 
recollection for observation, and trust to 
memory where they formerly drew from 
experience. It is irksome to them to take 
trouble. Now, though no definition of 
genius is so idiotic and absolutely contrary 
to the fact than that which describes it as 
“an infinite capacity for taking pains,” if 
pains are not taken, even genius cannot 
in the end succeed, however fortunate it 
may be in the beginning. While if Scott, 
junior, is only a young person of talent and 
not a genius (as is possible), he may just 
as well hope to bea great engineer, if he takes 
no pains, as to be a novelist. It seems so easy 
to those who have never done it to succeed 
in fiction ; story-telling appears such a holi- 
day task to the outsider; but as a matter 
of fact it requires a great deal of application, 
observation, study, and, above all things, 
patience and perseverance. Only a few 
writers “awake to find them- 
selves famous,” and even these 
have generally had rather a 
long night. 

The greatest bugbear in the 
eyes of the young novelist is 
the critic. This wicked creature 
is credited with an irreconcil- 
able. enmity to imaginative 
literature, and with a disposi- 
tion to dance upon the bodies 
of all who follow it, but 
especially upon the young. 
The exaggerated fear in which 
he is held is in reality caused 
by his victims’ exaggerated 
ideas of their own importance. 
If they knew what very little 
displacement was caused by 
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their plunge into Fiction, they would know 
how brief is the effect of any comments 
that may be made upon it. As a matter 
of fact, very few people read reviews, and 
the impression they create seldom endures 
beyond the week in which they appear; 
one review pushes the next out of recol- 
lection, as one pellet drives out another 
in a pop-gun. The harm wrought by an 
ill-natured, or what is called a “ nasty,” 
review—for, of course, we are not considering 
a just one, to which no objection should be 
made—depends chiefly upon whether the 
author vituperated is fool enough to read it. 
It is quite amazing how otherwise sensible 
persons are tempted to do this throughout 
their lives. I knew one very successful 
author who could never withstand the 
temptation to read what he had already 
heard was an “attack upon him” wherever 
it was. He used to buy the review or news- 
paper—thus actually increasing the resources 
of his enemy—and after 
having made himself 
thoroughly miserable with 
reading it, tear it into 
fragments. The other 
unpleasantness about un- 
favourable criticism is 
that one’s friends always 
get hold of it, and _per- 
haps send one a copy of 
it, explaining in a sympa- 





thetic letter how they 
“deplore it.” This is S%> 
scarcely what is called oe 


“backing ” on the part of one’s friends. ‘The 
“Compleat Novelist” would be a misnomer 
indeed for a gentleman who embraces that 
profession with the fear of the critic before 
his eyes. Let him lay to heart 
the admirable saying, ‘“ No 
man was ever written down 
except by himself.” 

When the skeleton of his 
story is finished he must be 
careful to avoid plumping it 
out by padding. He should 
be always marching on with 
his story and never “ marking 
time,” like a recruit at drill. 
Dissertations and disquisitions 
should be avoided. Where 
his characters indulge in re- 
flection they should be as brief 
as epigrams, and, if possible, 
as pointed. There is nothing 
so tedious in fiction as a 
Hamlet hero. 
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As to the nature of the novel, that must, 
of course, depend upon the nature of the 
author, but it is certain that popularity most 
attends the writer who can attach Cupid to 
his chariot wheels. By far the majority of 
novel readers are the ladies, and they prefer, 
above all others, the love story. It is true 
that some of our greatest writers, Thackeray 
especially, and in a less degree Dickens, have 
not been very successful in their treatment 
of this matter, but genius has no laws. I 
have already apologized to Scott, junior, for 
taking it for granted that his gift is short 
of genius; if it were otherwise, he needs 
no teaching. But it is quite curious how 
independent is a writer who has a speciality 
for describing courtship of any other attrac- 
tions. ‘Trollope, who, of course, had many 
other gifts, could turn out whole volumes 
descriptive of the tender passion. The too 
faithful Johnny Eames is exhibited at the 
feet of his inamorata not only in one novel 
but several ; his courtship has continuations ; 
yet the ladies never tired of it. In these days, 
popularity has been sometimes obtained upon 
these lines after a fashion to which it is not 
necessary to allude ; I will not suppose Scott, 
junior, to be capable of seeking the bubble 
reputation in dirty waters, as a mudlark dives 

for pence. There 

are plenty of 
° honest women and 
; honourable men in 
the world, if he 
have the eyes to 
see them and the 
hand to draw 
them. 

Still I would 
warn him against 
the diffuse des- 
criptions of the 
young people 
t whose course of 
true love he has set 
himself to narrate. 
It will astonish 
him perhaps to learn that no novelist has as 
yet described the appearance of a heroine so 
as to be recognisable by his readers; the 
picture of her they make in their own minds 
will not be the one he would fain have 
suggested to them. At the very best it will 
be only such a likeness as may be gathered 
from a passport. Women writers will fill a 
dozen pages with their heroine’s exquisite 
features (not forgetting the lobe of her ear), 
and a dozen more with her dress. This I 
do not recommend, and as for that latter 
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matter, though I understand it is attractive 
to female readers, Scott, junior, being a male, 
is certain to make a mess of it. Nor dol 
think it is advisable that he should “ pan 
out” too much on the scenery ; as a matter 
of fact, this is mostly skipped, but I may add 
concerning it, as of the portrait-painting, that 
unless there are very salient points about it, 
it fails to give the impression desired. Any- 
one who visits the places described by even 
such a master of the pen as Walter Scott, 
must acknowledge that that is his first intro- 
duction to them ; he has gained no familiarity 
with them through the printed page. 

The chief point of a novelist’s endeavours 
should be to give his story sustained interest. 
It is, of course, necessary, in a long one, to 
break the thread when he introduces new 
scenes and characters, but it should be picked 
up as soon as possible, and both old and 
new combined in it. There are many 
admirable works that can be taken up and 
laid down at any time, but this should not 
be the case with 
a novel. The aspi- 
ration of one of 
our greatest writers 
was “to cheat a 
schoolboy of his 
hour of play” (a 
much more diffi- 
cult task, by-the- 
bye, than to cheat 
him of an hour of 
work, which he 
will cheerfully give up for almost any other 
occupation), and the ambition of a novelist, 
unless he is one of those who write “ with a 
purpose,” should be to—what some excellent 
people would call—‘“ waste the time” of his 
readers ; that is to say, to so fascinate them 
that they cannot lay his story down, or go to 
bed, until they have finished it ; and no matter 
what may be his wit or wisdom, he will never 
accomplish this unless he has a story to tell 
them. And.thus we come round to the 
point from which we started, the paramount 
necessity of a good plot. “A good plot,” as 
Hotspur says, “and /fud/ of expectation, an 
excellent plot.” 

Lastly, neither time nor pains should be 
spared in the choice of title. This is very 
important, especially with a new writer. The 
same foolish persons who tell us that all the 
plots have been exhausted, will doubtless say 
that the titles also have already been appro- 





priated. A great many of them have been 
so, as is evidenced by the number of 
novels that have had to change their 
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names between their serial publication and 
their book form in consequence. They are 
names, of course, of unknown novels, for no 
one would be so impudent as to take that 
of a well-known one—which their authors 
have not even thought it worth while to 
spend five shillings in registering. It is 
pretty certain that no court of law would 
award damages for doing what could not be 
helped, and what could not but result, if 
it had any result, in the advantage of the 
person (supposed to be) injured. Still, it is 
advisable to take every precaution possible 
to avoid this duplication. The title should 
indicate the nature of the story without re- 
vealing its secret, and should not be a proper 
name, which can attract nobody. “ David 
Copperfield” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit” are 
attractive to us, because we are all acquainted 
with their contents, but they are, as titles, 
colourless, and excite no curiosity. When 
Scott, junior, has attained fame, he can call 
his novel what he pleases. 
Some care should be also 
names ofthe characters of a novel. 
are improving in this respect, 
and we seldom read such 
obvious titles as were at one 
time common in_ fiction, re- 
minding us of those in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
Faithfuls and Easies, the Gam- 
mons, the Quirks and Snaps, 
the Sir Harkaway' Rotgut 
Wildfires, once so familiar to 


taken with the 
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us, would now be pronounced crude and 
extravagant. Dickens was almost the first 
to escape from them; his names were all 
taken from real life, either from what 
he read over shops or in the Post Office 
Directory. The exception is in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” where, however, there is an excellent 
name of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” type—Sir 
Mulberry Hawke. Scott, junior, should take 
his names from the Directory, but be careful 
to put an out-of-the-way Christian name before 
them, so as to avoid the risk, if not of an 
action for libel, at least of some personal 
unpleasantness. People don’t like being 
called “ out of their names,” but still more do 
they dislike their real ones stuck on to a bad 
character in a novel, like a lady’s head on 
the body of a comic photograph. 

In all that I have said of him, let Scott, 
junior, distinctly understand that I pretend 
to teach no method of making bricks without 
straw. If he has no natural turn for story- 
telling, no human being can give it to him; 
but if he has a bent that way—-and not 
merely a passionate desire to see himself in 
print, which is a much com- 
moner attribute — I have 
endeavoured to show him how 
he can utilize it; what he 
should give his attention to, 
and what he should avoid. I 
cannot promise him success, 
but I believe I have shown 
him the way in which he is 
most likely to attain it. 














CHAPTER I. 
THE BUILDING OF THE “WARDER.” 
Marine Board of Port 
Endeavour, the capital and 
chief harbour of Cooksland, 
had for long turned a deaf ear 
to petitions presented by many 
shipmasters, coasting and 
foreign, that the Cat and Kittens reef should 
be either bell-buoyed or lit from a stationary 
vessel. The Board’s contention was that, as 
the Point Mangrove Light, in addition to its 
chief duty, also threw a green ray between 
the bearings of S. 3% W. and S.S.E., four 
cables east of the reef, such was ample 
warning to enable vessels to clear the 
dangerous Cat and her family. 

Two brigs and a coasting schooner had 
already come to grief on the just awash 
rocks. Skippers and mates had lost their 
certificates, and some their lives ; and all the 
survivors swore to the absence of “the green 
ray.” But, as the Board knew it must have 
been there, the excuse availed nothing. 

One night, however, the President of the 
Board himself, coming up from the south in 
dirty weather on the Pa/metto, all at once 
was awakened from sleep by a nasty thump- 
ing and bumping that nearly shook him out 


of his bunk. 
Vol. xiv.—81. 
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Rushing up on to the bridge in his 
pyjamas, he shouted to the skipper—old 
Jack Haynes-—“ What's the matter now? 
Where the deuce have you got the ship?” 

“ Hard and fast on the Cat and Kittens,” 
replied old Jack, calmly. “ And now where's 
your cussed green ray, eh?” 

As a matter of fact, nothing at all was 
visible except a smother of white foam 
leaping with joyful crashings on the fore- 
part of the little steamer, and Point Man- 
grove Light bearing exactly as it should 
have done to enable the /a/metto to clear 
the reef. 

“But I’ve seen the green light myself 
many a time!” exclaimed the President, as 
he hung on and shivered to windward, whilst” 
the engines rattled and clattered full-speed 
astern for all they were worth in a vain 
attempt to get out of the Cat’s claws. 

“So’ve I,” replied Haynes, placidly, “in 
clear weather. But not in a_ southerly 
smother like this. Just such another night 
it was that my brother Jim ran on to ’em in 
the Star of Judah. And you broke him for 
it ; and told him he was no sailor because he 
couldn’t see your cussed grcen ray. Now, 
when you get to kingdom-come and meet 
those other poor chaps there, you'll have to 
admit that even Marine Boards don’t know 
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everything.” And with a short laugh the 
old captain turned away. 

But eventually, the lifeboat coming out to 
them, they all escaped just by the skin of 
their teeth, leaving the old Pa/metto to be 
crushed to pieces by rocky fangs and claws. 

And the President being, when convinced, 
as he was that night, on the whole a just 
man, not only caused the captain’s certificate 
to be returned to him, but saw, too, that he got 
another ship. Still, to the end of his life he 
swore that old Jack Haynes had shoved his 
vessel on to the reef simply because the 
President of the Marine Board happened to 
be a passenger. 

However, this was the little incident that 
quickly caused tenders to be called for the 
construction, locally, of a bell-buoy. And 
inasmuch as all young countries like big 
things, this buoy was to be very big—a record 
buoy, in fact, carrying a bell as big as a 
drum. 

Sam Johnson, of the Vulcan Foundry, was 
the man who got the contract, not because 
he was the lowest tenderer, but because he 
was the only one. 

Other artificers fought shy of the business. 
Doubtless they could construct the buoy ; 
but the bell bothered them. And by the 
terms of the contract everything was to be 
made within the colony. However, nothing 
daunted, Sam and his men and his one 
apprentice went to work, with the result that, 
in a few weeks, a huge cone of riveted sheet- 
iron lay in his yard. Each apex of the cone 
was flat. To the bottom one was bolted a great 
staple for the mooring-chain ; on the top one, 
hung from a cross-head supported by two up 
rights, an oblong-shaped fabric of Muntz-metal 
with, inside it, a tongue as big as a very big 
water - bottle. This was the bell. And it 
swung any way to the lightest touch, giving 
forth a dull boom, that Johnson swore could 
be heard at Flat Island Light, twenty miles 
down the coast 

Take one of those Australian bullock-bells 
their owners set such store by, and which 
resemble in shape nothing so much as an 
oval-sided jug, long and narrow, and whose 
hollow knock, knock can be heard a tre- 
mendous distance ; then multiply it inde- 
finitely, and you will have a faint conception 
of what this great bell was like. As for the 
buoy, it was bigger than any of its family to 
be seen in Portsmouth Dockyard. And 


there are some very big ones there. 

And as it lay on its side, with its third 
coat of bright red paint just dry, and its 
gaping man-hole waiting to be hermetically 
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sealed, the Marine Board and the harbour- 
inaster, and all the seafarers of the port, came 
and inspected it, and pronounced it “a good 
job,” and congratulated its builder, and 
prophesied that now the Cat and Kittens 
should claim no more victims. 

Of course, there was a lightship clique 
who growled. But they were in a minority, 
and unpopular because the magic word 
“retrenchment” was just at that time in 
the air. And a lightship would be a 
very expensive matter. Besides, the buoy 
was a local article manufactured neither in 
Great Britain nor Germany, but in Cooks- 
land, and probably the first, as it certainly 
was the biggest, in all the Colonies to be 
thus made. Therefore, prior to placing it in 
position, there assuredly must be the usual 
Greater-British feeding and drinking to mark 
the event, and show those jealous Southern 
States what Cooksland could do at a pinch 
when called upon. And the pretty daughter 
of the Governor of the great, grim, stone 
gaol, up there on the hill, was presently asked 
to give the buoy a name, and break a bottle 
of wine over its steep sides; up and down 
and across which rows of round-headed 
rivets rah like buttons on a costers Sunday 
coat. 

Perhaps a touch of her own peculiar 
environment lent itself to the suggestion as, 
after a moment’s thought, the Governor’s 
blushing daughter pulled the string, and in 
clear tones said, as the bottle smashed: “I 
name you the Red Warder. And may you 
ever keep faithful watch and ward ; warning 
with loud voice through storm and darkness 
the ships to avoid the cruel rocks we put you 
in charge of.” 

Without any preparation, it was prettily 
said—and the cheers that greeted the little 
speech echoed loud and long from many a 
lusty throat whose owner used the sea. 


CHAPTER IL. 

THE CONDEMNED CELL. 
MEANWHILE, above them in the prison over 
which her father reigned supreme, a man sat 
in the condemned cell waiting for death. 
From far inland they had brought him, 
captured b 1e Black Police, after much 
hunting of that wild land where the Big 
Lignum Swamp runs up nearly to the spurs: 
of the Basalt Ranges. 

“Combo” Carter, so called because of his 
habit of at times associating with the blacks, 
and for long spells living as one of a tribe, 
was still quite a young man—not yet three- 
and-twenty. Born at one of the border 
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townships of the hinterland, even as a boy 
he had begun his career by gaining the 
reputation of an expert horse-thief. ‘Moving 
farther out, he and a gang of other rogues 
had “lived on the game,” as they termed it, 
z.e., stealing stock and taking them South for 
sale. But this business proving too tame for 
a born desperado like Carter, he, one day, 
made his appearance in his birthplace bent 
on bigger mischief. Quite alone, mounted 
on a splendid horse, and with a couple of 
revolvers stuck in his belt ; cabbage-tree hat 
at the back of his head ; blue shirt, riding- 
breeches and boots, he rode down the dusty 
single street of the little township that lay 
roasting in the fierce western sun. Halting 
in front of the weather-board branch bank of 
Cooksland, he swaggered inside, and at once 
covering the manager with his pistol, ordered 
him to “ bail up.” 

But the other, instead of doing so, made 
a dash for a drawer in which was a revolver. 
Even as he moved, Combo shot him dead. 








Just then the eldest son, a boy of fifteen, 
entering, and boldly rushing at the murderer, 
fell over his father with a bullet through his 
shoulder. But now some of the townspeople, 
aroused by the shooting, were making for the 
bank ; and Combo, seizing a packet of notes 
from the open safe, ran out and, keeping 
the people at bay with his pistols, mounted, 
and rode away in safety. 

The very next day he robbed and killed 
a travelling hawker, throwing his body into 


‘KEEPING THE PEOPLE AT RAY.” 
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the tilted cart containing the ‘latter's stock 
of goods, and setting the lot on fire. Then, 
driving the unfortunate man’s horses before 
him, he had made back into the wild 
fastnesses of the Basalt Ranges, to live there 
a solitary outlaw, until, after months of weary 
tracking and trap-setting, at last the troopers, 
white and black, had made a surround and a 
capture. 

Such was the man who sat in the con- 
demned cell at Endeavour Gaol—a human 
tiger, whose face, with its long, straight, 
thin-lipped mouth, high cheek-bones, and 
slits of restless black eyes that seemed always 
trying to see each other over the flat, fleshy 
nose, formed a fit index to the cruel, brutal 
character of its owner. A fair type, “Combo,” 
of the back-blocks Bush-native, who fears 
neither God, man, devil, nor any living thing. 

The condemned cell at Port Endeavour is 
merely a stone cage with the fourth side—the 
one that opens on to the broad corridor— 
formed of stout iron bars, in which is a wicket 
gate, just large enough to 
admit of one man passing 
through. And here, on the 
night after the christening 
of the “Red Warder,” sat 





Combo Carter, in the full glare of the electric 
light, watching with tigerish eyes the prison 
guard as he patrolled, rifle on shoulder, the 
length of the corridor, pausing each time he 
came opposite the bars to glance at the 
silent figure within. 

The man, doomed to die three days hence, 
was not handcuffed. But a pair of strong 
though light irons, with a two-foot chain 
between them, confined his legs. Since his 
conviction the prisoner had altered nothing 
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from the same sulky indifference that had 
characterized his manner throughout. Reject- 
ing with scorn the ministration of the 
chaplain, he either lay in his hammock dozing, 
or sat, as now, on the little wooden shelf 
fixed to the wall, and with that evil-looking, 
hairless, pallid face resting on his hands, 
watched in a crouching attitude through half- 
closed eyes the ceaseless pacing of the 
warder. 

The latter, a young Englishman not long 
joined the force, had, when occasion offered, 
been able to do several little kindnesses to 
the convict. whose position, as one for whom 
life was getting so terribly short, appealed, in 
spite of his crimes, to 
a heart yet unhardened l 
by much experience of 
prison sights and 
scenes. For the past 
few days he had suf 
fered much from tooth 
ache, and even now his 
jaw was bound with a 
flannel bandage. Also, 
when he had relieved 
the last guard he had 
casually mentioned to 


him the fact of his 

having procured leave ' 

to go into the town {W, —_ 
that night and have ye IPP). 
the tooth drawn. His dit kit, db , 
watch was nearly over— Sa — 


only another half-hour 
more when, 
passing the condemned 
cell, he saw something 


or SO 


that drove all other 
thoughts out of his 
mind. 


With a gurgling, 
choking sound, his legs 
apparently drawn up “sul 
clear of the floor, 

Combo was hanging by a saddle-strap he 
used as a belt from one of the iron hooks of 
his hammock. An older hand might have 
paused a moment; for never, until now, 
had the prisoner shown the least inclination 
towards suicide, mouthing, indeed, with many 
oaths, his determination to “die game.” But 
Ashton, laying aside his rifle, hurriedly 
pushed back the patent spring of the wicket, 
and in his eagerness almost tumbled into the 
cell. He had better have entered a tiger’s. 
In a second the murderer was upon him with 
the whole weight of his long, lithe body 
bearing him down, and the sinewy hands 
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gripping his neck like a vice, and throttling 
the life out of him even before they fell. 

At last relaxing his fierce grasp, the 
prisoner rose and kicked heavily at the 
motionless thing that, with wide-open mouth 
and protruding eyes and tongue, stared 
blankly up at him. Then, giving a grunt of 
satisfaction as he saw that his work was 
complete, he searched the dead man’s 
pockets, and, soon finding what he sought, 
unlocked his leg-irons. Then, peering into 
the corridor, he listened intently. But not 
a sound broke the silence except the purring 
of a distant dynamo. He, long ago, had 
heard the report of the nine o’elock gun from 

the battery on Flagstaff 
Hill, and knew that 
sf he had, therefore, not 
I much time to spare. 
Rapidly and thoroughly 
he went about his busi- 
ness ; until, once again, 
a sentry with muffled 
face and_ shouldered 
rifle paced slowly up 
and down, pausing 
every now and then to 
glance into the cell 
where, over one side of 
the straining hammock, 
a glimpse could be 
gained of a manacled 
leg. Suddenly his eye 
was caught by a white, 
square object on the 
floor of the cell ; and, re 
entering, he carelessly 
picked up a card and 
threw it into the ham 
mock. If he had but 
known ! 

CHAPTER III 
A HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 
“Ocu, be jabers, me 
poor man, an’ is ut so bad agin, thin? Ay, 
shure, I see the brute’s there all roight. 
Bedad, an’ the suner his neck’s stretched the 
suner we'll be at pace agin. Now aff wid 
ye, an’ git the rotten thing out.” 

Thus Relief-Constable Sullivan to the man 
with his swathed face in No. 4 corridor who, 
peaked cap drawn over his brows, and hand 
kerchief to his mouth, seemed able to do 
nothing but shake his head and groan, whilst 
pointing to the cell in token that all was well 
with his charge. 

Along the passage and down some stairs, 
and through another passage, all brilliantly 
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lit, went the sham constable, one hand to his 
face; grasping his rifle with the other. At 
the end of the last passage was a covered 
yard, at the farther side of which he could 
see the great iron entrance-gate of the gaol, 
through whose bars a big, round, white moon 
seemed to glare inquisitively, so close she 
looked. And now the road to freedom 
appeared clear ; and, by instinct, depositing 
his rifle in the arm-rack on the left hand of 
the hall-way, he turned towards the little open 
vate to the right of the main entrance, always 
barred, this latter, except to admit the prison 
van—* Black Maria.” 

But one does not get out of Port Endeavour 
Gaol so easily—bound or free! The Gover- 
nor, an old Army colonel—martinet, and, 
therefore, in the regard of his men, faddist- 
saw to that. ‘Thus, as the escaping felon 
stepped to the wicket, coolly exultant, and 
sniffing the fresh night air with all the eager- 
ness of one long confined, a man issuing 
from the lighted guard-house said: “ Halloa, 
Ashton! Off to have it out? Well, it’s the 
only cure. Give me your pass till I clock 
you,” and he extended his hand. 

The cold sweat started in beads from the 
other’s forehead as, to gain time, he mumbled 
indistinctly, and groped with one hand in his 
pockets for the thing 
that now flashed into 
his mind with fatal 
certainty was not 
there. Idiot, ass, that 
he was! The card, 


doubtless, that he 
had pulled out of 
the fellow’s pocket 


with the key of the 
irons, and, neglecting 
to even glance at, 
had thrown into the 
hammock! 

“Left it in your 
room, eh?” queried 
the other, jokingly. 
“Well, my son, you'll 
have to find it, tooth 
or no tooth. It’s 
worth my jacket to 
let you out without 
it. Now, then, off 
you go and get your 
ticket.” 

That, however, was 
more than even he 
dare do ; although, 
for a moment, the 
thought occurred to 
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him to return and kill Sullivan, and then 
possess himself of the pass lying on the dead 
body in the hammock. But he was now 
unarmed. Sullivan was a big, powerful man. 
No, plainly, there was nothing for it but a 
dash. 

Where he stood was somewhat in shadow. 
Even now, Sullivan might have taken it into 
his head to have a look at his prisoner. He 
could hear steps approaching. The constable 
on duty was, too, he thought, eyeing him 
suspiciously. In a second his resolution was 
taken. From the shadow of the porch he 
might still have made a dart, preserving his 
incognito, his escapade set down to pain, and 
the knowledge that he had lost his pass. 


All these alternatives flitted across his 
brain in a space of time measurable by 
a dozen heart - beats. Realizing — that 


his case was desperate indeed, al! the old 
murderous bravado rose up strong and fierce 
within him. He began to see red. Armed, 
he would have killed the man who stood 
there in his path, as he had so lately killed 
the other one. Suddenly, tearing off his 
bandages and pushing his cap away from his 
eyes, he thrust a distorted, furious face into 
the light. ‘The guard stepped back appalled, 


and the next minute a crashing blow from 
the other’s fist sent him 
reeling to the ground. 
minute, 


Another and 


**\ CRASHING BLOW SENT HIM REELING TO THE GROUND.” 
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the murderer was through the gate and speed- 
ing along the road to the town, ankle-deep 
in powdery dust that rose in white clouds 
into the white moonlight. 

Zip, zip, ping, ping, came the bullets as the 
men on the watch-towers fired at the flying 
form, whilst the great bell rang out sharp and 
quick; and hurrying, half-dressed warders 
snatched up their Martinis and ran, firing as 
they went at the pillar of dust ahead. 

Ping, ping, szz, szz! How the bullets 
hissed and whistled past him down the hill, 
kicking up little splotches of dust far in front ! 
And how that infernal bell rang! He hated 
bells! Always had done so, since the old 
days at Arawatta homestead, when a boy, at 
the call of one, he rose at dawn to tramp 
through the wet grass after the station saddle- 
horses. If ever he owned a sStatior, he’d 
take good care to have a night-horse kept in. 
Ah! that was a hit! He could feel the 
blood running down his leg into his boot. 
If he only had hold of the fellow that fired 
the shot! 

He did not in the least know where he 
was making for, never having been at the 
port before, nor, indeed, anywhere except 
“Out Back”; but still he kept going, and 
still the bullets sang past him and pecked at 
the dust in front. The way lay all down hill. 
In front of him he could see the harbour, 
and the masts of the shipping, clear in the 
moonlight. Behind him he could hear the 
muffled tramp of many steps. He felt weak, 
and staggered once or twice. All at once he 
became aware of shouts coming towards him. 
But by this he was at the foot of the steep 
descent on the brow of which was placed the 
gaol. To the right the road wound towards 
the heart of the town. To the left, close to 
the sea-beach, were some sheds and yards, 
stacks of timber, jetties, and a small coaster 
or two. 

Dust was rising ahead, evidently from police 
or townspeople aroused by the firing and bell- 
ringing, and hastening towards the gaol. It was 
worse than useless to go on. ‘The rifles were 
quiet now. Where he crouched, in the shadow 
of a paling fence, his pursuers could not 
see him. A storm, too, was coming up, and 
black clouds were already throwing their 
reflection on the white ground. Rising, he 
crept along the fence, till, finding a broken 
paling, he tore it out and squeezed through. 
He was ina yard; a long shed from which 
rose a chimney took up one side. There 
was a smell of hot iron and fresh paint in the 
air ; his feet crunched cinders. Right against 


him loomed a big, curicusly-shaped mass, 


whose possible use puzzled him as he limped 
into the shadow of it, and gave it a moment’s 
vague speculation, whilst heavy rain-drops 
splashed hollowly on its iron skin. At 
the height of his shoulder was an aperture 
big enough for him to get through, and so 
into the belly of the thing. He could hear 
his pursuers cursing the gloom at the other 
side of the fence. Just as well in there as 
anywhere else! And putting all his strength 
into the effort, he drew himself up by his 
wrists until he got his head in; and then, 
holding on by a cross-stay, he wriggled his 
whole body through. 

He was a tall man ; but swinging from the 
stay he could touch no bottom. Deciding 
to let go, he, however, only had to drop some 
three feet. And wherever he sat he sat on a 
slope, a matter that seemed so funny to him 
that he laughed aloud, whilst the lightning 
flashed and the thunder roared, and the 
tropical rain fell in streaming sheets over his 
refuge—kept dry by reason of the entrance 
being on the under side. The incessant 
lightning illumined his cavern continuously, 
enabling him to discover that his wound was 
not serious—a bullet had passed through the 
fleshy part of his thigh; and, tearing up a 
kerchief he found in the pocket of the 
constabulary tunic, he soon extemporized an 
efficient bandage. In another pocket he 
came across a plug of tobacco, of which 
taking a good chew, he lay back and stolidly 
awaited what fortune might have further in 
store for him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MOORING OF “THE WARDER.” 
In spite of his wound, which smarted, 
Combo Carter slept until awakened by voices 
at the mouth of his shelter, where Sam 
Johnson and a group of his men were 
conversing. 

“Tt’s the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard of !” remarked Johnson. “ He’s dis- 
appeared as if he was a ghost.” 

“The storm did it,” said another. “He 
got away under cover of that, with the traps 
close at his heels.” 

“ But where to?” asked a boyish voice. 
“The police swear they were close to him 
when the storm broke—-just near our fence 
here. I wouldn’t have him escape for the 
worth of my right hand! I can’t help fancy- 
ing, yet, that he’s planted somewhere about 
the waterside. If you don’t mind, Mr. 
Johnson, I'll just have one more look.” 

“Look and welcome, Master Stratton,” 
replied the owner of the foundry. “ But 
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every corner’s been turned upside down, and 
no sign. I believe, myself, he’s collared a 
boat, and is out at sea by this time.” 

At the name of Stratton the hidden 
listener had pricked up his ears. Could this 
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be the son of the bank manager that he had 
shot, after killing his father? It was funny if 
such should be the case. And he was not 
left long in doubt. 

“ Poor young chap,” remarked one of the 
men. “I knew his father well, afore that 
brute Combo did for ‘im. Plugged the 
kiddy, too, didn’t he, boss ?” 

“Wounded him badly,” replied Johnson. 
“His mother wanted him to take a billet in 
the bank after he came out of the hospital. 
They offered him one at once, but he 
couldn’t bear the notion. So they appren- 
ticed him to me. Smart and handy he’s 
turned out, too. Did most of the work on 
the ‘Red Warder’ here, besides drawin’ the 
plans for him. Now, lads, some of you go 
up to the Marine Storeyard and get the trolly 
to put the ‘Warder’ on. They’re going to 
take him out in the afternoon, as soon as 
poor Ashton’s buried.” 

“Yes, decidedly,” thought the murderer, 
hardly able to repress a chuckle, as he 
crouched away from the circular globe of 
light, “it was funny that the son of the man 


he had shot because he wouldn’t put up his 
hands when ordered should have been the 
one to have the biggest share in building 
this splendid hiding-place. No one would 
ever dream of searching in there. That 
was evident. At nightfall he would 
come out, and, if he could but 
steal a horse, he might yet be 
able to snap his fingers at them all. 
And they were, apparently, going 


MASTER STRATTON.” 


to take the thing. he was in away somewhere. 
Up country ; perhaps on the railway. Likely 
enough it was a sort of new-fangled tank for 
use on a station ; maybe to dip sheep in. If 
they’d only drop a bit of tucker in, he’d be 
fixed right up to the knocker. But, failing 
that, the bacca’d have to stand to him.” So 
ran the villain’s thoughts, as already in his 
mind’s eye he saw himself once more free, 
and back again in his old haunts, or even 
farther out—right across.to the Territory. 

By-and-by, he heard a voice close to the 
hole say: “ No news ?” 

“None,” was the reply, in the same youth- 
ful tones he recognised as young Stratton’s. 
“Port Endeavour’s been searched from top 
to bottom without success. Now a party 
has gone inland, and another one down the 
harbour along each shore. I came back 
because I thought the ‘Warder’s’ lid was a 
trifle big for the slot, and I knew the Board 
people wouldn’t care about being kept wait- 
ing now they’ve. got their moorings ready at 
the reef.” 

Then there was a sound of chipping as of 
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a cold chisel upon iron, and,.presently, some- 
thing was clapped into the man-hole, fitting 
so closely as to show not the faintest. gleam 
of light. Suddenly the buoy was rolled over, 
shaking and bruising its occupant consider- 
ably, and causing him to mutter deep curses 
as he picked himself up and sought vainly 
for something to hold on to. The darkness 
was intense, and the heat, engendered by the 
sun beating on the iron plates all the morn- 
ing, grew almost unbearable now that the 
only opening was closed. In desperation, 
the wretch stripped off his clothes and lay 
naked upon them with the hot iron burning 
his skin wherever it touched. All at once he 
felt that his shelter had been lifted up bodily, 
and was moving. The heat grew fiercer, and 
the sweat poured off him like rain. But he 
set his teeth and suffered it. Presently he 
felt the thing he was in moving with a new 
motion. Swinging through the air, this time ; 
whilst a dim rattle came to his ears. This 
was when the “Warder” was being hoisted 
on to the Marine Board tender TZhefis, 
Captain Haynes; and the rattle was the 
noise of her steam winch. 

It grew somewhat cooler now. But, pre- 
sently, another and an altogether novel 
motion puzzled him. He had certainly 
never experienced anything like it before. 
It was not that of a railway. And what 
could be making him pant so distressfully, 
and draw his breath with such difficulty ? 
Air! air, in Heaven’s name! He fum- 
bled vainly about in the inky blackness 
for the lid he had seen them put on, 
bruising his fingers and tearing his nails 
against clenched rivets. But he had 
lost all sense of locality, and kept groping 
upwards for the manhole when it was, in fact, 
under his feet. Nor would it have availed 
him any could he have found it 
turned and _ slotted, 
and caulked_ with 
red lead and oakum, 
already as hard as 
adamant. Denser 
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and denser-grew the atmosphere ; his breath 
came and went in wheezy pantings. There 
was a weight as of tons pressing on his chest, 
and his heart hit his ribs like a hammer. 

For, perhaps, the first time in his life 
terror came upon him. Where was he? 
What was being done to him? And as he 
staggered here and there, bruised and bleed- 
ing, against the hot sides of his prison, 
gasping for breath, all at once his feet 
touched the murdered constable’s handcuffs 
that, together with his belt, he had put on 
years ago—it seemed—in the gaol. Picking 
them up, he battered with all his feeble, 
sobbing might against the iron plates of the 
dreadful trap in which he had been snared. 

Suddenly the thing changed its position to 
an upright one, and he fell headlong down to 
the bottom of it and lay there doubled up, 
the burning heat of his body turned in a 
moment to chilling cold ; his chest felt as if 
it were bursting, and strange, flaming shapes 
rushed hither and thither before his staring 
eyes. The dismal tolling of a bell, too, in 
his ears! Ah, how he hated bells! .... 
Ding-dong-dong-ding! . . . . Now he 
knew. They had hanged him at 
last. . . That was the prison bell. . . 
He wasn’t quite dead yet, though. 
Swinging at the end of the rope. 
them all! 


«oe 


“Didn't you fancy you heard something 
rattling and knocking when we lowered. the 
‘Warder’ over the side, Haynes?” asked the 
President of the Marine Board as the Zhetis 
steamed homewards from the Cat and 
Kittens. 

“ Rivet heads and an odd bolt or two,” re- 
plied the old skipper, shortly, casting a look 
back to where the great red buoy swung well 
out of the water, rocking and nodding to a 
westerly cross-swell, 
whilst to their ears 
came very distinctly 
the sullen booming 
of the bell. 
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AD 4 OLLY! What's the time?” 
obtrusively cackled the 
elderly parrot whose cage 
hangs in one of the rooms 
of Sir Arthur’s delightful 
retreat at Walton-on-Thames. 
It was a wonderfully fine afternoon, and 
this was my final call on Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in regard to this article. Sir Arthur had 
just finished writing the opening bars of 
his rendering of the Christmas hymn, “It 
came upon the midnight clear,” so that it 
might form a souvenir-autograph for this 
issue of THE StRaND MacGazine. The 
experience throughout—from the time that 
I had my first chat on the subject in the 
study of his town house in Victoria Street — 
had been such a pleasant one that, as Polly, 
apparently happy in its exceedingly limited 
powers of human expression, reiterated her 
chuckling inquiry for 
the third or fourth 
time, the query 
served to remind me 
that even journalistic 
inquisitiveness has its 
finality, no matter 
how delightful the 
process may have 
proved—to the in- 
terviewer. 

Sir Arthur’s loqua- 
cious parrot is, I am 
afraid, only a vague 
humorist, and 
whether or no the 
bird’s insistence upon 
knowing the hour of 
the clock may have 
acted as a valuable 
hint to innumerable 
callers—though this 
is mere speculation 
on my part—yet the 
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reiteration of the 
word “time” might 
well be made the 


basis of a more serious text, for each 
succeeding year has served to give an 
added lustre to the fame of our greatest 
English composer ; and, moreover, although 
Sir Arthur is now in his fifty-sixth year, his 
energy has not one whit abated. In talking 
with him, it is indeed difficult to realize that 
his first composition —the music to Shake- 
Vol. xiv.—82. 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN (PRESENT DAY). 
From a Photo. by Schaarwdchsen, Berlin. 


speare’s “‘ Tempest ”—was composed so far 
back as 1860, and that his first opera was 
produced thirty years ago. Indeed, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s professional experience 
extends over a very considerable period of 
our wonderful Victorian Era, and furnishes 
by no means the least important part of its 
history. Rarely has any man’s work achieved 
such success in a lifetime, and as during that 
period Sir Arthur has known everyone worth 
knowing, it may fairly be said that his reminis- 
cences, if ever he cared to write them, would 
form one of the most interesting volumes of 
autobiography ever published. 

To the fertility of his rare genius Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has added an infinite capacity for 
unceasing hard work. There is hardly any 
phase of musical composition which he has 
not treated and beautified, and the fruit of 
his wonderful versatility is to be found in 
oratorio, hymns, 
songs, and cantatas, 
as well as in the ever- 
popular Gilbert-Sulli- 
van operas, which 
have been such a 
source of “innocent 
merriment,” and a 
perpetual delight, to 
hundreds of thou- 
sands on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

One of the hap- 
piest features of 
what is, perhaps, the 
most distinguished 
artistic career of our 
own time is the real 
personal popularity 
which has kept pace 
with the spontaneous 
and far-reaching re- 
cognition which 
has been accorded 
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to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s genius as a 
composer. Although without prejudice on 
the subject, Sir Arthur is not particularly 
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amenable to the wiles of the interviewer, so 
that from this point of view I may perhaps 
add my own humble testimony to the fact 
that, although I have worried Sir Arthur 
on many occasions, I have always been 
struck with his unfailing and wholly natural 
courtesy — “ old-fashioned ” some people 
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in questions of heredity—for the almost 
un-English vivacity of manner which is one 
of Sir Arthur’s most salient characteristics, 
whilst he has added to it a very English (or 
Irish) dogged determination and persistence, 
a quality which has been remarkably 
displayed in the way in which he has 
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FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST BARS OF “IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR.’ 


might term it; but, if so, one must be 
pardoned for hoping that it is an old fashion 
which will never get quite out-of-date. 

Sir Arthur was the younger son of Mr. 
Thomas Sullivan, a clever Irishman, who 
from 1845 to 1856 occupied the position of 
bandmaster at the Military College, Sand- 
hurst, whilst his mother was descended 
from an old Italian family, and the Italian 
blood in his veins may, perhaps, serve as 
an explanation—to those who are curious 


done his best work under the greatest 
difficulties, and a great part of his most 
melodious and most humorous light operas 
were composed and orchestrated in the 
midst of illness and in the intervals of 
great physical pain. 

“Yes, that was the first time I saw my 
name in print,” and Sir Arthur points to a 
cutting from the J//ustrated London News, 
dated 1856, which is framed and hung on 
the wall, announcing the fact that Master 
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Arthur Seymour Sullivan, aged fourteen, had 
won the Mendelssohn Scholarship ; and it is 
easy to see from the composer’s manner 
that no subsequent “notice,” of whatever 
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and an anthem, which was duly sung in the 
choir. 

Sir Arthur referred to these very early 
efforts with a smile of compunction, but it 





character, has ever given him equal pleasure. 


Then comes a tour 
of exploration 
round the house 
in search of per- 
sonal photographs 
and similar curios 
reproduced in 
these pages, and 
to which it will be 
possible to refer 
later on. 

Young Arthur 








MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. — The successful 
candidate for the above scholarship, instituted this year at the 
Royal Academy of Music, Hanover-square, London, in memory 
of the late much lamented composer, Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, is Arthur Seymour Sullivan, chorister in Her 
Majesty's Chapels Royal; he is 14 years of age, and was the 
junior candidate. Master Sullivan is the youngest son of Mr. 
Thomas Sullivan, master of the band at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 





THE FIRST MENTION OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIV AN’S 
NAME IN PRINT. 
Facsimile from “ The Illustrated London News.” 


was in part due to this training that 


| 


when, 
in 1856, the 
Mendelssohn 
Scholarship was 
instituted—the 
erstwhile chorister 
came out at the 
head of the list. 
It may be of in- 
terest to mention 
that Sir Joseph 
Barnby was one 
of the candidates. 








Sullivan’s practical 
training in orchestral matters began very early, 
for there were hardly any instruments in his 
father’s band at Sandhurst which he did not 
learn to play with facility. Mr. Sullivan was 
happy in the belief that his younger son 
possessed rare musical ability, although he 
could have had no conception of the pre- 
eminent distinc- 
tion which his 
son was destined 
to attain. At the 
age of eleven 
nothing would 
satisfy the em- 
bryo musician 
but that his 
father should get 
him into the 
choir at the 
Chapel Royal. 
“His voice was 
very sweet,” said 
Mr. Helmore, 
who was then 
master at the 
Chapel Royal, 
“and his style of 
singing was far 
more sympathetic 
than that of most 


boys.’’ The 
young musician 
was only three 


years in the choir, 
yet long enough 
to make his first 
attempt at musi- 
cal composition. 
He was the 
author of a boyish 


effort, ““O Israel,” From a) 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN AS A STUDENT. 


‘‘And soit 
happened,” said Sir Arthur, “that I did not 
experience any exceptional struggles or diffi- 
culties when I began my profession, for the 
winning of the scholarship gave me a 
certain prestige and many good friends, so 
that I took some very pleasant letters of 
introduction with me when I left England 
to study in 
Leipzig. Yes, 
that portrait of me 
(when a student 
at Leipzig) was 
taken when I was 
eighteen, and 
when I was in 
the throes of my 
first serious com- 
position, the 
‘Tempest’ music, 
which was not 
produced in Eng- 
land until two 
years afterwards, 
when I was 
twenty.” 

The 
which 


success 
attended 
the “Tempest” 
music, when it 
was produced at 
a Crystal Palace 
Concert on the 
composer’s return 
to London in 
1862, was im- 
mediate and 
emphatic, and 
amongst those 
who came to 
hear it per- 
formed on the 
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second occasion was the great novelist, 
Charles Dickens. He was waiting outside 
the artists’ room as Sullivan came out, and 
going up to him and shaking him by the 
hand, he said: “I don’t profess to know 
anything about music, but I do know 
that I have listened to a very beautiful 
work.” Soon after this, Dickens accompanied 
Chorley and the then Mr. Sullivan to Paris, 
and Sir Arthur told me :— 

“T always found Dickens a most delightful 
companion. Apart from his high spirits 
and engaging manner, one might give 
two special reasons for this,” said Sir Arthur. 
“On the one hand he was so unassuming 
he never obtruded his 
own work upon you. | 
have never yielded to 
anyone in my admira- 
tion of Dickens’s work ; 
but, speaking of him as 
a companion, I can safely 
say that one would never 
have known that Dickens 
was an author from his 
conversation — I mean, 
that he never discussed 
himself with you ; whilst, 
on the other hand, I have 
often since wondered at 
the wonderful interest he 
would apparently take in 
the conversation of us 
younger men. He would 
treat our feeblest banali- 
ties as if they were the 
choicest witticisms, or the 
ripe meditations of a 
matured judgment”; and, 
as Sir Arthur smiled at 
the recollection, he told 
me how vividly he re- 
membered the fine face, 
the keen eyes, and the varied expressions 
of the novelist’s face, and how wonderfully 
it used to light up as ‘ie talked with you. 

“There was quite a little coterie of us in 
those days,” Sir Arthur continued. ‘First 
of all there were Charles Dickens and his 
daughters, Charles Collins, his son-in-law, 
and his brother, Wilkie Collins, and then 
there was Mrs. Lehmann, one of the married 
daughters of old Robert Chambers. Dear 
old Chorley used to have a house in Eaton 
Place, where we were wont to assemble and 
have little dinners. Browning was one of 
us. I liked him immensely, but as a con- 
versationalist he was, at that time, somewhat 
overwhelming—you couldn’t get a word in. 
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SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN AT 18. 
Taken at Leipzig. 
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It was marvellous how Browning sustained 
his interest in everything, especially in 
music. Up to the last he used to 
regularly attend the Monday Popular 
Recitals, and so on.” 

Perhaps, at this point, I may interrupt the 
narrative thread which must run through 
this article, to record Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
replies to my many questions as to his 
method of work. It is not only a point of 
particular interest, but it is one, I should 
imagine, about which many diversified 
theories are held. It is possible that the 
explanation which Sir Arthur gave me will 
upset a good many preconceptions as to 
“how it is done.” 

I think I had prefaced 
my queries by relating an 
anecdote I had read of 
a composer who, seized 
with an inspiration whilst 
out for a walk, had jotted 
down the opening bars of 
the melody on his shirt- 
cuffs, and having no 
further material on which 
to record the great work, 
was struck with a happy 
idea, and, seizing a piece 
of chalk, had finished off 
the composition on the 
back of a passing plough- 
boy (by permission), the 
said boy heading the pro- 
cession homewards, well 
in sight of the composer, 
who feared to lose sight 
of the most important 
part of his inspired com- 
position. 

Sir Arthur was im- 
mensely amused by the 
idea, which seemed to 
appeal to him as having been done by way 
of ingenious advertisement. 

“No, I am afraid I have never had time 
to wait for inspiration,” Sir Arthur exclaimed. 
“If one waited for the right mood, or for 
things to occur to one, one would, I should 
imagine, do little or nothing at all. I can- 
not say that anything ever ‘occurs’ to me 
until I have the paper actually in front of 
me. I don’t use the piano in composition 
that would limit me terribly.” 

In reference to the notion that the musician 
and the poet are seized by an inspiration, and 
then promptly begin work before the mood 
has passed away, Sir Arthur likened such an 
idea to a miner seated at the top of a shaft, 
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waiting for “the coal to 
come bubbling up to the 
surface.” “He has to dig 
for it,” Sir Arthur exclaimed, 
and assured me that the 
very melodies in his work 
which appear most sponta- 
neous were the result of 
particularly hard work and 
of constant re-casting. 

“T can admit this much 
in regard to the inspirational 
theory,” said Sir Arthur, 
“that in actual work a 
phrase does sometimes come 
into one’s head which one 
feels bound to put in, and it 
will happen, of course, that 
one day work comes easily, 
whilst another day it is more 
difficult.” 

Then, taking the subject a step further, 
Sir Arthur laid particular stress upon one 
point of considerable interest, as it is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of his method of work. 

“The first thing I have to decide 
upon,” said Sir Arthur, “is the rhythm, 
and I decide on that before I come to 
the question of melody. The notes must 
come afterwards. Take, for instance, the 
song from the ‘ Mikado’ :— 


The sun whose rays are 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN AT 25. 
From a Photo. by Herbert Watkins, Regent St., W. 
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“You see, five out of the 
six methods were common- 
place, and my first aim 
always is to get as much 
originality as possible out 
of the rhythm, and then 
I approach the question 
of melody afterwards. Of 
course,” Sir Arthur con- 
tinued, “the melody may 
always come before metre 
with other composers, but 
it is not so with me. IfI 
feel that I cannot get the 
accents right in any other 
way, I mark out the metre 
in dots and dashes, and 
not until I have quite 
settled on the rhythm do 
I proceed to actual nota- 
tion. 

“The original jottings,” Sir Arthur added, 
showing me one or two packages containing 
the “sketches,” ze., the original composition, 
for some of his operas, “are quite rough, 
and would probably mean very little to any- 
one else, though they mean so much to me. 
After I have finished the opera in this way, 
the creative part of my work is completed ; 
but then comes the orchestration, which, of 
course, is a very essential part of the whole 





all ablaze } 
With ever-living glory. 
You will see that as 
far as rhythm is con- 
cerned, and quite 
apart from the un- 
limited possibilities 
of melody, there are 
a good many different 
ways of treating 
those words,” and 
that I might not be 
unconvinced, Sir 
Arthur good - natur- 
edly hummed the 
well-known lines 
several times, giving 
a different rhythm 
and different melody 
each time, so that 
I might perceive that 
the rhythm which was 
ultimately selected 
was best suited to the 
sentiment and con- 
struction of those 
particular lines. 








SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN AT 38. 
From a Photo. by Topley, Ottawa. 


matter, and entails 
"| very severe manual 
labour. The manual 


labour of writing 
music is certainly ex- 
ceedingly great. 
Apart from getting 
into the swing of 
composition itself, it 
is often an hour be- 
fore I get my hand 
steady and shape the 
notes properly and 
quickly. This is no 
new development,” 
said Sir Arthur, 
smilingly. “It has 
always been so, but 
then, when I do 
begin, I work very 
rapidly. But, whilst 
speaking of the 
severe manual labour 
which is entailed in 
the writing of music, 
you must remember 
that a piece of music 
which will only take 
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two minutes in actual performance—quick 
time—may necessitate four or five days’ hard 
work in the mere manual labour of orches- 
tration, apart from the original composition. 
The literary man can avoid manual labour in 
a number of ways, but you cannot dictate 
musical notation to a secretary. Every 
note must be written in your own hand— 
there is no other way of getting it done ; and 
sO you see every opera means four or five 
hundred folio pages of music, every crotchet 
and quaver of which has to be written out 
by the composer. Then, of course, your 
ideas are pages and pages ahead of your 
poor, hard-working fingers ! ” 

To continue the description of the method 
of work as regards the operas, Sir Arthur 
went on to explain :— 

“When the ‘sketch’ is completed, which 
means writing, re-writing, and alterations of 
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FACSIMILE OF A PASSAGE OF FIRST ROUGH SKETCH OF CHORUS FROM “THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD.” 


every kind, the work is drawn out in so-called 
‘skeleton score ’—that is, with all the vocal 
parts and rests for symphonies, etc., complete, 
but without a note of accompaniment or 
instrumental work of any kind ; although I 
have all that in my mind,” Sir Arthur con- 
tinued. 

“Then the voice parts are written out by 
the copyist, and the rehearsalg begin ; the 
composer, or, in his absence, thé accompanist 
of the theatre, vamping an accompaniment. 
It is not until the music has been thoroughly 
learnt, and the rehearsals on the stage — 
with action, business, and so on—are well 
advanced, that I begin the work of orchestra- 
tion, 

“When that is finished the band parts 
are copied, two or three rehearsals of the 
orchestra are held, then orchestra and voices, 


without any stage business or action; and, 
finally, three or four full rehearsals of the 
complete work on the stage are enough to 
prepare the work for presentation to the 
public.” 

Meanwhile the full score has been taken, and 
from it an accompaniment to the voice parts 
has been“ reduced ” for the piano—this work 
has recently been undertaken by Sir Arthur’s 
secretary, Mr. Wilfrid Bendall, himself the 
composer of numerous successful operettas 
and cantatas; so that the “words and music” — 
that is to say, the music for the piano and 
the voice part—is ready for the public by 
the time the piece is produced. After a full- 
Gress rehearsal, to which the favoured few are 
admitted, comes the “first night,” when, as 
on so many happy occasions, we have had the 
privilege of seeing Sir Arthur “conduct” the 
performance in person. Here the composer’s 








work ends, and this is, I think, a faithful 
record of the whole process, from the time 
that the libretto is handed to the composer, 
and Sir Arthur studies the rhythm and 
works out “the sketch,” until the eventful 
night when the rap on the desk of Sir Arthur’s 
bdton is the signal for the overture which 
precedes the rise of the curtain. 

“The science of musical notation,” said 
Sir Arthur, meditatively, “is really a most 
wonderful thing. There is no single phrase 
or combination of phrases, not a sound or 
combination of sounds, that you cannot 
express on paper, and which cannot be repro- 
duced from that piece of paper a hundred 
years hence.” é 

Reverting to the labour which musical 
composition entails, Sir Arthur discussed for 
a moment or two the “ rough-and-ready ” 
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method in which music of a kind can be 
made. The composer conceives some sort 
of melody, then someone else writes it down, 
a third person fits in the accompaniments, 
while somebody else scores it for a band. 
“Yes, it’s an easy way,” said Sir Arthur, 
good-humouredly, “but the result is not 
quite a work of art!” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s meeting with Mr. 
Gilbert over twenty years ago has been well 
described in a previous issue of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE, but it must be remembered that 
long before that occasion Sir Arthur had 
become versed in the ways of the stage and 
the writing of operatic music. The perform- 
ance of opera in Paris, when he visited the 
city with Chorley and Dickens, made a great 
impression upon him, and with characteristic 
energy he determined to learn something of 
the ‘echnigue of the stage. This wish was 


granted by his being given the position of 
organist in the Covent Garden Opera in the 
old days when the late Sir Augustus Harris 
was a schoolboy, and his father, a sketch of 
whom accompanies this article, was to be heard 
ejaculating, “Eh! what?” and flourished 
exceedingly. Young Mr. Sullivan’s musical 
facility was soon discovered and was much 
in request. The work he was called upon 
to do was not wanting in variety, and the way 
in which his genius was made to serve what 
one feels at the present time to be almost 
base ends is decidedly amusing. 

“On one occasion,” Sir Arthur said, “I 
was admiring the ‘borders’ that had been 
painted for a woodland scene. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the painter, ‘they are very delicate, and if 
you could support them by something 
suggestive in the orchestra, we could get a 
pretty effect.’ I at once put into the score 
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some delicate arpeggio work for the flutes and 
clarionets, and Beverley (the artist) was quite 
happy. The next day probably some such 
scene as this would occur. Mr. Sloman (the 
stage machinist): ‘ That iron doesn’t run as 
easily in the slot as I should like, Mr. 
Sullivan. We must have a little 
more music to carry her (Sal- 
vioni) across. I should like 
something for the ’cellos. Could 
you do it?’ 

“* Certainly, Mr. Sloman, you 
have opened a new path 
of beauty in orchestration,’ I 
replied, gravely, and I at once 
added sixteen bars for the ’cello 
alone. No sooner was this 
done than a variation (solo 
dance) was required, at the 
last moment, for the second 
danseuse, who had just arrived. 
‘What on earth am I to do?’ 
I said to the stage-manager ; 
‘I haven’t seen her dance yet, 
and know nothing of her style.’ 
‘T’'ll see,’ he replied, and took 
the young lady aside. In less 
than five minutes he returned. 
‘ I’ve arranged it all,’ he said. “This is exactly 
what she wants ’—giving it to me rhythmically 
—‘ Tiddle-iddle-um, tiddle-iddle-um, rum-tirum- 
tirum, sixteen bars of that; then rum-tum, 
rum-tum, heavy, you know, sixteen bars ; 
and then finish up with the overture to 
“William Tell” last movement, sixteen bars, 
and coda.” With a celerity which he has 
equalled on many occasions at a much later 
date, the composer wrote the necessary quan- 
tity of “ that,” and jt was in process of re- 
hearsal in less than a quarter of an hour. 

But the rapidity with which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan works. is indeed surprising when 
one recollects the power, originality, and 
beauty of the result. His first opera, “ Con- 
trabandista,” was composed, scored, and 
rehearsed within sixteen days from the time 
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he received the libretto. The overture to 
“Tolanthe” was commenced at g p.m. and 
finished at 7 a.m. the next morning. That 
to “ The Yeomen of the Guard ”—the opera 
which is now running merrily as a revival at 
the Savoy—was composed and scored in 
twelve hours; whilst the epi- 
logue to the “Golden Legend,” 
which for dignity, breadth, and 
power—as a well-known critic 
once stated—stands out from 
amongst any of his choral ex- 
amples, was composed and 
scored within twenty-four hours. 
Apart from the creative part 
of the work, such manual 
dexterity is indeed almost in- 
credible. 

Sir Arthur told me that, 
although “The Mikado” and 
“Pinafore” would probably 
receive the popular vote, “The 
Yeomen of the Guard” was his 
own favourite work in light 
opera, because the story told 
is of more sustained and 
dramatic interest, and afforded 
him better opportunity for more 
sentimental and serious work. 

Amusing stories are related of the rage 
which “ Pinafore” created everywhere, 
although curiously enough it went very 
slowly at first. The rage extended to 
America, and in a newspaper of the time 
there is a notice to the effect that in one 
city alone a hundred thousand _barrel-organs 
were built to play nothing but “ Pinafore”! 
“What, never? Well, hardly ever!” became 
a catch phrase of the most fearful type. Cae 
distracted editor found himself compelled to 
forbid the use of the phrase by his staff on 
pain of instant dismissal. “It has occurred 
twenty times in as many articles in yesterday's 
edition,” he sorrowfully said to them on one 
occasion. “Never let me see it used again!” 
“ What, never?” was the wholly unanimous 
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question. “ Well, hardly ever,” replied the 
wretched man. 

This popularity, however, has not been 
confined to this country and America, for 
most of the operas have been translated 
and performed all over the world. -I have 
been told amusing stories—which would not 
be germane to this interview—of the diffi- 
culties which the different translators have 
found in rendering some of the Gilbertian 
phrases into their own language, but happily 
music needs no translation, and the quips 
and cranks, the catchy melodies, the amazingly 
clever orchestral effects with which lovers of 
Sullivan music are familiar, are a source of 
delight in all nations where music is under- 
stood and appreciated. 

With regard to the illustrations which 
accompany this article, many of them 
portraits from one of his albums, there are 
two—both of them “groups”—which may 
need some little explanation. In one of 
them—‘“ The Canterbury Pilgrims ”—- there 
are three figures. On the left is the late 
Fred Clay, the 
well-known com- 
poser; the centre 
figure is that of 
the Honourable 
Seymour Egerton, 
then known as Sim 
Egerton, now Lord 
Wilton, described by 
Sir Arthur as the 
ablest amateur musi- 
cian in England. He 


is very happily 
attired in flannels, 
straw hat, and is 


fortified by the pos- 
session of a useful- 
looking umbrella ; 
whilst on the right 
is Mr. Arthur Sulli- 
van, looking, per- 
haps, the most 
cheerfully negligent 
of the trio. 

“We were portion 
of the wandering 
minstrels,” Sir Arthur 
exclaimed, with an 
amused smile, as he 
gazed on the photo. 
“They were all 
amateurs, and I had 
no business there, 
but I was called 


upon to make up 
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wh’ t was wanting, and my duty was to play 
the harmonium.” 

The other group is not less interesting, 
and is even yet more amusing. The 
distinguished people who sat for the 
picture gave a performance of Haydn’s 
“Toy Symphony,” at St. James’s Hall, 
1880, under the presidency of Lady Folke- 
stone, on behalf of a charity. It will be 
observed that Sir John Stainer played the 
triangle, Signor Randegger the drum (for 
which he was wholly unsuited), Messrs. 
Santley and Blumenthal the violin and rattle 
respectively, whilst Sir Arthur, in the fore- 
ground, holds an instrument with which, at 
stated intervals, he simulated the note of the 
cuckoo. Among other well-known faces are 


those of Sir Julius Benedict, Frederic H. 
Cowen, Wilhelm Ganz, Sir Joseph Barnby, 
August Manns, and Carl Rosa. 

It should be added that the fact that the 
worthy conductor, Mr. Leslie, took the matter 
very seriously added much to the zest which the 
performers threw into their duties. 


However 
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great may have been the humour of the 
thing, the affair was, aided by the presence 
of the Princess of Wales, a tremendous 
success, and there is no doubt that the whole 
musical world, which was so well represented 
in the executants, as well as the charity, felt 
a good deal happier for the performance. 

Sir Arthur remarked that he found that 
work first and physical exercise afterwards 
was the natural order of things, and that it 
was impossible to reverse the process. “I 
find my best recreation in rest,” he remarked, 
“and when I can spare the time I like to 





come down here, walk about the garden and 
read, varying this with a certain amount of 
brisker exercise, boating and so on, and 
occasionally indulging in a game of billiards, 
whist, or bézique. 

“IT can always read and re-read Thackeray’s 
works,” Sir Arthur told me, “ whilst there are 
certain books of Dickens which I have read 
over and over again. I never get tired of 
his humour, but I do get tired of his senti- 
ment. ‘ Pickwick’ always seems fresh to me ; 
and this is true of ‘ Pendennis,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
and ‘The Newcomes.’” Sir Arthur told me 
that whilst he appreciated “ Ouida’s” word- 
pictures he detested the artificiality of her 
style. “ Bret Harte I love,” Sir Arthur added, 
“and when I travelled in California I realized 
the marvellous truth of his pictures both 
in regard to scenery and character.” Speak- 
ing of other contemporary writers, Sir Arthur 
told me that he liked “healthy novels.” 


Pressed for a definition, he instanced the work 
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of Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, and 
Anthony Hope. 
When speaking of the progress which Great 
sritain has made as a musical nation—she is 
now certainly the most appreciative musical 
nation in the world ; and although Sir Arthur 
would be the last man to allude to it, it is a 
progress which has been contemporaneous 
with his own career—‘ Yes,” he remarked, 
“Great Britain is easily first in many ways— 
in the possession, for instance, of the greatest 
singers, and the best chorus singing. Nowhere 
can you get such a public for oratorios, whilst 
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all-round executant ability has reached a very 
high standard; but during the last twenty 
years music has been treated with a respect 
which it did not receive in my earlier days. 
When I first came back from Germany, there 
was hardly anyone who could sing a good 
song, and if you did find such a one, he or 
she was not listened to. The attempt to sing 
a song in a drawing-room was the signal for 
general conversation. This state of things 
has now passed away. Everywhere you find 
people who know how to play and how to 
sing, and what is more important, people who 
know how to listen.” 

Sir Arthur has already started on a 
new opera, the libretto of which will 
be by Messrs. Comyns Carr and Arthur 
Pinero. No date, of course, has been fixed, 
and it would be quite premature to say 
anything more, but Sir Arthur has 
already received the first instalment of 
the libretto, 
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. wlE think we may fairly lay claim 
to the title of “ Novelty” for 
| this article. The idea of build- 
ing up each letter of the alpha- 
bet and each figure from 1 to o 
out of the bodies of human 
indies ‘te is an absolutely unique “ notion.” 
All kinds of difficulties stood in the way 
of the successful accomplishment of the 
idea ; and even when the very last figure was 
built up and photographed by our artist, there 
came the fear that, after all, the letters might 
not stand the test of contiguity—would not 





spell words when used as type. Now, we 
do not know whether printers would refer 
collectively to these letters as the “fount of 
life,” but that the fears indicated above were 
groundless will be evident from the very title 
of the article itself, which is formed from our 
living letters. 

We were extremely fortunate in our choice 
of “material.” We selected the most intelli- 
gent and original trio to be found on the 
variety stage. These gentlemen are known 
as the “Three Delevines,” and in the ordinary 
way they go through a quaint entertainment, 
which they call “Satanic Gambols.” It will 
be seen that, throughout the whole of the 
alphabet and figures, the Delevines retain 
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their diabolical uniform. We found them 
ideal men for the purpose—splendidly formed, 
highly intelligent, and full of helpful hints. 
Now, as to the method of obtaining the 
photographs. The letters and figures were 
built up separately and photographed in a 
special studio in the beautiful town of 
Plymouth. We will first give a few specimen 
letters reproduced on a large scale, and then 
the entire alphabet and numerical figures “in 
smaller type.” 

The A is remarkably simple. It would 
form an excellent design for a Christmas card, 
with seasonable greetings printed below. The 
men merely form an isosceles triangle, with 
the floor for a base and their heads for the 
apex. The crosspiece is simply formed by 
the men shaking hands and, as it were, 
whispering Christmas greeting. It is Messrs. 
Harry and Sam Delevine who form this letter. 

The E, which is the next to be reproduced 
large as a specimen letter, is elaborate and 


strenuous. Few will doubt its claim to 
ingenuity. Mr. Percy Delevine may be 
called the backbone of the letter; he is 
the tallest of the three, and therefore will 


frequently he found doing duty in a similar 
capacity. Sam is creeping between his legs ; 
and Sam’s own shapely members form the 
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lower out-stroke of the letter. When this protesting in a choked voice that “he can 
was done, Harry climbed upon Percy's only stand it a moment or two longer.” 
shoulders and extended himself down his The letter M, which is next shown, is a 
back; then stretching out his own legs and particularly fine specimen. This time we 
want the tall man in the middle. It was 
rather an onerous position, but Percy said 
he could do it on his head; and he did. 
On the left-hand side Harry Delevine is seen, 
wearing a quizzical expression. The right- 
hand support is his brother Sam. Notice 
how the feet of the outer men add to the 
appearance of the letter—a capital one in two 
senses. ‘The unfortunate Percy was obliged 
to remain upside down for at least some 
twelve seconds. Almost simultaneous with 
the snap of the camera a groan burst from 
the interior anatomy of our M, and Mr. 
Percy Delevine righted himself, looking 
perfectly purple in the face. You should 
turn the M upside down and study his 
expression. He tried to smile, poor fellow. 





arms in the way shown, the letter was 
triumphantly completed. It is rather a pity 
that Mr. Harry Delevine’s body is so 
prominent, thereby making the upper part of 
the letter unduly thick. But what would 
you? Itwas quite unavoidable. Remember, 
the “ bricks” out of which we built our letters 
are human beings, and occasionally a trouble- 
some body or limb was very difficult indeed, 
if not impossible, to get rid of. 

The letter K, which is next seen, is beauti 
fully sharp and clear-cut. Mr. Percy Delevine 
is again the shank, while Sam is kneeling 
behind him in an attitude of touching devo- 
tion. Harry is kneeling on Sam’s shoulders, 
and inclining himself back at a perilous angle. 
Poor Sam is looking towards our artist and 
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The next letter reproduced large is P, 
which is at once simple and effective. Percy is 
again the long stroke, and he is holding Harry 
at his back in order to form the loop cf the 


letter. It was perfectly marvellous, by the 
way, how still these gallant fellows kept, even 
under the most trying circumstances. Like 
a pair of Greek wrestlers, Sam and Harry 
form the greater part of the letter Q, which is 
next seen. In order to complete the circle 
with human material, Percy has extended 
himself from one pair of legs to another ; 
and to form the tail of the letter he thrust 


his own leg out of the circle in a perfectly 
delightful manner. 

We now give the whole human alpha- 
bet, from A to Z, together with numerals 
from 1 to cipher. We would venture to say 
that each and every one of these letters and 
figures will well repay careful individual 
study. Each one had first of all to be 
thought out and designed, then built up in a 
way which satisfied the author, and finally 
“snapped” by our artist, for the slightest 
movement of a head or limb altered the 
physiognomy of a letter in a surprising way. 
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When the human components had so 
grouped themselves that the result really 
looked, even “in the flesh,” like the letter it 
was supposed to represent, then the author 
gave the word “Go,” and immediately after- 
wards, with a sigh of relief, the Three Dele- 
vines “stood at ease,” wondering how on 
earth the next on the list was going to be 
formed. Neither time nor trouble was spared 
in the preparation of this most unique of 
alphabets. Observe that, while we might 


have inverted the M to form a W, we did not 
do so; and we think everyone will agree 
that the last-named letter was well worthy 
of being designed separately. 


Fortunately, 
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these trained athletes could not only support 
heavy burdens, but could also remain per- 
fectly still beneath them—a circumstance 
which contributed much to the success of 
the photos. gu@ photos. In the case of the 
T, the posturing was particularly arduous, as 
Mr. Sam Delevine had to balance himself 
crosswise on the nape of Percy’s neck, whilst 
both had to remain perfectly still and rigid 
for at least seven seconds. 

Will it be believed thag some of the letters 
and figures—notably O, S, Z, 3, and 5—we 
were almost on the point of abandoning in 
sheer despair? It was only by dint of trying 
one combination after another, and exercising 
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a vast deal of patience, that we were enabled 
at length to get results which are, we venture 
to say, as satisfactory as could possibly be 
obtained, without the use of adventitious 
“properties.” We would draw the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the figure 9 is ofan 
inverted 6. Every letter and figure received 
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its full share of attention, and however much 
we were tempted to resort to makeshifts, we 
persevered until an independent satisfactory 
design was found and worked out. 

After showing the whole of our human 
alphabet and figures, let us now turn to the 
building-up of words. The greeting which 
appears on the preceding page is one of 
the most extraordinary ever placed before 
the public. Here will be seen the splendid 
perfectness of finish which characterizes each 
letter and figure. We need not weary you 
by recounting the very technical details 
of the way in which we obtained dupli- 
cates. Only one set of originals was necessary. 
The greeting speaks for itself. We wish the 


The next experiment we tried with our 
living letters was to photograph them 
down very small and make them into a 
rhyming couplet—one which should have a 
seasonable lilt and swing. So successful 
is the result, that a sub-title or “ transla- 
tion” would be a work of utter superero- 
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gation. It will be seen that altogether our 
artist must have taken at least thirty-five 
separate photographs—twenty-six letters and 
nine figures. The letter O does duty for the 
cipher, by the way. 

The next thing was to prepare sets of both 
alphabet and figures in various sizes. We 
were by no means sure that the letters would 
bear reducing, whereas it is a curious fact 
that the smaller they are brought down, the 
more perfect they become as letters. Observe 
the extraordinary human type in which each 
letter of the Christmas couplet is printed. 
Who shall say that our living letters must be 
kept large in order to be recognised? We 
marvel that no one has thought of a human 
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merriest of merry Christmases to tne readers 
of THe STRAND MAGAZINE all over the 
habitable globe, and we would gently impress 
upon them that the very letters which form 
our greeting are built up of sentient beings, 
each one glancing anxiously or merrily 
(according to the position he holds in the 
letter) towards the camera of our artist. 

We next spell out in our human letters the 
name of a visitor whom every child in England 
is expecting with exceeding interest—good 
old “ Santa Claus,” 


alphabet before —say, for advertising purposes. 
Eminent artists have been called upon to 
design posters, and authors of some standing 
have prepared commercial “ puffs.” We, too, 
have engaged “ men of letters,” but only to 
advertise the warm feelings which we enter- 
tain, more particularly at this festive season, 
towards our readers in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. 

Our human alphabet may also suggest to 
hard-worked teachers of infants a novel way 
of imparting to little ones their letters ; or, 
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perhaps, a complete set might be repro- 
duced upon a sheet and pointed out to the 
children. ‘To others, however, we leave the 
potentialities of the thing. Perhaps some 
enterprising publisher would like to publish 
a whole novel in “ living” type. Such a 
work might, or might not, command a 
huge sale; but, at least, there can be no 
two opinions about the human interest of 
the work. 

The last greeting is appropriately enough 
“God Save the Queen,” reproduced in the 
letters of our human alphabet. Now, our 
beloved Sovereign, in the course of her 
long and illustrious reign, has received an 
enormous number of addresses of congratu- 
lation and welcome ; but we are under the 
impression that there is a killing sameness 
about these costly documents. The phrase- 
ology is usually bald and stilted, and the 
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donors are often self-seeking bores. Would 
not the following be a_ highly original 
notion ? Suppose the inhabitants of a certain 
place were about to present an address to 
the Queen, and that they wanted to strike 
out a new line for themselves. Very well. 
Why could not the leading men of the town 
form themselves into living letters of this 
kind, and so make up the wording of the 
address? They would at least be certain 
that their address possessed original points 
which Her Majesty could not overlook ; and 
furthermore, they would bring themselves 
directly under the notice of the Queen, 
which, we take it, is an important con- 
sideration. However, we offer our own 
humble tribute, and we conclude our article 
with the sentiment that should animate every 
loyal Briton at the close of this year of 
Jubilee. 
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By Dovucias J. MuRDOCK. 


NE of the most interesting of 
all the Jubilee year exhibits 
was the Women’s Roll of 
Honour, compiled by Mr. F. 
Donald Mackenzie, of 2, 
Savile Row, W. This gentle- 
man, in conjunction with the various philan- 
thropic bodies who grant medals and other 
awards for life-saving, devoted a great deai of 
time to the compilation of the Roll; and as 
the latter contained the names of no fewer 
than 518 heroines of the Victorian Era, 
together with a brief outline of each case, it 
will be seen that Mr. Mackenzie’s self- 
imposed task was no light undertaking. 

We propose, in the 
following pages, to deal 
with a few typical cases 
just enough to show that 
members of the so-called 
weaker sex are capable of 
heroic deeds at least as 
remarkable as any _per- 
formed by even the 
bravest and __ strongest 
men. 

Our first portrait, then, 
is that of Mrs. Dorothy 
D. Pumphrey, who, with 
the assistance of a boy, 
saved a little girl of five, 
named Lilly Coleman, 
who had fallen down a 
deep well at Crow- 
borough, Sussex. 

The case is a peculiar 
one. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 24th 
of May, 1890, the child, 
Lilly Coleman, was play- 
ing near a well in her mother’s yard when she 
accidentally fell in — emitting, however, a 
piercing scream before disappearing into the 
hole. The mother and two other women 
hastened out to the brink of the pit, and 
the former’s agony may well be imagined 
when she realized what had happened. 

With hardly a moment’s delay, Mrs. 
Pumphrey, one of the two women present, 
volunteered to go down the well in the 
bucket. Here it should be mentioned that 
Mrs. Pumphrey was a particularly nervous, 
delicate, and shy little woman, whom no 
one would suspect of latent heroism. 


Resolutely, however, she stepped into the 
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MRS. DOROTHY D. PUMPHREY. 
From a Photo. by Stuart Bros., Brompton Road. 


crazy bucket and was lowered into the abyss. 
At between thirty and forty feet the bucket 
touched the surface of the water. The heroic 
woman then leaned out of the bucket and 
grasped the half-drowned child, but no sooner 
had she done this, than the bucket over- 
turned, leaving her hanging from the chain 
clutching her precious burden. An awful 
situation, truly. At length a boy of fifteen 
was let down by a rope, and he relieved Mrs. 
Pumphrey of hapless Lilly Coleman. Our 
heroine then placed one foot in the bucket 
again, and signalled that she was ready to 
ascend. But many minutes in that dreadful 
pit, inhaling its noxious gases, had been too 
much for the fragile 
woman. When the 
bucket was half-way to 
the surface, she suddenly 
fainted. The bucket 
crashed heavily sideways, 


foot caught in the chain, 
and she fell backwards 
into the water, which she 
entered head first. The 
shock of immersion in 
the cold water revived her 
in a most extraordinary 
way, however, and once 
more she was able to 
clamber into the trea- 
cherous bucket. She was 
then drawn to the surface 
in a very exhausted state. 

Like a true heroine 
Mrs. Pumphrey shrank 
from publicity, and it was 
only the pertinacity of 
eye - witnesses which at 
length secured for her the Bronze Medal of 
the Royal Humane Society. 

A very different story is that of the 
services rendered in the cause of humanity 
by Lady Pigot, during the Franco-Prussian 
War. She was awarded the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour by the French Govern- 
ment, and the Bronze Cross by the Belgian 
Government. 

Lady Pigot started with about £400 
worth of food, etc., towards the end of 
October, 1870, to try to bring help to the 
starving French. She entered Metz with the 
Prussian troops, and soon got to work under 
a French doctor, in the capacity of nurse to 


Mrs. Pumphrey’s right. 
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LADY PIGOT. 
From a Photo. by Dassano 


more than eighty wouhded men. The work 
was indescribably laborious. About forty 
men had to have their wounds dressed as 
they lay on the bare ground. There was no 
one to help this heroic lady—not even to 
fetch clean water. At least twenty times 
every morning Lady Pigot had to go out 
across the deep snow to pump and fetch clean 
water. She visited on behalf of French and 
English societies every one of the forty- 
eight ambulances in Metz, including the 
typhoid and small-pox wards. She only left 
the great fortress when a scratch on her 
finger began to develop symptoms of blood- 
poisoning, and the doctors commanded her 
to leave at once, in order to save her arm. 
Soon, however, she returned to work again, 
with money, food, and all requisites. Whilst 
following the Army of the North, she was 
arrested as a spy by the French, solely because 
she happened to speak German. On her 
release she established a hospital in a deserted 
factory, and started with eighteen frightful 
cases. This marvellous woman was literally 
the slave of these poor wretches, assisting at 
amputations and all minor operations. At 
the bombardment of Thionville she was 
nearly shot by the French sentinels, who kept 
firing incessantly at her companions, two 
German officers. Another time she fell in 
with a whole park of German artillery, whose 
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deafening company she was compelled to 
keep for miles, with the alternative of passing 
the whole of a November night in an open 
carriage. Lady Pigot is still alive. 

One of the most interesting and peculiar 
cases in the annals of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England is that of Miss 
Julia Hatcher (now Mrs. Curtis), who was 
awarded a Bronze Medal, “ In recognition of 
her gallant and devoted conduct, on Septem- 
ber 25th, 1883, in rescuing, under circum- 
stances of great difficulty and danger, a boy 
who had been gored and tossed several times 
by an infuriated bull.” 

The Rev. H. J. C. Knight, rector of 
Marnhull, in Dorset, was good enough to 
procure Mrs. Curtis’s own signed account of 
the occurrence. It seems that she lived 
at Hayes Cottage, Moorside, one of two 
lonely cottages in a field, which lies off the 
main road running to Blandford. On the 
day of the occurrence there was no one else 
in the house except Julia’s mother, who was 
too infirm to work. The girl herself was 
busily engaged in making gloves, when she 
heard awful screams outside from a_ boy 
whom she knew had just gone milking. She 
rushed to the door, and was horrified to 
behold a huge stock bull actually tossing the 
boy, James Lodder, who was about fourteen 





MISS JULIA HATCHER (NOW MRS. CURTIS). 
From a Photo. by Adam Goeney, Sherborne. 

















or fifteen years old. The bull belonged to 
Mr. Thos. Rossiter, a much-respected yeoman 
farmer of the district. 

This terrible scene was taking place quite 
close to the cottage. The bull attacked the 
prostrate boy time after time, lifting him on 
its murderous horns and hurling him back- 
wards many yards. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Miss Hatcher dashed out to meet 
the maddened animal, stooping as she went 
to pick up an apronful of stones from the 
rough path that led from the main road to 
the cottage. The young 
woman’s presence of 
mind was quite won- 
derful. She remem- 
bered that bulls close 
their eyes when stoned, 
and she commenced a 
vigorous onslaught on 
that particular  speci- 
men. 

Much of the precious 
ammunition went wide 
of the mark, but the 
heroic girl kept advanc- 
ing steadily until she 
couldn’t very well avoid 
hitting the bull. The 
infuriated beast charged 
several times, but was 
met with a sustained 
fusillade which, _liter- 
ally, “ gave him pause.” 
He stopped, thought 
over things, and then 
began to retire, his 
retreat being hastened 
by an extra volley from 
the indefatigable Julia. 
In this way the bull 
was driven into another 
field, where some 
heifers engaged his 
attention. 

Miss Hatcher then 
picked up the boy, 
Lodder. He was 
seriously injured and 
quite unable to walk; his clothes, too, were 
torn to rags. Alone and unaided, the girl 
got him into her mother’s cottage, and 
after roughly dressing his wounds, she went 
and informed the lad’s mother of what had 
taken place. Then came the reaction, and 
Miss Hatcher was overcome with nervous- 
ness and exhaustion. For some time after 
she suffered from acute insomnia. This 
humble heroine does not even know how 
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MISS ALICE WHITE, 
From a Photo. by Stanley Hurst, Shrewsbury 
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the application for the medal was made. 
Both Miss Hatcher herself and the lad she 
saved are now married; “and,” adds the 
rector, “one of Julia “Curtis’s greatest 
pleasures in life is to see him when he 
comes into the village.” 

The next case to be dealt with is that of 
Miss Alice White, a pupil teacher of Shrews- 
bury, who was only sixteen years of age when 
she performed the following splendid act of 
heroism. 

We gather, from a careful perusal of the 
many documents, 
letters, and signed 
statements about the 
case, that at 12.45 p.m. 
on January gth, 1895, 
several of the girls of St. 
Mary’s Board School, 
Shrewsbury, were slid- 
ing on the canal, near 
the factory bridge. One 
little girl of twelve, 
named Hannah Merri- 
field, shot away from 
her companions into 
the middle of the canal, 
where, the water being 
very deep, the ice was 
thin. Suddenly the ice 
“starred” in all direc- 
tions, and with a loud 
cry for help, poor little 
Hannah disappeared 
into 14ft. of water. 

Miss White was walk- 
ing on the towing-path, 
but one glance revealed 
everything to her, and 
her mind was made up. 
Without waiting to 
divest herself of a single 
article of clothing, she 
slid down on to the 
treacherous ice and 
glided towards the big 
hole, heedless of the 
horrified protests of 
those on the path. 

The drowning girl had by this time 
reappeared on the surface. When Miss 
White felt that she could get no nearer, she 
lay prostrate on the rotten ice, so as to dis- 
tribute her own weight.- Then, with one 
hand, she seized the struggling child. Next 
moment the ice gave way in all directions, 
and Miss White herself was plunged into the 
cold, foul water. Then followed a truly 
magnificent _ struggle. Disregarding the 
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excited cries of the spectators, who urged 
Miss White to abandon the little girl and save 
herself, the heroic young lady turned herself 
round towards the bank and began to fight 
her way through the ice. She would break 
off a big sheet, swim with her charge to the 
next edge, break that, and so on. This 
extraordinary struggle went on until at length, 
bleeding and bruised, the heroic girl reached 
the bank with little Hannah, and was lifted 
out in a state of pitiable exhaustion. This 
was Miss White’s second successful attempt 
at saving life. 

A portrait of Mrs. William M. Mellor, of 
Langdale, Claughton, near Birkenhead, is 
next reproduced. On April 
13th, 1875, Mrs. Mellor 
received the Silver Medal 
and Certificate of the 
Liverpool Shipwreck and 
Humane Society. This was 
the first time in the history 
of the society that it had 
the privilege of conferring 
this honour upon a lady. 

We are indebted for an 
outline of the case to Miss 
J]. E. Mellor, of 16, Devon- 
shire Place, Claughton. 
Mrs. Mellor (who died in 
1894) was a woman of 
quite extraordinary noble- 
ness of character, and was 
beloved far and near for 
her amiability and gener- 
osity to the poor. 

One morning she was 
driving in the Oxted 
Road, Birkenhead, and 
on turning a bend of 
the road she suddenly beheld an appalling 
spectacle. A little girl—-a poor, dirty iittle 
street Arab—was being worried in a horrible 
manner by a big retriever dog, which foamed 
at the mouth and manifested other symptoms 
of rabies. Close by stood an elderly woman, 
who fairly writhed in mental agony, but did 
nothing to save the child. As the carriage 
rapidly approached the scene, Mrs. Mellor 
leaned out and cried to the woman, “Suck 
the wounds! Suck the wounds!” The 
woman, however, seemed fairly stupefied, and 
could do nothing but wring her hands and 
scream in helpless despair. 

Quick as thought Mrs. Mellor leaped from 
her carriage, and dashed up to the child, 
whose terribly bitten and gory hands she 
seized and commenced to suck with extra- 
ordinary vehemence, so as to extract the 





MRS. W. M. MELLOR. 
From a Painting. 
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virus without delay. This done, she ran 
back to the carriage with the wailing child, 
and drove off without a moment's loss to the 
nearest chemist’s shop, where she herself 
superintended the cauterization. The woman 
who stood by turned out to be the girl's 
grandmother. 

“ My mother,” writes Miss Mellor, “always 
had a horror of dogs, which, of course, makes 
her heroism all the greater, since she had to 
pass close to the mad retriever to get at the 
child. Strange to say, too, when my mother 
was a little girl the story that impressed her 
most was the one telling how Queen Eleanor 
sucked the poison from the King’s arm. 

“The day of my 
mother’s funeral, a neat 
young woman, dressed all 
in black, came to our 
house with a wreath, on 
which was written, ‘In 
grateful remembrance of 
an act of heroism _per- 
formed nearly twenty years 
ago.” A pretty ending 
to a beautiful story. 

It only remains to be 
said that all through her 
life Mrs. Mellor had a 
nervous horror of publicity 
and self-advertisement. 

Miss Julia Dignam, our 
next heroine, was _pre- 
sented with her Silver 
Medal at Marlborough 
House, and by the Prince 
of Wales himself, as Grand 
Prior of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. 

Miss Dignam lives at St. Doolaghs, 
Balgriffin, Dublin, and her act of heroism 
consisted in attempting the rescue of John 
Sharkey from a burning lime-kiln, into which 
he had fallen, on the gth of October, 1890. 
John, it seems, was suddenly overcome by 
the gas issuing from the kiln. When the 
alarm was raised, Julia Dignam, the daughter 
of a labourer, who chanced to be near the 
spot, jumped down into the kiln without the 
least hesitation, although she knew perfectly 
well the awful risk she herself ran of being 
overcome by the fumes. 

She found the lad lying unconscious at the 
bottom of the kiln. Absolutely unaided, the 
heroic girl carried her heavy burden up out 
of the kiln, but life was extinct, and she 
herself was in a deplorable state of exhaustion. 

At the inquest on the deceased lad, both 


























coroner and jury passed a high eulogium 
on the brave act of this humble girl, whose 
heroism was also testified by other indepen- 


dent witnesses. 

The next case to be 
dealt with is that of 
Miss Helen Blyth, now 
Mrs. Hannah, who was 
awarded the Silver Medal 
of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution for 
helping to save, “ by 
means of her own 
clothes-line, and at great 
risk, the crew of four 
men of the schooner 
Burns and Bessie, of 
Barrow, which had 
stranded under the Point 
of Ayre Lighthouse, Isle 
of Man, during a strong 
easterly gale and a very 
heavy sea, on the 11th 
of March, 1888.” 

We are indebted to 
Mr. Charles Dibdin, 
the courteous secretary 
of the Lifeboat 
Institution, for the 


connected with this case. 
the daughter of the head keeper of the light- 
house, who was away ill at the time of the 
It seems that the schooner Burns 


rescue. 
and Bessie, 86 tons, left 
Port Glasgow on Satur- 
day, March roth, with 
a cargo of coals for 
Duddon Pier. Next 
morning came the terri- 
fic gale, and when the 
vessel was three miles 
off Point of Ayre a tre- 
mendous sea struck her 
on the port bilge, throw- 
ing her on her beam 
ends and washing away 
the deck - house and 
boat. 

The lighthouse- 
keepers noticed the 
incident, and got ready 
to render what assist- 
ance they could. Half 
an hour later the 
schooner stranded on 
one of those terribly 
steep and dangerous 
gravel ledges peculiar to 
that part of the Manx 


loan of the 
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MISS JULIA DIGNAM, 
From a Photograph. 


papers cold was he, that wl 
Miss Blyth was 
by Miss 
round his body. 

struck on the head 




















MISS HELEN BLYTH (MRS. HANNAR). 
From a Photo. by Mowll € Morrison, Liverpool 
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It was found utterly impossible to 
throw a line against the wind, so the crew 
had to jump into the raging sea one by one, 


when they were met by 
their salvors, who were 
up to their necks in the 
water, and in imminent 
danger of their own 
lives. Often they were 
washed off their feet, 
and far beyond their 
depth. The lives of all 
virtually depended on 
sturdy Helen Blyth, who 
had hold of the shore- 
end of the line. The 
force of the gale was 
terrific, and it blew sleet 
into the faces of the 
rescuers with blinding 
force. The sea too was 
the heaviest known dur- 
ing thirteen years. The 
rescue of the captain was 
the most exciting of all. 
He was the last to leave 
the ship. 

So benumbed with 
nen he jumped overboard 


and the running bowline was thrown to him 
Btyth, he 


was unable to pass it 
As he jumped he was 
by a falling spar. He 
must certainly have 
perished had not the 
lighthouse - keeper’s 
heroic daughter dashed 
into the breakers, 
passed the line about his 
neck, and then dragged 
him ashore _insensible 
and half strangled. Miss 
Blyth was nearly lost 
several times owing to 
the tremendous force 
of the backwash. The 
rescued men were taken 
into the lighthouse, put 
to bed between warm 
blankets, and_ tenderly 
nursed by Miss Blyth 
and Mrs. Wallace, the 
wife of the assistant 
lighthouse-keeper, who 
also received a medal. 
A Silver Medal was 
awarded to Miss Annie 
Pearson by the Royal 
Society for the Pro- 
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MISS ANNIF PEARSON. 
From a Photograph. 
tection of Life from Fire. Miss Pearson 


was employed as mantle saleswoman by Mr. 
Thomas Mellor, of 19, King Street, Hudders- 
field. About ten o’clock on the night of 
November 21st, 1896, a terrible fire broke 
out in the shop, which 
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uproar below she ran downstairs into the 
street, and was then surprised to notice that 
the proprietor and most of the male and 
female assistants remained in the various 
departments upstairs, evidently ignorant of 
the awful peril they ran. 

By this time the premises were fairly 
enveloped in flames, but Miss Pearson most 
heroically dashed back into the burning 
building and fought her way upstairs through 
the fire and smoke. Reaching the first floor 
she gave the warning to all she saw there, 
and she then actually ascended to the upper 
floors, though she was well aware that every 
moment rendered her own escape less 
probable. 

Miss Pearson’s heroic act resulted in the 
escape of all except Miss Annie Wells, the 
principal millinery sateswoman, whose charred 
remains were found on the second floor. 
Miss S. Jackson, another saleswoman, was 
shockingly burned, but did ultimately recover. 

Miss Pearson was one of the last to leave 
the burning building, and indeed her escape 
was quite miraculous, considering the fierce- 
ness and rapidity of the flames. When she 
first left the premises and gained the street 
she stood in safety, and yet she deliberately 
went back and entered every department in 
the place, warning all she met and directing 
them as to the readiest means of escape. 

A portrait of Miss Kate Verity next appears. 

She was awarded the 





not only resulted inthe = [f = 
utter destruction of the 
premises and stock, but 


also in the death of 
one assistant and the 
serious injury of 
another. 


The origin of the fire 
was clear enough. One 
of the apprentices went 
into a big window to 
draw down the blinds 
before closing, and he 
accidentally moved a 
group of lighted gas- 
burners under a quan- 
tity of muslin that hung 
in the window. 

Soon the whole place 
was a blazing furnace. 
Miss Pearson was in 
the show-rooms above, 
with her colleagues, 
covering up the goods, 
before leaving for the 
night. Hearing the 








MISS KATE VERITY. 
From a Photograph 


Bronze Medal of the 
Royal Humane Society 
for the rescue of a little 
boy named Harold 
Harker, aged 4% years, 
under circumstances of 
exceptional gallantry. 
About 4 p.m. on 
Sunday, July 28th, 
1895, little Harker and 
another boy were play- 
ing on the banks of 
the River Wharfe, at 
Linton Falls, near Skip- 
ton, in Yorkshire. It 
should be said heie 
that the appearance of 
the river at the time 
was simply frightful ; it 
was swollen to twice 
its normal size with 
recent rains, and it 
raced along with awful 
rapidity and a_ noise 
like deep thunder. 
Into this stately torrent 





























fell the boy Harker, and in a moment he 
was swept into the middle and then down 
the river with great swiftness towards the 
terrible Linton Falls. The screams of his 
companion attracted the attention of Miss 
Verity, who was reading in her room in the 
mill close by. Her quickness of action and 
readiness of resource were alike amazing. In 
a few moments, she was out and across the 
bridge above the falls. 

Then commenced an exciting race down 
the river after the drowning boy, who had 
by this time been carried over a hundred 
yards. Miss Verity came level with him not 
30ft. above the falls, 
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account: “ We were out walking one day in 
Litherland, when we heard cries of children 
in distress. My daughter at once ran across 
a field in the direction indicated, and came 
upon a little child screaming at the edge of 
a deep pit. She had no time to divest herself 
of her heavy clothing, because a little girl 
of about eleven years rose struggling and 
fighting for life amid the green, slimy water 
of the stagnant pool. 

“My daughter at once plunged into the 
filthy water and with great difficulty (owing to 
the weeds) reached the drowning child. Then 
followed a terribly exhausting struggle to 

reach the bank, for the 





over which the swollen 
river tumbled with a 
deafening roar on to 
the huge sharp rocks 
below. The river here 
is deep as well as swift, 
but Miss Verity dashed 
headlong into it, first 
calculating where she 
would meet the boy. 
Then came a terrible 
struggle. As the girl 
threw the child’s head : 
over her shoulders, : 
both were swept on- 
wards towards the falls 
with almost irresistible 
force. It was now 
only a question of a 
few moments. Slowly 
Miss Verity fought her 
way to the side, often 
crashing heavily against 
arock. At length she 








pond was very wide 
and deep, and was, 
moreover, simply caked 
with vegetation and 
refuse. 

** However, she got 
safely out with the little 
girl. The latter—poor, 
plucky little soul—had 
undressed and gone 
into the pit to save her 
little brother, who had 
fallen in whilst black- 
berrying. In trying to 
reach him she had gone 
far beyond her depth, 
and was rapidly drown- 
ing when my daughter 
plunged in. 

“By this time Mr. 
James Jones, the 
schoolmaster of Lither- 
land, had arrived on 








got near enough to 
be dragged from the 
raging river, bleeding 
and almost insensible, but still clutching little 
Harker with one arm. 

The judgment displayed by this seventeen- 
year-old girl was marvellous. Had she leaped 
into the river a little sooner, the child would 
have been carried over the falls, and dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below. Among’ those 
who witnessed the rescue (and did nothing) 
were several trippers from Bradford, who came 
solely to see the River Wharfe in flood and 
listen to the roar of the falls. 

The case of Miss Mary Elizabeth Lester 
follows next. She was awarded the Silver 
Medal of the Liverpool Shipwreck and 
Humane Society for a deed of heroism 
performed on September 3oth, 1881. 

Miss Lester’s mother sends in the following 


MISS MARY E. LESTER. 
From a Photo. by Slater, Llandudno. 


the scene, and on 
learning that the little 
boy was still under 


the water, he very 
courageously jumped in and brought him to 
land nearly lifeless. The child was, however, 
resuscitated, to the great delight of his brave 
little sister, who refused to leave him until 
she saw signs of returning animation.” 

It was at Marlborough House, on July 
23rd, 1890, that the Prince of Wales pre- 
sented the Silver Medal of the Grand Priory 
of the Order of St. John to Mrs. Margaret 
Irving, of Holywell, whose portrait is next 
reproduced. 

On September 14th, 1889, Mrs. Irving 
chanced to be at Bagillt Railway Station, in 
Flint. Suddenly she noticed with horror 


that a cripple, named Owen Jones (who 
was also quite deaf), was limping slowly 
across the line, right in front of the mail 
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Hebrides, on October 21st, 1896. Mrs. 
Mackay was at. home at the time of the wreck, 
the only other person in the house being her 
eldest boy. Nevertheless, she heroically went 
forth into the storm with her young son, and 
her gallant exertions resulted in the estab- 
lishment of communication with the ship, by 
means of which the whole crew were saved 
from certain death. 

Mrs. Mackay then took the men into her 
own house, and cared for them with almost 
maternal tenderness, nursing them for several 
days. By way of acknowledging this gallant 
conduct, the Danish Government presented 
Mrs. Mackay with a 
clock, suitably in- 

























MRS. MARGARET IRVING. 
From a Photo. by A, Lomer & Co., 
Brisbane 


train, which was thun- 
dering along at fifty 


five miles an_ hour. 
For a moment Mrs. 
Irving doubted 


whether she could do 
anything, so far was 
she from the man and 
so apparently hopeless 
was his position. She 
made up her mind to 
try, however, and she 
flew down the _plat- 
form, leaping on to 
the rails right under 
the great train. The 
force of her onslaught 





scribed. 

Thanks to the heroic 
action of Miss Marie 
L. Evans, of Hythe, 
near Southampton, no 
fewer than three lives 
were saved. Walking 
on the pier one Sunday 
evening after church, 
Miss Evans saw a boat 
with three occupants 
(a man and two 
women) suddenly 
capsize, throwing all 
three into very deep 
water. Merely pulling 
off her gloves, Miss 








must have greatly MRS. 
surprised the decrepit 
Owen. It also hurled 
him and his preserver right into the six-foot 
way. Here Mrs. Irving held the cripple for 
a few awful moments, until the last coach of 
the express flew past with a mighty roar. 

This act of extraordinary judgment, 
presence of mind, and heroism was testified 
to by the railway officials who witnessed it. 
They, of course, thought that both Jones 
and Mrs. Irving would be cut to pieces 
beneath the train. 

The next portrait is that of Mrs. Donald 
Mackay, who actually saved, virtually single- 
handed, the whole crew of a ship. It wasa 
Danish vessel, the Grana, which stranded 
on the coast of the Island of Lewis, in the 





DONALD MACKAY. 
From a Photograph 
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MISS MARIE L. EVANS. 
From a Photo. by Chalkley, Gould, & Co., Southampton. 

















Evans plunged into the sea, grasped one of 
the women, who was nearest, and immediately 
brought her safely to the pier steps. Then, 
seeing that the man was struggling wildly in 
the water with the other girl, who was cling- 
ing to him and preventing him from swimming, 
Miss Evans unhesitatingly plunged in again to 
their assistance, and was thus the means of 
rescuing all three. This took place at 
8 p.m. on June 2nd, 1895; and it is satis- 
factory to learn that the Royal Humane 
Society awarded Miss Evans their Silver 
Medal. ‘This heroine is an accomplished 
swimmer ; and the spectators were, of course, 
amazed to see the tastefully attired young 
lady plunge twice into the deep sea, diving 
time after time, and generally negotiating her 
helpless burdens in the water in a manner 
that filled the beholders with amazement. 

The group of young ladies seen in our 
next photo. are the Misses Prideaux-Brune, 
of Prideaux Place, Padstow, Cornwall. Each 
was awarded the Silver Medal of the Life- 
boat Institution, 
together with a 
copy of the vote 
inscribed on 
vellum. 

The key to 
the group is as 
follows: Com- 
mencing on the 
left-hand side we 
have Miss Mary 
K. Prideaux- 
Brune ; then 
comes Miss Ger- 
trude; next Miss 
Prideaux - Bruné 
herself, and the 
fourth sister in 
front on the 
extreme right is 
Miss Beatrice. 

On the gth of 
August, 1879, 
three men and 


a boy took out 
for a sail down 
Padstow harbour 
a small 1 3ft. punt 
belonging to 
Patrick Sharky, 
a pensioner. 
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Patrick’s permission was nof asked. About 
half an hour after leaving, when in the 
vicinity of Bray Hill, the boat capsized in 
a squall, owing to improper management. 
For one thing, she was carrying too much 
sail. 

All the occupants were, of course, thrown 
into the water, there being a-very strong ebb 
and a choppy sea on at the time. 

The accident was observed by the Misses 
Prideaux- Brune, who were in their own 
pleasure-skiff, the Chough, towed by a fishing- 
smack. The moment the eldest girl realized 
what had happened, she asked to be cast off, 
and then, as an eye-witness afterwards stated, 
“the girls rowed like tigers to the rescue.” 

As a fact, this crew of ladies showed 
extraordinary gallantry and determination, as 
well as marked ability in the management of 
their amateur lifeboat. They ran extremely 
great risk in dragging the drowning sailor, 
Edward Smith, into their frail craft, which, as 
it lay to, was swept again and again by the 
big waves. The 
fishing-smack 
which had had 
the ladies in tow 
succeeded in 
rescuing the boy 
Morrissey, but 
the other two 
were drowned. 

It is a note- 
worthy fact that 
the man, Edward 
Smith, who was 
saved by the 
Misses Prideaux- 
Brune, formed 
one of the crew 
of the schooner 
Salamander, of 
Padstow, which 
had been run 
down and sunk 
off Hartland 
Point only a few 
days previously. 
On this occasion 


also Smith had 
a very narrow 
escape. Plainly 


he was not born 
to be drowned. 


THE MISSES PRIDEAUX-BRUNE. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Company, Cheapside 








l can scarcely be necessary for 
me to mention, I suppose, at 
this time of day, that 1 was one 
of the earliest and fullest obser- 
vers of the sad series of events 
which finally brought about 
the transference of the seat of Government 
' of these islands from London to Manchester. 
Nor need I allude here to the conspicuous 
position which my narrative naturally occupies 
in the Blue-book on the Thames Valley 
Catastrophe (vol. ii., part vii), ordered by 
Parliament in its preliminary Session under 
the new régime at Birmingham. But I think 
it also incumbent upon me, for the benefit 
of posterity, to supplement that necessarily 
dry and formal statement by a more circum- 
stantial account of my personal adventures 
during the terrible period. 

Iam aware, of course, that my poor little 
story can possess little interest for our con- 
temporaries, wearied out as they are with 
details of the disaster, and surfeited with 
tedious scientific discussions as to its origin 
and nature. But in after years, I venture to 
believe, when the crowning calamity of the 
nineteenth: century has grown picturesque 
and, so to speak, ivy-clad, by reason of its 
remoteness (like the Great Plague or the 
Great Fire of London with ourselves), the 















world may possibly desire to hear how 
this unparalleled convulsion affected the 
feelings and fortunes of a single family in 
the middle rank of life, and in a part of 
London neither squalid nor fashionable. 

It is such personal touches of human 
natu.e that give reality to history, which 
without them must become, as a great writer 
has finely said, nothing more than an old 
almanac. I shall not apologize, therefore, 
for being frankly egoistic and domestic in my 
reminiscences of that appalling day: for I 
know that those who desire to seek scientific 
information on the subject will look for it, 
not in vain, in the eight bulky volumes of 
the recent Blue-book. I shall concern 
myself here with the great event merely as it 
appeared to myself, a Government servant of 
the second grade, and in its relations to my 
own wife, my home, and my children. 

On the morning of the 21st of August, in 
the memorable year of the calamity, I 
happened to be at Cookham, a pleasant and 
pretty village which then occupied the western 
bank of the Thames just below the spot where 
the Look-out Tower of the Earthquake and 
Eruption Department now dominates the 
whole wide plain of the Glassy Rock Desert. 
In place of the black lake of basalt which 
young people see nowadays winding its solid 
bays in and out among the grassy downs, 
most men still living can well remember a 
gracious and smiling valley, threaded in the 
midst by a beautiful river. 

I had cycled down from London the 
evening before (thus forestalling my holiday), 














and had spent the night at a tolerable inn in 
the village. By a curious coincidence, the 
only other visitor at the little hotel that night 
was a fellow-cyclist, an American, George W. 
Ward by name, who had come over with 
his “ wheel,” as he called it, for six weeks in 
England, in order to investigate the geolcgy 
of our southern counties for himself, and 
to compare it with that of the far western 
cretaceous system. I venture to describe 
this as a curious coincidence, because, as it 
happened, the mere accident of my meeting 
him gave me my first inkling of the very 
existence of that singular phenomenon of 
which we were all so soon to receive a 
startling example. I had never so much as 
heard before of fissure-eruptions ; and if I 
had not heard of them from Ward that 
evening, I might not have recognised at sight 
the dctuality when it first appeared, and 
therefore I might have been involved in the 
general disaster. In which case, of course, 
this unpretentious narrative would never 
have been written. 

As we sat in the ‘little parlour of the 
White Hart, however, over our evening pipe, 
it chanced that the American, who was a 
pleasant, conversable fellow, began talking to 
me of his reasons for visiting England. I 
was at that time a clerk in the General Post 
Office (of which I am now secretary), and was 
then no student of science ; but his enthusi- 
astic talk about his own country and its vast- 
ness amused and interested me. He had 
been employed for some years on the 
Geological Survey in the Western States, and 
he was deeply impressed by the solemnity 
and the colossal scale of everything American. 
“ Mountains!” he said, when I spoke of 
Scotland ; “why, for mountains, your Alps 
aren't in it,* and as for volcanoes, your 
Vesuviuses and Etnas just spit fire a bit at 
infrequent intervals ; while ours do things on a 
scale worthy of a great country, I can tell you. 
Europe is a circumstance: America is a 
continent.” 

“But surely,” I objected, “that was a 
pretty fair eruption that destroyed Pompeii ! ” 

The American rose and surveyed me 
slowly. I can see him to this day, with his 
close-shaven face and his contemptuous 
smile at my European ignorance. “ Well,” 
he said, after a long and impressive pause, 
“the lava-flood that destroyed a few acres 
about the Bay of Naples was what we call a 
trickle: it came from a crater; and the 
crater it came from was nothing more than 





*A slang phrase of the time, equivalent to our modern 
Your Alps swob the show,” or ‘fail to eventuate. 
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a small round vent-hole; the lava flowed 
down from it in a moderate stream over a 
limited area. But what do you say to the 
earth opening in a huge crack, forty or fifty 
miles long—say, as far as from here right 
away to London, or farther—and lava pour- 
ing out from the orifice, not in a little rivulet 
as at Etna or Vesuvius, but in a sea or 
inundation, which spread at once over a 
tract as big as England? That’s something 
like volcanic action, isn’t it? And ¢ha?’s the 
sort of thing we have out in Colorado.” 

“ You are joking,” I replied, “ or bragging. 
You are trying to astonish me with the 
familiar spread eagle.” 

He smiled a quiet smile. “ Not a bit of 
it,” he answered. ‘What I tell you is at 
least as true as Gospel. The earth yawns in 
Montana. ‘There are fissure-eruptions, as 
we call them, in the Western States, out of 
which the lava has welled like wine out of 
a broken skin—welled up in vast roaring 
floods, molten torrents of basalt, many miles 
across, and spread like water over whole 
plains and valleys.” 

‘Not within historical times!” I exclaimed. 

“T’m not so sure about that,” he answered, 
musing. “I grant you, not within times 
which are historical right there—for Colorado 
is a very new country: but I incline to 
think some of the most recent fissure- 
eruptions took place not later than when the 
Tudors reigned in England. The lava 
oozed out, red-hot — gushed out — was 
squeezed out—and spread instantly every- 
where ; it’s so comparatively recent that the 
surface of the rock is still bare in many parts, 
unweathered sufficiently to support vegetation. 
I fancy the stream must have been ejected at 
a single burst, in a huge white-hot dome, and 
then flowed down on every side, filling up 
the valleys to a certain level, in and out 
among the hills, exactly as water might. do. 
And some of these eruptions, I tell you, by 
measured survey, would have covered more 
ground than from Dover to Liverpool, and 
from York to Cornwall.” 

“Tet us be thankful,” I said, carelessly, 
“that such things don’t happen in our own 
times.” 

He eyed me curiously. “ Haven't hap- 
pened, you mean,” he answered. “ We have 
no security that they mayn’t happen again 
to-morrow. ‘These fissure-eruptions, though 
not historically described for us, are common 
events in geological history—commoner and 
on a larger scale in America than elsewhere. 
Still, they have occurred in all lands and at 
various epochs; there is no reason at all 
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why one shouldn’t occur in England at 
present.” 

I laughed, and shook my head. I had 
the Englishman’s firm conviction—so rudely 
shattered by the subsequent events, but then 
so universal — that nothing very unusual 
ever happened in England. 

Next morning I rose early, bathed in 
Odney Weir (a- picturesque pool close by), 
breakfasted with the American, and then 
wrote a hasty line to my wife, informing her 
that I should probably sleep that night at 
Oxford ; for I was off on a few days’ holiday, 
and I liked Ethel to know where a letter 
or telegram would reach me each day, as we 
were both a little anxious about the baby’s 
teething. Even while I pen these words 
now, the grim humour of the situation 
comes back to me vividly. Thousands of 
fathers and mothers were anxious that morn 
ing about similar 
trifles, whose petti- 
ness was brought 
home to them with 
an appalling shock 
in the all-embrac- 
ing horror of that 
day’s calamity. 

About ten o’clock 
I inflated my tyres 
and got under way. 
I meant to ride to- 
wards Oxford by a 
leisurely and cir- 
cuitous route, along 
the windings of the 
river, past Marlow 
and Henley ; so I 
began by crossing 
Cookham_ Bridge, 
a wooden or iron 
structure, I scarcely 
remember which. 
It spanned the 
Thames close by 
the village : the curious will find its 
exact position marked in the maps 
of the period. 

In the middle of the bridge, I 
paused and surveyed that charming 
prospect, which I was the last of 
living men perhaps to see as it then 
existed. Close by stood a weir; beside 
it, the stream divided into three separate 
branches, exquisitely backed up by the 
gentle green slopes of Hedsor and Cliveden. 
I could never pass that typical English 
view without a glance of admiration; this 
morning, I pulled up my bicycle for a 








moment, and cast my eye down stream with 
more than my usual enjoyment of the smooth 
blue water and the tall white poplars whose 
leaves showed their gleaming silver in the 
breeze beside it. I might have gazed at it 
too long—and one minute more would have 
sufficed for my destruction—had not a cry 
from the tow-path a little farther up attracted 
my attention. 

It was a wild, despairing cry, like that of a 
man being overpowered and murdered. 

I am confident this was my first intimation 
of danger. Two minutes before, it is true, I 
had heard a faint sound like distant rumbling 
of thunder; but nothing else. I am one of 
those who strenuously maintain that the 
catastrophe was not heralded by shocks of 
earthquake.* 

I turned my eye up stream. For half a 
second I was utterty, bewildered. Strange to 
say, I did not per- 
ceive at first the 
great flood of fire 
that was advancing 
towards me. I saw 
only the man who 
had shouted — a 
miserable, cower- 
ing, terror-stricken 
wretch, one of the 
abject creatures 
who used to earn a 
dubious livelihood 
in those days (when 
the river was a 
boulevard of plea- 
sure) by towing 
boats up stream. 
But now, he was 
rushing wildly 
forward, with panic 
in his face ; I could 
see he looked as if 
close pursued by 
some wild beast 
behind him. “A 
mad dog!” I said 
to myself at the 
outset; “or else 


“HE WAS RUSHING WILDLY FORWARD, WITH 
PANIC IN HIS FACE,” a bull in the 


1” 


meadow ! 

I glanced back to see what his pursuer 
might be; and then, in one second, the 
whole horror and terror of the catastrophe 
burst upon me. Its whole horror and terror, 
I say, but not yet its magnitude. I was 
aware at first just of a moving red wall, like 


For an opposite opinion, see 2° Dr. Haigh Withers’s evidence 
in Vol. ini. of the Blue-book. 






















dull, red-hot rolten metal. Trying to recall 
at so safe a distance in time and space the 
feelings of the moment and the way in which 
they surged and succeeded one another, | 
think I can recollect that my earliest idea 
was no more than this: “ He must run, or 
the moving wall will overtake him!” Next 
instant, a hot wave seemed to strike my face. 
It was just like the blast of heat that strikes 
one in a glasshouse when you stand in front 
of the boiling and seething glass in the 
furnace. At about the same point in time, I 
was aware, I believe, that the dull red wall 
was really a wall of fire. But it was cooled 
by contact with the air and the water. Even 
as I looked, however, a second wave from 
behind seemed to rush on and break: it 
overlaid and outran the first one. ‘This 
second wave was white, not red—at white 
heat, I realized. Then, with a burst of 
recognition, I knew what‘ it all meant. What 
Ward had spoken of last night —a fissure 
eruption ! 

I looked back. Ward was coming 
towards me on the bridge, mounted on his 
Columbia. Too speechless to utter one 
word, I pointed up stream with my hand. 
He nodded and shouted back, in a singu- 
larly calm voice: “ Yes; just what I told 
you. A fissure-eruption !” 

They were the last words I heard him 
speak. Not that he appreciated the danger 
less than I did, though his manner was 
cool; but he was wearing no clips to his 
trousers, and at that critical moment he 
caught his leg in his pedals. The accident 
disconcerted him ; he dismounted hurriedly, 
and then, panic-stricken as I judged, aban- 
doned his machine. He tried torun. The 
error was fatal. He tripped and fell. What 
became of him afterward I will mention 
later. 

But for the moment I saw only the poor 
wretch on the tow-path. He was not a 
hundred yards off, just beyond the little 
bridge which led over the opening to a 
private boat-house. 


not think it quite caught him. 


of fire swept over the boat-house. 
midst of white-hot coals. 


represent his bones behind him. 
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But as he rushed forwards 
and shrieked, the wall of fire overtook him. I do 
It is hard at 
such moments to judge what really happens ; 
but I believe I saw him shrivel like a moth in a 
flame a few seconds before the advancing wall 
I have seen 
an insect shrivel just so when flung into the 
He seemed to go off 
in gas, leaving a shower of powdery ash to 
But of this 
I do not pretend to be positive ; I will allow 
that my own agitation was far too profound 
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to permit of my observing anything with 
accuracy. 

How high was the wall at that time? 
This has been much debated. I should 
guess, thirty feet (though it rose afterwards 
to more than two hundred), and it advanced 
rather faster than a man could run down the 
centre of the valley. (Later on, its pace 
accelerated greatly with subsequent out- 
bursts.) In frantic haste, I saw or felt that 
only one chance of safety lay before me: I 
must strike up hill by the field path to 
Hedsor. 

I rode for very life, with grim death behind 
me. Once well across the bridge, and turn- 
ing up the hill, I saw Ward on the parapet, 
with his arms flung up, trying wildly to save 
himself by leaping into the river. Next 
instant he shrivelled I think, as the beggar 
had shrivelled; and it is to this complete 
combustion before the lava-flood reached 
them that I attribute the circumstance (so 
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“NEXT INSTANT HE SHRIVELLED,” 
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much commented upon in the scientific 
excavations among the ruins) thai no casts 
of dead bodies, like those at Pompeii, have 
anywhere been found in the Thames Valley 
Desert. My own belief is that every human 
body was reduced to a gaseous condition by 
the terrific heat several seconds before the 
molten basalt reached it. 

Even at the distance which I had now 
attained from the central mass, indeed, the 
heat was intolerable. Yet, strange to say, I 
saw few or no people flying as yet from the 
inundation. The fact is, the eruption came 
upon us so suddenly, so utterly without 
warning or premonitory symptoms (for I 
deny the earthquake shocks), that whole 
towns must have been destroyed before the 
inhabitants were aware that anything out of 
the common was happening. It is a sort of 
alleviation to the general horror to remember 
that a large proportion of the victims must 
have died without even knowing it; one 
second, they were laughing, talking, bargain- 
ing; the next, they were asphyxiated or 
reduced to ashes as you have seen a small fly 
disappear in an incandescent gas flame. 

This, however, is what I learned afterward. 
At that moment, I was only aware of a 
frantic pace uphill, over a rough, stony road, 
and with my pedals working as I had never 
before worked them ; while behind me, I saw 
purgatory let loose, striving hard to overtake 
me. I just knew that a sea of fire was 
filling the valley from end to end, and that 
its heat scorched my face as I urged on my 
bicycle in abject terror. 

All this time, I will admit, my panic was 
purely personal. I was too much engaged 
in the engrossing sense of my own pressing 
danger to be vividly alive to the public 
catastrophe. I did not even think of Ethel 
and the children. But when I reached the 
hill by Hedsor Church—a neat, small build- 
ing, whose shell still stands, though scorched 
and charred, by the edge of the desert—I 
was able to pause for half a minute to 
recover breath, and to look back upon the 
scene of the first disaster. 

It was a terrible and yet I felt even then 
a beautiful sight—beautiful with the awful 
and unearthly beauty of a great forest fire, 
or a mighty conflagration in some crowded 
city. The whole river valley, up which I 
looked, was one sea of fire. Barriers of red- 


hot lava formed themselves for a moment 
now and again where the outer edge or 
vanguard of the inundation had cooled a 
little on the surface by exposure: and over 
these temporary dams, fresh cataracts of 
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white-hot material poured themselves afresh 
into the valley beyond it. After a while, as 
the deeper portion of basalt was pushed out, 
all was white alike. So glorious it looked in 
the morning sunshine that one could hardly 
realize the appalling reality of that sea of 
molten gold; one might almost have 
imagined a splendid triumph of the scene- 
painter’s art, did one not know that it was 
actually a river of fire, overwhelming, con- 
suming, and destroying every object before 
it in its devastating progress. 

I tried vaguely to discover the source of 
the disaster. Looking straight up stream, 
past Bourne End and Marlow, I descried 
with bleared and dazzled eyes a whiter mass 
than any, glowing fiercely in the daylight like 
an electric light, and filling up the narrow 
gorge of the river towards Hurley and Henley. 
I recollected at once that this portion of the 
valley was not usually visible from Hedsor 
Hill, and almost without thinking of it I 
instinctively guessed the reason why it had 
become so now: it was the centre of dis- 
turbance—the earth’s crust just there had 
bulged upward slightly, till it cracked and 
gaped to emit the basalt. 

Looking harder, I could make out (though 
it was like isoking at the sun) that the 
glowing white dome-shaped mass, as of an 
electric light, was the molten lava as it 
gurgled from the mouth of the vast fissure. 
I say vast, because so it seemed to 
me, though, as everybody now knows, 
the actual gap where the earth opened 
measures no more than eight miles across, 
from a point near what was. once Ship- 
lake Ferry to the site of the old lime-kilns 
at Marlow. Yet when one saw the eruption 
actually taking place, the colossal scale of it 
was what most appalled one. A sea of fire, 
eight to twelve miles broad, in the familiar 
Thames Valley, impressed and terrified one a 
thousand times more than a sea of fire ten 
times as vast in the nameless wilds of Western 
America. 

I could see dimly, too, that the flood 
spread in every direction from its central 
point, both up and down the river. To right 
and left, indeed, it was soon checked and 
hemmed in by the hills about Wargrave and 
Medmenham ; but downward, it had filled 
the entire valley as far as Cookham and 
beyond ; while upward, it spread in one vast 
glowing sheet towards Reading and the flats 
by the confluence of the Kennet. I did not 
then know, of course, that this gigantic 
natural dam or barrier was later on to fill up 
the whole low-lying level, and so block the 
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course of the two rivers as to form those 
twin expanses of inland water, Lake Newbury 
and Lake Oxford. Tourists who now look 
down on still summer evenings where the ruins 
of Magdalen and of Merton may be dimly 
descried through the pale green depths, their 
broken masonry picturesquely overgrown with 
tangled water-weeds, can form but little idea of 
the terrible scene which that peaceful bank pre- 
sented while the incandescent lava was pour- 
ing forth in a scorching white flood towards 
the doomed district. Merchants who crowd 
the busy quays of those mushroom cities which 
have sprung up with greater rapidity than 
Chicago or Johannesburg on the indented 
shore where the new lakes abut upon the Berk- 
shire Chalk Downs have half forgotten the 
horror of the intermediate time when the 
waters of the two rivers rose slowly, slowly, day 
after day, to choke their valleys and overwhelm 
some of the most glorious architecture in 
Britain. But though I did not know and 
could not then foresee the remoter effects of 
the great fire-flood in that direction, I saw 
enough to make my heart stand still within 
me. It was with difficulty that I grasped my 
bicycle, my hands trembled so fiercely. I 
realized that I was a spectator of the greatest 
calamity which had befallen a civilized land 
within the ken of history. 

I looked southward along the 
valley in the direction of Maiden- 
head. As yet it did not occur 
to me that the catastrophe was 
anything more than a local flood, 
though even as such it would 
have been one of unexampled 
vastness. My imagination could 
hardly conceive that London 
itself was threatened. In those 
days one could not grasp the idea 
of the destruction of London. I 
only thought just at first, “It 
will go on towards Maidenhead!” 
Even as I thought it, I saw a 
fresh and fiercer gush of fire 
well out from the central gash, 
and flow still faster than ever 
down the centre of the valley, 
over the hardening layer already 
cooling on its edge by contact 
with the air and soil. This new 
outburst fell in a mad cataract 
over the end or van of the last, 
and instantly spread like water 
across the level expanse between 
the Cliveden hills and _ the 
Opposite range at Pinkneys. I 
realized with a throb that 
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it was advancing towards Windsor. Then 
a wild fear thrilled through me. If Windsor, 
why not Staines and Chertsey and Hounslow? 
If Hounslow, why not London? 

In a second I remembered Ethel and the 
children. Hitherto, the immediate danger 
of my own position alone had struck me. 
The fire was so near; the heat of it rose up 
in my face and daunted me. But now I felt 
I must make a wild dash to warn—not 
London—no, frankly, I forgot those millions ; 
but Ethel and my little ones. In _ that 
thought, for the first moment, the real vast- 
ness of the catastrophe came home to me. 
The Thames Valley was doomed! I must 
ride for dear life if I wished to save my wife 
and children ! 

I mounted again, but found my shaking 
feet could hardly work the pedals. My legs 
were one jelly. With a frantic effort, I struck 
off inland in the direction of Burnham. I 
did not think my way out definitely ; I hardly 
knew the topography of the district well 
enough to form any clear conception of 
what route I must take in order to keep to 
the hills and avoid the flood of fire that was 
deluging the lowlands. But by pure instinct, 
I believe, I set my face Londonwards along 
the ridge of the chalk downs. In three 
minutes | 


had lost sight of the burning 
flood, and was deep 
among green lanes 
und under shadowy 


“wiITH A FRANTIC EFFORT I STRUCK @FF INLAND,” 
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beeches. The very contrast frightened me. 
I wondered if I was going mad. It was all 
so quiet. One could not believe that scarce 
five miles off from that devastating sheet of 
fire, birds were singing in the sky and men 
toiling in the fields as if nothing had 
happened. 

Near Lambourne Wood I met a brother 
cyclist, just about to descend the hill. A 
curve in the road hid the valley from him. 
I shouted aloud :— 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t go down! There 
is danger, danger !” 

He smiled and looked back at me. “I can 
take any hill in England,” he answered. 

“Tt’s not the hill,” I burst out. ‘There 
has been an eruption—a fissure-eruption at 
Marlow—great floods of fire—and all the 
valley is filled with burning lava !” 

He stared at me derisively. ‘Then his 
expression changed of a sudden. I suppose 
he saw I was white-faced and horror-stricken. 
He drew away as if alarmed. “Go back to 
Colney Hatch!” he cried, pedalling faster, 
and rode hastily down the hill, as if afraid of 
me. I have no doubt he must have ridden 
into the very midst of the flood, and been 
scorched by its advance, before he could 
check his machine on so sudden a slope. 

Between Lambourne Wood and Burnham 
I did not see the fire-flood. I rode on at 
full speed among green fields and meadows. 
Here and there I passed a labouring man on 
the road. More than one looked up at me 
and commented on the oppressive heat, but 
none of them seemed to be aware of the fate 
that was overtaking their own homes close 
by, in the valley. I told one or two, but 
they laughed and gazed after me as if I were 
a madman. I grew sick of warning them. 
They took no heed of my words, but went 
on upon their way as if nothing out of the 
common were happening to England. 

On the edge of the down, near Burnham, I 
caught sight of the valley again. Here, 
people were just awaking to what was taking 
place near them. Half the population was 
gathered on the slope, looking down with 
wonder on the flood of fire, which had now 
just turned the corner of the hills by Taplow. 
Silent terror was the prevailing type of 
expression. But when I told them I had 
seen the lava bursting forth from the earth in 
a white dome above Marlow, they laughed 
me to scorn; and when I assured them I 
was pushing forward in hot haste to London, 
they answered, “London! It won’t never 
get as faras London!” ‘That was the only 


place on the hills, as is now well known, 
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where the flood was observed long enough 
beforehand to telegraph and warn the 
inhabitants of the great city; but nobody 
thought of doing it ; and I must say, even if 
they had done so, there is not the slightest 
probability that the warning would have 
attracted the least attention in our ancient 
Metropolis. Men on the Stock Exchange 
would have made jests about the slump, and 
proceeded to buy and sell as usual. 

I measured with my eye the level plain 
between Burnham and Slough, calculating 
roughly with myself whether I should have 
time to descend upon the well-known road 
from Maidenhead to London by Colnbrook 
and Hounslow. (I advise those who are un- 
acquainted with the topography of this district 
before the eruption to follow out my route on 
a good map of the period.) But I recognised 
in a moment that this course would be im- 
possible. At the rate that the flood had 
taken to progress from Cookham Bridge to 
Taplow, I felt sure it would be upon me before 
I reached Upton, or Ditton Park at the out- 
side. It is true the speed of the advance 
might slacken somewhat as the lava cooled ; 
and strange to say, so rapidly do realities 
come to be accepted in one’s mind, that I 
caught myself thinking this thought in the 
most natural manner, as if I had all my life 
long been accustomed to the ways of fissure- 
eruptions. But on the other hand, the lava 
might well out faster and hotter than before, 
as I had already seenit do more than once ; 
and I had no certainty even that it would not 
rise to the level of the hills on which I was 
standing. You who read this narrative nowa- 
days take it for granted, of course, that the 
extent and height of the inundation was 
bound to be exactly what you know it to 
have been ; we at the time could not guess 
how high it might rise and how large an area 
of the country it might overwhelm and 
devastate. Was it to stop at the Chilterns, 
or to go north to Birmingham, York, and 
Scotland ? 

Still, in my trembling anxiety to warn my 
wife and children, I debated with myself 
whether I should venture down into the 
valley, and hurry along the main road with a 
wild burst for London. I thought of Ethel, 
alone in our little home at Bayswater, and 
almost made up my mind to risk it. At 
that moment, I became aware that the 
road to London was already crowded 
with carriages, carts, and cycles, all dash- 
ing at a mad pace unanimously towards 
London. Suddenly a fresh wave turned the 
corner by Taplow and Maidenhead Bridge, 


























and began to gain upon them visibly. It 
was an awful sight. I cannot pretend to 
describe it. The poor creatures on the road, 
men and animals alike, rushed wildly, de- 
spairingly on ; the fire took them from behind, 
and, one by one, before the actual sea 
reiched them, I saw them shrivel and 
melt away in the fierce white heat of 
the advancing inundation. I could not 
look at it any longer. I certainly could 
not descend and court instant death. 
I felt that my one chance was to strike 
across the downs, by Stoke Poges and 
Uxbridge, and then try the line of 
northern heights to London. 

Oh, how fiercely I pedalled! At Farn- 
ham Royal (where again nobody 
seemed to be aware what had 
happened) a rural policeman 
tried to stop me for frantic 
riding. I tripped him up, and 
rode on. Experience had taught 
me it was no use telling those 
who had not seen it of the 
disaster. A little beyond, at 
the entrance to a fine park, a 
gatekeeper attempted to shut a 
gate in my face, exclaiming that 
the road was private. I saw it 
was the only practicable way 
without descending to the 
valley, and I made up my 
mind this was no time for 
trifling. I am a man of 
peace, but I lifted my fist 
and planted it between his 
eyes. Then, before he 
could recover from his 
astonishment, I had 
mounted again and ridden 
on across the park, while 
he ran after me in vain, 
screaming to the men in 
the pleasure-grounds to stop me. But I 
would not be stopped; and I emerged on 
the road once more at Stoke Poges. 

Near Galley Hill, after a long and furious 
ride, I reached the descent to Uxbridge. 
Was it possible to descend? I glanced 
across, once more by pure instinct, for I had 
never visited the spot before, towards where 
I felt the Thames must run. A great white 
cloud hung over it. I saw what that cloud 
must mean: it was the steam of the river, where 
the lava sucked it up and made it seethe and 
boil suddenly. I had not noticed this white 
fleece of steam at Cookham, though I did not 
guess why till afterwards. In the narrow 


valley where the Thames ran between hills, 
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the lava flowed over it all at once, bottling 
the steam beneath ; and it is this imprisoned 
steam that gave rise in time to the subsequent 
series of appalling earthquakes, to supply 
forecasts of which is now the chief duty of 
the Seismologer Royal ; whereas, in the open 


























“ THE TOOR CREATURES RUSHED WILDLY DESPAIRINGLY ON.” 


plain, the basalt advanced more gradually 
and in a thinner stream, and therefore turned 
the whole mass of water into white cloud as 
soon as it reached each bend of the river. 

At the time, however, I had no leisure to 
think out all this. I only knew by such 
indirect signs that the flood was still 
advancing, and, therefore, that it would be 
impossible for me to proceed towards 
London by the direct route vi@ Uxbridge 
and Hanwell. If I meant to reach town (as 
we called it familiarly), I must descend to 
the valley at once, pass through Uxbridge 
streets as fast as I could, make a dash across 
the plain, by what I afterwards knew to be 
Hillingdon (I saw it then as a nameless 
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682 THE 
village), and aim at a house-crowned hill, 
which I only learned later was Harrow, but 
which I felt sure would enable me to descend 
upon London by Hampstead or Highgate. 

I am no strategist; but in a second, in 
that extremity, I picked out these points, 
feeling dimly sure they would lead me home 
to Ethel and the children. 

The town of Uxbridge (whose place you 
can still find marked on many maps) lay in 
the valley of a small river, a confluent of the 
Thames. Up this valley it was certain that 
the lava-stream must flow; and, indeed, at 
the present day, the basin around is com- 
pletely filled by one of the solidest and most 
forbidding masses of black basalt in the 
country. Still, I made up my mind to 
descend and cut across the low-lying ground 
towards Harrow. If I failed, I felt, after all, 
I was but one unit more in what I now began 
to realize as a prodigious national calamity. 

I was just coasting down the hill, with 
Uxbridge lying snug and unconscious in the 
glen below me, 
when a slight and 
unimportant acci- 
dent occurred 
which almost ren 
dered impossible 
my further pro 
It was past 
the middle of 
August; the 
hedges were being 
cut; and this par 
ticular lane, bor- 
dered by a high 
thorn fence, was 
strewn with the 
mangled branches 
of the may-bushes 
At any other time, 
I should have 
remembered the 
danger and 
avoided them; 
that day, hurfying 
down hill for dear 
life and for Ethel, 
I forgot to notice 
them. The 
sequence was, I 
was pulled up suddenly by finding my 
front wheel deflated* ; this untimely mis- 
fortune almost unmanned me. I dismounted 
and examined the tyre; it had received a 
bad puncture. I tried inflating again, in 

* The bicycles of that period were fitted with pneumatic tubes 
of india-rubber as tyres—a clumsy device, now long superseded. 
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con- ‘THE MORE HASTE THE LESS SPEED,” HE SAID. 
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hopes the hole might be small enough to 
make that precaution sufficient. But it was 
quite useless. I found I must submit to stop 
and doctor up the puncture. Fortunately, 
I had the necessary apparatus in my wallet. 

I think it was the weirdest episode of all 
that weird ride—this sense of stopping im- 
patiently, while the fiery flood still surged. on 
towards Londen, in order to go through all 
the fiddling and troublesome little details of 
mending a pneumatic tyre. The moment 
and the operation seemed so sadly out of 
harmony. A countryman passed by on a 
cart, obviously suspecting nothing ; that was 
another point which added horror to the 
occasion—that so near the catastrophe, so 
very few people were even aware what was 
taking place beside them. Indeed, as is 
well known, I was one of the very few who 
saw the eruption during its course, and yet 
managed to escape from it. Elsewhere, 
those who tried to run before it, either to 
escape themselves or to warn others of the 





danger, were overtaken by the lava before 
they could reach a place of safety. I attri 
bute this mainly to the fact that most of 
them continued along the high roads in the 
valley, or fled instinctively for shelter towards 
their homes, instead of making at once for 
the heights and the uplands. 
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The countryman stopped and looked at me. 

“The more haste the less speed ! ” he said, 
with proverbial wisdom. 

I glanced up at him, and hesitated. Should 
I warn him of his doom, or was it useless ? 
“ Keep up on the hills,” I said, at last. “An 
unspeakable calamity is happening in the 
valley. Flames of fire are flowing down it, 
as from a great burning mountain. You will 
be cut off by the eruption.” 

He stared at me blankly, and burst into a 
meaningless laugh. “ Why, you're one of 
them Salvation Army fellows,” he exclaimed, 
after a short pause. “You're trying to 
preach to me. I’m going to Uxbridge.” 
And he continued down the hill towards 
certain destruction. 

It was hours, I feel sure, before I had 
patched up that puncture, though I did it by 
the watch in four and a half minutes. As 
soon as I had blown out my tyre again I 
mounted once more, and rode at a break- 
neck pace to Uxbridge. I passed down the 
straggling main street of the suburban town, 
crying aloud as I went, “Run, run, to the 
downs! A flood of lava is rushing up the 
valley! To the hills, for your lives! All 
the Thames bank is blazing!” Nobody 
took the slightest heed; they stood still in 
the street for a minute with open mouths: 
then they returned to their customary occu- 
pations. A quarter of an hour later, there 
was no such place in the world as Uxbridge. 

I followed the main road through the 
village which I have since identified as 
Hillingdon ; then I diverged to the left, 
partly by roads and partly by field paths of 
whose exact course I am still uncertain, 
towards the hill at Harrow. When I reached 
the town, I did not strive to rouse the 
people, partly because my past experience 
had taught me the futility of the attempt, 
and partly because I rightly judged that they 
were safe from-the inundation; for as it 
never quite covered the dome of St. Paul’s, 
part of which still protrudes from the sea of 
basalt, it did not reach the level of the 
northern heights of London. I rode on 
through Harrow without one word to any 
body. I did not desire to be stopped or 
harassed as an escaped lunatic. 

From Harrow I made my way tortuously 
along the rising ground, by the light of 
nature, through Wembley Park, to Willesden. 
At Willesden, for the first time, I found to a 
certainty that London was threatened. Great 
crowds of people in the profoundest excite- 
ment stood watching a dense cloud of smoke 
and steam that spread rapidly over the 





direction of Shepherd’s Bush and Hammer- 
smith. They were speculating as to its 
meaning, but laughed incredulously when I 
told them what it portended. A few minutes 
later, the smoke spread ominously towards 
Kensington and Paddington. ‘That settled 
my fate. It was clearly impossible to descend 
into London; and indeed, the heat now 
began to be unendurable. It drove us all 
back, almost physically. J thought I must 
abandon all hope. I should never even know 
what had become of Ethel and the children. 

My first impulse was to lie down and await 
the fire-flood. Yet the sense of the great- 
ness of the catastrophe seemed somehow to 
blunt one’s own private grief. I was beside 
myself with fear for my darlings; but I 
realized that I was but one among hundreds 
of thousands of fathers in the same position. 
What was happening at that moment in the 
great city of five million souls we did not know, 
we shall never know ; but we may conjecture 
that the end was mercifully too swift to entail 
much needless suffering. All at once, a 
gleam of hope struck me. It was my father’s 
birthday. Was it not just possible that 
Ethel might have taken the children up 
to Hampstead to wish their grandpapa 
many happy returns of the day? With a 
wild determination not to give up all for lost, 
I turned my front wheel in the direction 
of Hampstead Hill, still skirting the high 
ground as far as possible. My heart was on 
fire within me. A restless anxiety urged me 
to ride my hardest. As all along the route, 
I was still just a minute or two in front of 
the catastrophe. People were beginning to 
be aware that something was taking place ; 
more than once as I passed they asked me 
eagerly where the fire was. It was impossible 
for me to believe by this time that they knew 
nothing of an event in whose midst I seemed 
to have been living for months ; how could I 
realize that all the things which had happened 
since I started from Cookham Bridge so long 
ago were really compressed into the space of 
a single morning ?—nay, more, of an hour 
and a half only ? 

As I approached Windmill Hill, a terrible 
sinking seized me. I seemed to totter on 
the brink of a precipice. Could Ethel be 
safe? Should I ever again see little Bertie 
and the baby? I pedalled on as if automati- 
cally ; for all life had gone out of me. I 
felt my hip-joint moving dry in its socket. I 
held my breath; my heart stood still. It 
was a ghastly moment. 

At my father’s door I drew up, and 
opened the garden gate. I hardly dared to 
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goin. Though each second was precious, I 
paused and hesitated. 

At last I turned the handle. I heard 
somebody within. My heart came up in my 
mouth. It was little Bertie’s voice: “ Do it 
again, Granpa; do it again; it amooses 
Bertie !” 

I rushed into the room. “ Bertie, Bertie!” 
I cried. “1s Mammy here ?” 

He flung himself upon me. “ Mammy, 
Mammy, Daddy has comed home.” I burst 
into tears. “ And Baby?” I asked, trembling. 

“Baby and Ethel are here, George,” my 
father answered, staring at me. “ Why, my 
boy, what’s the matter?” 

I flung myself into a chair and broke 
down. In that moment of relief, I felt that 
London was lost, but I had saved my wife 
and children. 

I did not wait for explana- 


tions. A crawling four-wheeler 
was loitering by. I hailed it, 
and hurried them in. My 


father wished to discuss the 
matter, but I cut him short. I 
gave the driver three pounds 
all the gold I had with me. 
“ Drive on!” I shouted, “ drive 
on! Towards Hatfield 
—anywhere !” 

He drove as he was 
bid. We spent that 
night, while Hampstead 
flared like a beacon, at 
an isolated farm-house 
on the high ground in 
Hertfordshire. For, of 
course, though the flood 
did not reach so high, 
it set fire to everything 
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needs of the homeless and houseless. The 
universality of the catastrephe made each 
man feel as though it were selfishness to 
attach too great an importance at such a 
crisis to his own personal losses. Nay, moré; 
the burst of feverish activity and nervous 
excitement, I might even say enjoyment, which 
followed the horror, was traceable, I think, 
to this self-same cause. Even grave citizens 
felt they must do their best to dispel the 
universal gloom ; and they plunged accord- 




















ingly into a 
round of dissi- 
pations which 


inflammable in its neigh- other nations 
bourhood. ‘| FLUNG MYSELF INTO A CHAIR AXD RPOKFE pOWN. thought both 

Next day, all the world unseemly and 
knew the magnituds of the disaster. It can  un-English. It was one way of expressing the 


only be summed up in five emphatic words : 
There was no more London. 

I have one other observation alone to 
make. I noticed at the time how, in my 
personal relief, I forgot for the moment that 
London was perishing. I even forgot that 
my house and property had perished. Exactly 
the opposite, it seemed to me, happened 
with most of those survivors who lost wives 
and children in the eruption. They moved 
about as ina dream, without a tear, without 
a complaint, helping others to provide for the 


common emotion. We had all lost heart 

and we flocked to the theatres to pluck up 
our courage. That, I believe, must be our 
national answer to M. Zola’s strictures on our 
untimely levity. “This people,” says the 
great French author, “which took its 
pleasures sadly while it was rich and pros- 
perous, begins to dance and sing above the 
ashes of its capital—it makes merry by the 
open graves of its wives and children. What 
an enigma! Whata puzzle! What chance 
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of an CEdipus ! 























— 20. 
From a Photograph. 

LORD WATSON. 
Born 1828. 


ss}ORD WILLIAM WATSON, 
P.C., D.L., LL.D. (Edinburgh 
and Glasgow), has been a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary since 1880, 
when he was created a baron for 
life. He is the son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Watson, of Covington, Lanarkshire, and was 
educated at both Edinburgh and Glasgow 











AGE 40. 
From a Photo. by Ross & Pringle, Edinburgh. 


Universities. He studied for the legal pro- 
fession, and was called to the Bar of Scotland 
in 1851. He became Solicitor-General for 





Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 


Scotland in 1874-76; Dean of Faculty of 
Advocates in 1875, and was Lord Advocate 
from 1876 to 1880. For the four years 
previous to his being made a Lord of Appeal, 





AGE 55. 
From a Photo.tby W. Crooke, Edinburgh, 
and consequent migration to the House of 
Lords, he represented both Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities in the House of 
Commons on the Conservative side. Since 
1885 he has been a member of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education for Scotland. 





PRESENT DAY, 
Fronva Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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MISS IRENE VANBRUGH. 







of portraits of 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
sister to Miss Violet Van- 


brugh, now Mrs. 


Bourchier. Miss Vanbrugh 
in 1889, with the 


began, 


AGE 12. 


From a Photo. by W. Kent, 


Kaatbourne 
revival of “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” 
as the White 
Queen. Joining 
Mr. Toole’s com- 
pany, she remained 
with him for three 
years; and has 
been on a tour 
through the 
United States with 
Mr.and Mrs. Bour- 
chier. She created 
the part of Belle 
Golightly in “ Wal- 
ker, London,” and 
in 1893 she joined 
Mr. Tree, creating 
the maid’s part in 
Henry Arthur 
Jones’s play, “ The 
Tempter.” In the 


ZE have much 
i pleasure in re- 
“= producing here 


Arthur 


Ht a 


H. Mower, 





AGE 15. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 













AGE 4. 
i From a Photo. by 
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following spring she went to St. 
James’s to appear in “The Mas- 
queraders,” took part in “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” and the 
revivals of “The Idler” and “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” She also 
appeared in “The Chili Widow,” 
} and, later, took the title ré/ in 
“ Kitty Clive,” by Frankfort Moore, 
and played Miss Grantham in “ The 
Liar.” Miss Vanbrugh created a part 






Exeter. 





From a Photo. by] AGE 17. (Falk, Sydney. 


in “Belle Belair” at the Avenue Theatre, 
and subsequently toured as Polly Eecles and 


also as Lofty in “ The Two Roses.” Mr. 
Charles Wyndham has been fortunate in 
securing her for the part of Zady Rosa- 
mund Tatton in “The Liars,” by H. A. 
Jones, at the Criterion. 





From a Photo. by] PRESENT DAY. (Alyred Elis. 
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AGE 106. 
From a Miniature. 





FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN 
L. SIMMONS. 
Born 1821. 

JT is difficult, nay impossible, to 
enumerate in so few lines even 
the salient points in the wonderful 
career of Sir John Simmons. As 
soldier, Diplomatist, Railway 
Commissioner, Governor of Malta, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, Her Majesty’s 














AGE 33. 
From a Photograph. 


Commissioner with the Turkish Army in 
1873, and in innumerable other responsible 
positions, Sir John has met with success and 








OF CELEBRITIES. 







AGE 45. 
From a Photograph. 


great distinc- 
tion. He was 
made __ Field- 


Marshal in 
18g0, and has 
since been 
sent as Envoy 
Extraordinary 
and Minister 
Plenipoten- 
tiary to Pope 
Leo XIII. 
AGE 58. 


From a Photo. 
by T. Fall. 


PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Elliottid Fry. 
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AGE 9. ( Photograph. 


DR. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
Born 1852. 


R. CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD, M.A. D.C.L, 
Mus.D., the famous composer and 
conductor, was born at Dublin, 
where his father, an enthusiastic 
was Examiner at the Court of 

He was educated privately, and 

















amateur, 
Chancery. 





AGE 14. (M. Allen & Co., Dublin. 
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at Queens’ College in 1870. He succeeded 
Dr. J. L. Hopkins as organist of Trinity 
College in 1873, and later was appointed 
conductor of Cambridge University Musical 
Society. Under Dr. Stanford this society has 
become a power in the country, and his 
influence has stimulated music at Cambridge 
to a remarkable degree of activity. In 
February, 1881, his opera, entitled “The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” in three acts, 
the libretto by W. B. Squire, was produced 
at the Court Theatre, Hanover. He has 
also produced an opera at Hamburg, and has 
conducted concerts at Berlin. Many of his 
works have been 
successfully _ per- 
formed at the 
Festivals of Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, 
etc., at the Albert 
Hall, Richter 
Concerts, Crystal 
Palace, and on 
the Londonstage. 
At the request of 
Tennyson he 
composed the 
overture, songs, and entr’actes for “ Queen 
Mary,” when that play was produced at the 
Lyceum in 1876. Dr. Stanford’s most recent 
musical compositions are: 4th Symphony in 
F; 5th Symphony (L’Allegro) in D; the 





AGE 21. 
From a Photo. by Gabriel Blaise, Tours. 


opera, “Shamus O’Brien” ; the choral ballad, 
“Phaudrig Crohoore” ; the Irish Fantasies 
etc. 


for the Violin, He is a Professor of 
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[Window & Grove. 





From a Photo. by] PRESENT DAY. 
Music at Cambridge University, and Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Orchestral Playing 


at the Royal College of Music, 














Letters 


By Mary 


op]OME 
wrote a 
asking for a 
The letter was 
shown below. 

- The postman, unfortunately, 
did not know where Santa lived, so he took 


years back a little boy 
letter to Santa Claus 
box of paints. 

addressed as 





K. Davis. 


reach 


one man in 


the correct address. 


boy have got 
man will not 
I believe, that 


him. So far 


fo Santa Claus. 


known, there is 
the post-office who knows 
How else would the 
his box of paints? But this 
tell his secret. Some think, 
Santa calls in person 


as is 


once 


a year at the post-office to receive his mail, 








Sartor dns Heal Lot 


‘pleat bya tmany lake it to 








the letter to the post-office, and, in course 
of time, the little boy received the box of 
paints. Nothing, I think, could more clearly 
prove that Santa, by some mysterious means, 
is accessible to all children through the mail. 

Children certainly think so. Every year 
Santa’s post-bag is filled with letters from 
boys and girls in all parts of the Christian 
world, and the wonder is, not how Santa 
find time to read them all in so many 
different languages, but 


can 


but as no one has. ever 


seen him, the supposition 
must be abandoned as 
untrue. 


With the whereabouts of 
Santa I have, of course, little 
to do, but it seems to me 
that the safest way for smail 
boys and girls to reach 
him by mail is to let father 
or mother act as amanuensis. 
The letter will then be written, 


stamped, and directed in 
the best possible manner, 
and no delay will take 


place in the mails. The 
gil who addressed _ the 


envelope shown at the foot of this page, 


letter 
was 


‘ Blaes 
Cause ” 


greatly 


give this to Santa 
disappointed at not 


- man 


getting an answer from Santa on Christmas 


Eve, but the 
picked it out 
long time 
in the 
get the letter 
on his trip. 


trying to 
directory, 


New York letterman who 
of the box took such a 
find Santa’s address 
that Santa did not 


until after he had = started 





how they ever get to him. 
Santa’s address has never 
been divulged. The little 


old man with the grey beard 
and fur -coat, who comes 
from somewhere in one 
short night and leaves some- 
thing nice in the stocking of 


every good boy and girl, 
disappears as quickly as 
he comes, and for a whole 
year lives in seclusion, 





where no person can 
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In every well-regulated post-office there is a 
corps of “ guessers” and directory searchers, 
who are kept for the express purpose of 
finding out where people live, when addresses 
are carelessly or not fully written out. Last 
year a letter came to the post-office, post- 
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I am very sorry to say that John did not get 
the horse. Little boys who don’t do as their 
mothers tell them find little favour with 
Santa Claus. 

The desires ~f some children are not 
very great, and Sama is always pleased with 
modest children. Down in 
Norfolk there is a family 
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’ containing four of the 
brightest boys and girls to 
be found within many a 
mile, and these children 
lately sent off a batch of 
letters to Santa, which were 









“—naae 


2 63 G t- Ly Z 4 admirable, and pleased 
¢ < Santa very much. I quote 
az them together :— 
aB, oe ae 
oo Dear Santa Claus 
2A I should very much like a teaset 
~“% will you kindly send me one 





please I should be so thinkful 





a 


marked New York, with the superscription 
“To Santa Claus, 263, Goat Street.” There 
is no Goat Street in New York, so the letter 
was stamped “ misdirected,” as in the repro- 
duction above, and sent to Washington, 
where, it was supposed, Goat Street might 
be found. The clerks thought that fuller 
directions might be discovered inside, so 
they opened the envelope, and found the 
following letter : 

Dear Santa,— When I said my prayers last 
night I told God to tell you to bring me a hobby 
horse I don’t want a hobby horse, really. <A 
honestly live horse is what I want. Mamma told me 
not to ask for him, because I probably would make 
you mad, so you wouldn’t give me anything at all, 


if you would sed me from Yours 
truely Rosa 

dear Santa claus pleas will you send me a nice doll 
with black eyes rice cloas on it from Maretta 


dear Santa Ciaus i should realy like a tin wistle with 
redi marks on it 
Yours truly 
Charlie 
dear Santy clawes i should lik a nice little doll with 


brown eys black hear will you let me have one please 
from Marion 


An interesting story is told about the 
following envelope, which passed through the 
New York Post Office on December 16th of 
last year. One of the officials was standing 
with the envelope in his hands, and turning 
round to another official, he said, “ Here is a 
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and if I got him I wouldn’t have any place to keen 

him. A man I know will keep him, he says, if you 

get him for me. I thought you might like to know. 

Please don’t be mad. —Affectionately, JouN. 
P.S. —A Shetland would be enough. 


P.S.—Id rather have a hobby horse than nothing 
at all. 


letter to Santa Claus, addressed to Air Street. 
Where is Air Street?” “Why, don’t you 
know?” answered the second official, who 
had children at home. “ Air Street’s in the 
town where the sun rises.” ‘The letter was 
duly delivered. 















On this page two superscriptions are repro- 
duced, which show how ideas regarding 
Santa’s address differ. The first, addressed 
to the North Pole, Siberia, was evidently 
written by a father at the child’s dictation, 
and failed in reaching its destination because 
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My dear Santa Claus 


Christmas will soon be here, and I spect you are 
very busy geting your presents ready. You did not 
forget me last year and the things you brought me 
were booful. How did you stweze down our small 
chimley the toys were not a bit smuty. Dear Santa 
Claus my mama says you only come to good boys and 

















the father had neglected to stamp it. Note 
the round mark on the envelope, with 
“Held for Postage” stamped thereon by 
some assiduous post-office clerk. The second 
letter was addressed to the Green Mountains, 
Vermont, probably because Vermont is one 
of the many places in the United States 
where the Christmas trees come from. 
“Where,” thought this little one, “ should 
Santa live but in the land of Christmas 
trees ?” 

There is a little London boy who wrote 
a rather pathetic note to Santa trying to 


girls. I had the meesels wonce and a kind lady gave 
me a pot of jelly. I thot I would help my self and 
ate it all up at wonce. I hope dear Santy Claus you 
will forget this cos I did like that jelly. Plese bring 
me a bicykel You cant put that in my stocking 
or through the chimley but I will ask my daddy 
to put the door open for you to come in Plese 
bring a monkey on a stick for my baby brother and a 
walking stick for my daddy. He has a lot of walking 
about and his air is getting gray. My stocking is 
big so plese pop in sweets-and nuts and a big pot 
of jelly. I wont eat it all at wonce. I hope dear 
Santy Claus you will not have a bad cold or the 
meesels, and not be able to come. 
My name is 
Percy —— 
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appease him for having eaten up a pot of 
jelly which some kind lady had given to the 
said boy when he had the measles. Here is 
what he wrote :— 














I haven’t the slightest doubt that Santa 
Claus would look with favour on this appeal, 
and we all hope that Santa will never have 
the ‘ meesels.” 
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A dear little six-year-old girl, who lives not 
many miles from Charing Cross, also put her 
one of 
the safest ways to get what you want. I 
wish we could reproduce the pages of the 


wishes on paper, which is, after all, 


original letter, 
on to Santa. 


My dear Santa Claus. 


but the letter has been passed 
Here is our copy of it: 


I hope you are twite well and hab dot a sack full 


ob nice toys to dive away. You didnt fordet me 
last Twismas. You brought me a horse and tart 
and a lot of buns, nuts and sweets. Pwease, dear 
Daddy Twismas, will you bwing me a lantern this 
Twismas, will you bwing me a big ball and some 
sweets. I tink you will be able to queeze em frough 


Will you bwing 
and a lot 
a bicycle 


de shimney. 
dolly wiv | 
dear dada would yike 
scrumatics in his bid toe 


ke yy ck se 


he has de 


my baby sister 
ob sugar ticks. 
to dow to work wiv, 
and has to walk 
berry 
you to det 


a wag 


My 


bid 


be fast asleep 


Twismas, 


wid a stick. My bedroom hab dot a 

shimney I tink dere will be woom for 

down. I will sut my eyes tight and | 

while you are bwinging dem down frou de shimney. 
So dont fordet. Dood bye, dear Daddy 


I am longing for you to tum from Jack in the box. 


Another letter, 
who is sometimes 
time ago, in order that 
good opportunity to 


written by 
* norty,” 


get the 


i girl of seven, 
was sent off some 
Santa might have a 
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carriage and the “ squeak cat for the baby.” 
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My Dear Santa Claus. 

I hope you are quite well. I have got a great big 
stocking reddy to hang up at Xmas. There is only 
one big hole in it at the top for you to put the things 
in. Plese bring me a dolls pram. If it is too big 
to put in my stocking plese tie it outside where I 
Dear Santa Claus I do like butter scotch, 
also some nuts and 
will look at my 


can see it. 
plese not forget to bring some, 
oranges. My teacher tells me you 
face to see if I have been good. I am norty some 
times but plese dont forget me, and bring a horse 
and cart for my little Tommy and a squeak cat for 
the baby. I love you very much‘and ope you will 
not forget poor little Jimmy who lives at Hope 
Cottage. 


For individuality, and expression of a sweet 
womanly nature, the following letter, written 


. by an eleven-year-old girl, could hardly be 


surpassed : 


My Dear Santa Claus 
I have been counting up the weeks to Christmas 


and am longing for the time to come. You have 
put something in my stocking lots of times so 
please Dear Santa Claus remember me again. Last 


year I wanted a dear little baby a real live one you 
know but I suppose it was too cold and besides I did 
not write to you as Iam doing now, so it did not come. 
Please bring me one this year. a little girl if you can. 

have saved money enough to buy a cradle, and I can 
get plenty of flannelette to keep it warm. Dear Santie 
a dear lady gave me your photo. It is hanging in my 


bedroom, and when I look at it I think you must be 


yak” gett U 


vmnti- 
thers de Tiong. 
wre O00 Ye wl, be 
able L dering me 
doll atout, ankd 
Norse an bet 


of, bans & bh setts 


Ondtart vatloct Madly | 
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getting very old, and I am sure your legs must ake a 
good deal at Christmas, when you have to get 
up and down so many chimneys. If you find the 
inflewenza coming on, drink a good big glassful 
f hot lemon water and nosset yourself up or a lot 
of littl boys and girls will be disappointed. As 
babies are so expensive I will not ask for anything 
else for myself, but kindly remember my dear Dad 
V popping ina pair of woollen socks to keep his toes 
warm when he goes to church, and a warm comfort 
to tie round his mouth to keep the fog from getting 
down his throat. Please bring a chooky pig for my 
little Clement. He will be nearly two years old 
then. Good-bye dear Daddy Christmas, with my 
t love, hoping you will not forget little Gertie. 


P.S.—If you really do manage to bring the baby, 
please not forget the feeding bottle. 








Most children, when they write, sign nick 
names, thinking, perhaps, that Santa will 
recognise them more quickly by their pet 
names than by their more formal appellations. 
The five-year-old girl who wrote the interest- 
ing letter reproduced in facsimile above 
is down on the register of births as 
Dinah Denton, but little Dinah preferred 
to sign her pet-name. I know that Santa 
Claus will not forget Long Alley on his 
rounds, and that Diney, on Christmas morn- 
ing, may be the happy possessor of a doll, 
even if her daddy doesn’t get “a likie funny 
live doggie” to mind his house. 



















Silenced. 


By L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


HE terrible time is over, but 
the agony of the last two 
months must remain with me 
as long as I live. To-morrow 
the girl I love will be married. 
For her I have suffered and 
almost died. We love those for whom we 
suffer—it is the law of life. 


I am a lady by birth and a nurse by pro- 
fession. Early in the winter of last year I 
was sent for to attend a nerve case. My 
patient was a girl of the name of Leonora 
r'refusis. She was only nineteen years of 
age. She had a lovely face, but she owed 
her beauty, not only to classical features and 
the extreme first tender bloom of youth, but 
also to an expression ever-varying and ever- 
beautiful. She was the victim, however, of 
nerve distress in one of its acute forms. The 
trouble was brought on by an unfortunate 
love affair. 

Two years ago she had been engaged to 
a gallant officer in Her Majesty’s service. 
Captain Gifford belonged to a cavalry 
regiment. He and Leonora had loved each 
other since they were children, and he hoped 
to return to England within a year to claim 
his bride. One of the many disturbances 
which are always taking place on the north- 
west frontier of India claimed him, however, 
as its prey. The news reached Leonora that 
her lover had been killed during an encounter 
with the tribes-men. His body was never 
recovered, and the stunning and_ terrible 
blow completely prostrated the young girl. 
For a time she was quite inconsolable, and 
that breakdown of nerve and physical health 
which specially required my services took 
place. I got her to confide her sorrows to 
me—she often talked of Captain Gifford and 
of the love she still bore to him. Once or 
twice she said, anxiously : 

“ Nurse, he may not be dead, after all !” 

I shook my head. I knew that it would 
be wrong to buoy my patient up with false 
hopes. Of course, the gallant captain was 
dead, or we should have heard of him long 
ago. : 

By-and-by, slowly and surely, Leonora 
began to get well, atid almost immediately 
afterwards, rather to my astonishment, she 
became engaged to a Mr. Hertslet, one of 


the cleverest surgeons in Harley Street. I 
had nursed patients for Mr. Hertslet before 
now, and never imagined for a moment that 
he was a marrying man. He was hard and 
dry in appearance—not more than thirty-five 
years of age, but he looked considerably 
older. His skin was of a deep olive, he was 
painfully thin, and had a wiry, alert appear- 
ance ; his eyes were black as night. He had 
black hair also, which was cropped close to 
his head. His manner was quick and keen 
and very decided—he never spoke an un- 
necessary word, and seemed to be always 
engaged in abstruse speculations. Mr. 
Hertslet was a brain specialist, and it had 
been my lot to nurse some very complicated 
brain cases for him. No man in England 
had studied the anatomy of the brain more 
thoroughly. I am certain he knew the locali- 
zation of every centre. All that modern 
science could tell him he had acquired. Now 
and then in moments of confidence he had 
spoken to me on the subject of his patients. 
I was extremely fond of anatomy, and I liked 
to listen to his explanations, to see his 
diagrams, to learn something of the wonder- 
ful mechanism of that most marvellous thing 
on earth, the human brain. I respected Mr. 
Hertslet, but it is also true that I feared him. 
When he became engaged to Leonora I could 
not but own to a feeling of consternation. 
Once I ventured to speak to my patient on 
the subject. 

“T am sorry you are going to marry him,” 
I said ; “he is a hard man, and you are full 
of enthusiasm and fire. By-and-by he will 
crush your youth out of you.” 

The colour filled her cheeks, she clasped 
her hands together and looked earnestly at 
me. 

“Why do you say that?” she remarked. 
“Tt is strange of you. Now, I will confess 
something. I do not love Mr. Hertslet: I 
only marry him because my father wishes it.” 

“ Have you told him so?” I asked. 

“Yes, he knows the exact truth. He is 
aware that I do not love him. All the love 
I possess is given to the man who lies in his 
unknown grave. Mr. Hertslet understands 
that, if such an impossible thing should 
happen as that Dick Gifford should come 
back, I could not marry him. Dick will 
never come back, of course, and in all pro- 
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bability I shall be married to Mr. Hertslet 
in two months from now. You will stay with 
me until the wedding is over, will you not, 
nurse ?” 

I readily promised, for I had already 
learned to love her well. 








“ But I promised to remain with her until 
after the wedding,” I answered. 

When I mentioned the wedding, a gleam 
of pleasure filled his black eyes. 

“It seems strange, does it not,” he said, 
in a thoughtful tone, “that such a young 





‘1 WILL CONFESS SOMETHING.” 


On a certain day not long after this con- 
versation I happened to be alone, when the 
door of the room in which I was sitting was 
opened, and Mr. Hertslet came in. He 
looked eagerly around him. When he saw 
that Leonora was not present he raised his 
brows and came at once to my side. 

‘I want to say a word to you, Nurse 
Petre.” As he spoke he seated himself near 
ne. 

“TI mean to trust you,” he said. “I have 
a very critical case in my private hospital 
just now. I want an excellent nurse, one 
who can be calm and firm, and who under- 
stands her work. The case is one of life or 
death. You will leave Miss Trefusis to- 
morrow and come to me.” 

I coloured with annoyance. 

“T cannot do so,” I replied. “ Leonora is 
better, but she is still very dependent on me. 
There are times when her nervous malady 
still overcomes her.” 

“She will get over that,” said thé surgeon, 
with an impatient movement. 


and beautiful girl should want a man like 
me ?” 

“She does not want you—you want her,” 
I answered, boldly. 

He looked at me and smiled. He had a 
slow smile, a cruel one—it reduced his lips 
to the thinness of a straight line, it showed 
his white teeth, which always seemed to me 
more to resemble those of an animal than a 
human being ; then it passed, leaving his face 
serene, quiet, powerful. 

“Nurse, you are a strange woman,” he 
said ; “too frank for your profession. Some 
day that frankness of yours will be your 
undoing. In your position it behoves you 
to be careful.” 

As he spoke he stood up. 

“The case I want you to attend is a bad 
one, and I mean to trephine the day after 
to-morrow. If I am_ not successful, the 
victim will go mad ; trephining is the one and 
only chance. You will come to my house 
to-morrow evening. ‘The operation will take 
place on the following morning.” 
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A STRANGE W 


“T told you that I was engaged to 
Leonora,” I said, angrily. 

“| will arrange the matter with Miss 
Trefusis. I shall expect you. Good after- 
noon.” 

He smiled again in that enigmatical way 
and left the room. 

Late that evening Leonora came to see me. 

“TI have come to say good-night, nurse,” 
she said. “TI feel terribly sad at the thought 
of the parting, but Mr. Hertslet must have 
his way.” 

“T am sorry,” I answered. She came 
close to me and nestled by my side. 

“ And so am I sorry,” she said. “I bitterly 
regret your leaving, but Paul wishes it ; there 
is nothing else to be done.” 

“Do you feel that you must obey Mr. 
Hertslet in every particular?” I said, slowly 

She looked at me anxiously. 

“When he becomes emphatic, I have to 
“ He is a person whom 


obey him,” she said. 
Don’t you 


it is extremely difficult to resist. 
find it so yourself ?” 

“I do,” I said; “I do”—and there was 
horror in my tone. 

She was looking straight before her, and I 
Coubt if she heard my last words. 

‘I shall miss you terribly,” she said, at 
last. “ Those nerve symptoms, which are 
my torture, may return when your strong 
I mentioned this to 


presence is withdrawn. 
He says when I 


Paul, but he only smiled. 


am his wife that I will never feel the trouble 


which now worries 
me. I suppose 
that is likely to be 
the case; but, 
nurse, I am in no 
hurry to be mar- 
ried. <As I told 
you already, I do 
not really love Mr. 
Hertslet ; the man 
I love is the one 
who lost his life 
in India. I think 
of him constantly ; 
I shall never forget 
him. Sometimes 
I am _ possessed 
with the belief 
that he is not 
really dead ; there 
always scems to 
me a possibility of 
his returning to 


OMAN." England.” 


“He is dead,” 
I said, “I am certain he is dead. You must 
not encourage false hopes. I wish you all 
happiness, Leonora ; there is no doubt that 
Mr. Hertslet loves you devotedly.” 

“ He loves me terribly,” she answered. “I 
wish he did not care so much—t is depressing 
to take so much and give so little. But come 
into my room, nurse, I have a strange wish 
to show you something that you have never 
yet seen — Captain Gifford’s photograph. 
After I am married it will be wrong of me 
to look at it; but, until then, I may—I 
must 

I followed her to her room. 
a drawer, took out a morocco case, opened 
it, and put it into my hands. It contained 
the photograph of a remarkably fine-looking 
man. The brow was lofty, the eyes wide 
open, very vivacious and full of life ; the 
mouth was partly hidden by a moustache, 
but I could guess that its curves were sweet, 
and I was certain that when that face smiled 
it was like the sunshine. 

“It is a good face,” I said, quietly ; “the 
face of a brave man. I am sorry for you, 
Leonora.” 

She looked up at me, and then suddenly 
burst into a passion of weeping. 

Towards the evening of the next day I 
left her and went to Mr. Hertslet’s hospital. 
lhe hospital was next door to his own house. 
Having been taken to my room and given 
some refreshment, a servant came in to ask 
me if I would like to go and see my patient. 


She opened 

















“Mr. Hertslet is out,” said the woman. 
“ He said if you arrived sufficiently early you 
might like to see the gentleman to-night.” 

I assented willingly,and in my professional 
cap and apron followed the girl to the door 
of a large and spacious room on the first 
floor. Iknocked, a manly voice said “Come 
in,” and I entered. A tall man had risen to 
receive me ; a lamp stood on the table behind 


him, his face and figure were in shadow. He 
came forward and held out his hand. 
“T have heard of you, nurse,” he said. 


“So your kind services are to be at my 
disposal ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “1 shall be very glad 
to do what I can for you.” 

“Pray sit down. Has Mr. Hertslet told 
you anything of the nature of the operation 
which is to take place ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “ He says that it is a 
serious one.” 

“Tt is. It is one of life or death. If I 
die, I die, and the world is well rid of a 
suffering invalid. If, on the other hand, I 
live and recover—ah, well, I have much to 
live for—perhaps you understand.” 

As he spoke he smiled. He had turned 
his face so that the lamp-light fell on it, and 
his smile flashed out on me in a most un- 
expected way. It transformed his face, mak- 
ing it brilliant and fascinating to an extra- 
ordinary degree. I had a curious, undefinable 
feeling that I had seen it before, but I could 
not imagine where or when. I liked him, I 
took heartily to him on the spot, his voice 
rang true, I knew him to be a good man. 

“T shall do my very utmost for you,” I 
said, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ be quite certain of 
that. I have had considerable experience in 
cases like yours. You suffer from a brain 
trouble ?” 

“I do. A couple of years ago I hada 
severe blow on the head—Mr. Hertslet 
believes that there is pressure on a certain 
portion of the brain. Since the time of my 
accident I have suffered from terrible epileptic 
fits. If nothing can be done to relieve me I 
shall soon be in a lunatic asylum. To that 
awful fate I prefer the chance 
which the surgeon’s knife offers. 
Even in India I heard of Dr. 
Hertslet’s skill, and resolved to 
come to him whenever I could 
set foot again in my native land —< 
I have done so, and here I am.” 

“Is it long since you re- 
turned ?” I asked, after a pause. 

“Only a fortnight. I had 


curious adventures, about which 
Vol. xiv.—88. 
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I will tell you another time. When with my 
regiment I received the blow on the head 
which I have just mentioned. I was supposed 
to be dead, but was taken prisoner by the 
tribe of "—he paused abruptly. “I must 
not talk too long,” he said; “the slightest 
excitement brings on a fit. Perhaps, nurse, 
you will go to my room and unpack some of 
my clothes. Here are the keys.” 

He took a bunch from his pocket, gave 
me a few directions, and I went into his 
bedroom, which adjoined the sitting-room. 
It was a well-furnished room—a large travel- 
ling portmanteau stood on a pair of trestles 
by the door. I proceeded to unlock it, and 
began to put my patient’s clothes away neatly 
in the different drawers which were ready to 
receive them. At the bottom of the port- 
manteau I found a small leather writing-case. 
In taking it out of its resting-place, it fell 
from my hands, the leather band snapped, 
and the case flew open. Its contents were 
scattered on the floor. Vexed with my 
clumsiness, I stooped to collect them. 
Amongst a pile of envelopes and sheets of 
paper lay a photograph. I took it up to 
replace it in the writing-case, then I paused, 
uttered an exclamation, and running to the 
light gazed eagerly at the face which was 
suddenly revealed to me on the little piece 
of cardboard. It was the well-known and 
very lovely face of my late patient, Leonora 
Trefusis. My brain seemed to whirl. Fora 
















“iT WAS THE WELL-KNOWN AND VERY LOVELY FACE.” 
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moment I could scarcely think distinctly. 
Then, like a flash, the truth, or what seemed 
like the truth, became clear tome. ‘The man 
whom I was about to nurse had only just 
returned from India. While there he had 
gone through strange experiences, had been 
wounded in battle, taken prisoner—I clasped 
my hands together. Excitement almost 
overpowered me. Was it possible that I was 
about to nurse Leonora’s old lover? Was it 
to be my delightful task to bring happiness 
to the girl I loved besc in the world? But I 
must make sure—I must do nothing rash. I 
returned to the sitting-room. 

“I have unpacked your things,” I said to 
the patient; “you will find everything in 
perfect order in the different drawers. By 
the way, do you mind letting me know your 
name ?” 

“My name ?—oh, Captain Gifford,” he 
said, shortly. 

He looked worried, and I did not dare to 
disturb him further. - I knew the truth, how- 
ever ; my hearc beat wildly. I made an excuse, 
and a moment afterwards left the room. 

It was now nearly ten o'clock at night, but 
still not too late for me to go to Levnora in 
order to tell her what I had discovered. I 
rushed to my room, put on my cloak and 
bonnet, and was just descending the stairs, 
when I heard a latchkey in the lock, and 
Mr. Hertslet let himself in. 

* Ah, nurse,” he said, “I am glad you are 
here Have you seen the patient?” 

“Yes,” L.replied. “I have been with 
Captain Gifford for some little time ; I have 
unpacked his things. I do not think he cares 
te be disturbed again to-night, and———” 

“ You are going out?” he said, raising his 
brows with an interrogatory gesture. 

“I am anxious to see Miss ‘Trefusis,” I 
replied ; “ it is not too late, and I have some 
—news for her.” I tried to speak quietly. 
It occurred to me that I ought to be careful, 
but in spite of myself my voice trembled. I 
was terribly excited, and did not think of Mr. 
Hertslet in the matter. He looked at me 
steadily, then he spoke. 

“I cannot spare you to go out just now,” 
he said, in a cold tone. “The operation is 
te be performed early to-morrow morning, 
and there is much to attend to. I wish also 


to talk the case carefully over with you. 
Please go into my consulting-room, I will 
join you in a moment.” 
As he spoke he walked down the hall, 
threw open the door of his consulting-room, 
I went in, he 
The electric light 


and motioned me to enter. 
shut the door behind me. 


was on, the place looked bright and yet 
gruesome ; a queer presentiment of coming 
danger visited me. I had little time, however, 
to give way to it, for in a couple of moments 
Mr. Hertslet entered the room. 

** Now, nurse,” he said, “I am _ ready to 
attend to you—you want to see Miss 
Trefusis, and you speak of news: what do 
you mean?” 

“I have made a very extraordinary dis- 
covery,” I said. 

He gave me a steady look, then said, in 
that voice which always compelled both my 
fear and respect :— 

“You are an excellent nurse, but it is a 
pity you are so excitable. Excitement is bad 
for a woman in your profession. What 
possible discovery can you have made in this 
house which can bring that tremble to your 
voice? I admit that you are a good nurse, 
but you will not long remain so it you allow 
your feelings to get the better of you.” 

“Never mind about me now,” I said, 
impatiently ; “1 want to ask you a question.” 

“ Ask it,” he said. 

“If all goes well, you intend to marry 
Leonora Trefusis in about six weeks from 
now?” 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, 
nurse? Of course I shall marry Miss Trefusis ; 
but why allude to a fact you know quite 
well ?” 

“T have more to say,” I interrupted. 
“ You are engaged to her on a condition.” 

“ That is not your affair.” 

“It happens to be my affair,” I replied. 
“You engaged yourself to Leonora on a 
condition. She promised to marry you sclely 
and entirely because she believed her cld 
lover to be dead.” 

“Oh, you allude to that old affair,” said 
Mr. Hertslet, with a perceptible note of relief in 
his voice. “I do not even know the name 
of the man, but Leonora did speak of a boy- 
and-girl affair. The fellow, whoever he was, 
is dead, however. I certainly did say to her 
if such a thing should happen as that the 
dead should return to life, I should in honour 
be obliged to give her up.” 

“And you never asked the name of her 
lover ?” 

“No; the subject scarcely interested me- 
I wished to avoid it. Before Miss Trefusis 
is my wife three months she will have for 
gotten that the man ever existed. Passion 
like mine will be fully returned.” 

“ Mr. Hertslet,” I said, “ you must be 
prepared for a blow. Leonora’s old lover 
exists ; he is alive. As from the gate ot 




















death he has returned, he is in this house— 
his name is Captain Gifford.” 

The surgeon was standing before me ; he 
staggered when I spoke, then he held him- 
self erect. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“ What I say. The name of Leonora’s old 
lover is Captain Gifford. He is upstairs— 
he is your patient. Go to Leonora, if you do 
not believe me, and ask her what the name of 
her old lover was. She will tell you Captain 


Gifford. If you do not still believe me, ask 
her to show you his 
photograph. The photo- 





graph is the photograph 
of the man upstairs. He 
is alive—he is your 
patient.” 

“Take a chair,” said 
Mr. Hertslet. 


I dropped into the 
nearest chair. 
“ Now, repeat that 


story again,” he said. 

I did so. When I had 
finished he spoke. 

“T must leave you for 
a little, nurse.” 

I started up, I 
really frightened. 

“] will not stay in this 
room,” I exclaimed; “I 
must see Leonora, and 
at once.” 

“You will not see her 
to-night. While I am 
absent you must remain 
here.” 

He walked to the door, 
opened it, went out, and 
shut and locked it behind 


was 


him. At the end of an 
hour he returned. His 
face was as calm and 


powerful-looking as ever. He locked the 
door again and put the key in his pocket. 

“I have verified the truth of your state- 
ment,” he said. “ Now, nurse, you and I 
must come to terms.” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Do you dare to defy me?” 

“Ves.” 

“You will scarcely do so when you know 
everything. I have spent the last hour look- 
ing into the truth of what you have said. I 
find that your words are correct.” 

“You did not then believe me ?” 

“T believed you partly, not wholly ; I was 
resolved to prove the thing for myself. I 
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have visited Miss Trefusis. For the first 
time since our engagement i alluded to the 
subject of her old lover—I talked of him 
gently. She wept. I kissed her and assured 
her of my sympathy. I asked bis name and 
particulars about him. I have seen his 
photograph. You are right; my rival lives, 
he is upstairs. ‘To-morrow I am expected to 
perform a most critical operation upon him. 
Think what you have put into my power. The 
operation is one of extreme difficulty. The 
slightest swerve of the knife means death. 
Don’t you see how madly you acted 
when you told me all this before 
the operation was over ?” 
I shuddered ; then, impelled by 


“1 FELL ON MY KNEES,” 


the most unexpected terror, I fell on my 
knees. 

“For Heaven’s 
murder!” I cried. 

“ Get up; I have not the slightest inten- 
tion of committing murder. I shall operate 
upon Captain Gifford, and when I do so, the 
operation will be successful. The case is 
too critical, too valuable for me to throw it 
away. I shall gain fresh influence in my 
profession by the successful performance ot 
so difficult an operation. Ambition and love 
run a neck-and-neck race with me. I do not 
intend to sacrifice either, but I have resolved 
todo this. The operation shall be postponed. 


sake do not commit 
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I will give Captain Gifford excellent reasons 
for this. I shall keep him here, but I shall 
not operate until after my marriage. Now, do 
you understand? You can, if you so wish it, 
return to Leonora, and stay with her until her 
marriage, or—you can defy me.” 

“You mean that I am to go back to 
Leonora and not tell her what I have dis- 
covered ?” 

“That is what I mean ; but you can please 
yourself.” 

“What other alternative do you offer ?” 

“I shall seal your lips!” 

“How? What do you mean? You will 
make me a prisoner ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

“Then how can you seal my lips?” 

“That is my secret. You do not leave 
this house to-night. To-morrow morning I 
may speak to you again. If to-morrow you 
make me the necessary promise, I am sure 
you will keep it, and I shall trust you to 
return to Leonora. If you refuse to make 
the promise, I shall seal your lips.” 

As he spoke he opened the door of his 
consulting-room and motioned me to leave it. 

Trembling in every limb, I went to my 
room. I was horribly afraid. My earnest 
wish was to get out of the house. I remained 
in my room for a couple of hours, then I 
went downstairs. I tried to unlock the 





wearing my bonnet and cloak. ‘The time 
flew by ; the house was silent as the grave. 
Overcome with excitement and emotion, I 
suddenly found myself dozing. I determined 
to resist slumber, and started up. Once 
more I gave way to it; at last I fell into a 
deep sleep. A sudden movement awoke me. 
I opened my eyes wide. In an instant 
I was making a frantic effort. to struggle 
to my feet. I found I was unable to do 
so. Mr. Hertslet was in the room. A ward 
lamp stood on the dressing-table ; - the 
electric light was brightly on. The surgeon 
was bending over me. He was holding 
something to my mouth and nostrils, and 
in his other hand both of mine were clasped 
tightly. I made another futile effort to rise 
—the faint, sweet smell of chloroform was all 
too apparent. Lach limb was weighted as if 
with lead. Hertslet’s cruel eyes were looking 
into mine. 

“ You are in my power,” he said. “I seal 
your lips.” 

As he spoke I ceased to struggle—nothing 
in all the world seemed to matter ; I did not 
care whether I lost my senses or not. I 
remembered nothing more. When at last I 
awoke it was morning ; the windows of the 
room were wide open. I was lying with my 
head close to the sharp corner of the fender, 
I felt queer and heavy, and there was a dull 





“1 WAS LYING WITH MY HEAD CLOSE TO THE SHARP CORNER OF THE FENDE R.” 


front door. As I was doing so, Mr. Hertslet 
came out and confronted me. 

“Go back to your room,” he said, slowly, 
and with that smile flitting across his lips 
which I have before mentioned. 

I fled upstairs as though I were pursued 
by a fury. I sat down by my bedside, still 


pain in my temples ; I wondered what had 
happened and why I was lying thus. For a 
moment or two I lay quiet, thinking over the 
events of the preceding night. Leonora’s 
lover had returned ; he was to be operated on 
that morning ; and I was the nurse who was 
chosen to undertake the case. Still, I was 




















in no hurry to rise, each limb was soothed, 
nothing seemed greatly to matter. Presently 
the door was opened, and a servant entered 
with a can of hot water. She started back in 
astonishment and terror when she saw me. 
Then, hastily putting the can down, she ran 
towards me. 

“What is the matter?” she cried ; “‘ what 
has happened ?” 

I made an effort to speak, but not a word 
would come, only a gurgling noise in my 
throat. I tried to struggle to my feet. Good 
heavens! my right side, arm, and leg were 
powerless! I sank back witha moan. As I 
did so, I noticed a little blood on the corner 
of the fender against which I had evidently 
fallen. The girl, now terrified out of her 
wits, rushed from the room, and in a few 
moments returned with Mr. Hertslet. He 
came to me at once and looked at me keenly. 

“This is dreadful,” I heard him mutter. 
As he spoke he raised my paralyzed arm and 
let it fall again. “ How did this happen, 
Nurse Petre?” he asked. 

Again I tried to speak —my lips moved, but 
no sound escaped them. : 

“Ring for Nurse Martha, and get her into 
bed at once,” said Mr. Hertslet, turning to the 
servant. “ This is a case of apoplexy. What 
a dreadful thing! I will be back in a few 
minutes.” 

The servant helped me to undress, and 
rang the bell for the other nurse. They soon 
got me into bed. In about a quarter of an 
hour Mr. Hertslet returned with another 
doctor. They both examined me carefully. 

“There is no doubt what is the matter,” 
said the fresh doctor, turning to the surgeon. 
“ Hemorrhage from the left middle cerebral, 
with hemiplegia and aphasia. Rather 
curious in so young a girl,” he continued. 
“T have only seen two or three cases at her 
age. Oneof your own nurses, too, you tell 
me. Very sad indeed. The mind is fully 
conscious, but all power of speech is lost. 
Broca’s convolution is evidently involved.” 

“Can you raise your right arm?” he said, 
bending down over me. 

I shook my head at his question. 

“You see she understands what is said to 
her,” he added, looking at Mr. Hertslet. 

Some directions were given to the nurse, 
who had remained in the room, and then both 
the doctors went out. I could hear them 
talking outside for a few moments, then they 
went downstairs. Presently Mr. Hertslet 
returned. He sent Nurse Martha out of the 
room and bent down over me. 

“You see,” he said, speaking in his usual 
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quiet, deliberate tone, “how wrongly you 
acted not to yield to my reasonable terms 
last night. You made a mistake, and are 
suffering the consequences. I told you that 
if you did not agree to my conditions I 
should seal your lips. I have done so.” 

Once more I made a frantic effort to 
answer, but not a word would come. 

“You injure yourself by the emotion 
which you exhibit,” he said. ‘* Now, listen. 
I intend to marry Miss Trefusis, and in 
order to do so I have taken steps to 
insure your silence. In all probability you 
will never speak again. With my immense 
knowledge of the localization of motor 
centres of the brain, it was easy for me to do 
what I have done. When I saw you try to 
leave the house last night I made up my mind. 
I waited until you dropped asleep, then I 
administered an anesthetic. ‘The rest was 
easy. With a suitable instrument I made a 
small opening through the bone at the top 
of your temple, just over the centre which 
controls the power of speech. Having made 
the hole through the bone, I introduced a 
probe and broke up that portion of the 
brain tissue. The external opening is 
scarcely visible. You are supposed to be 
suffering from cerebral hemorrhage. You 
may by-and-by rise from your bed, but you 
cannot speak, nor can you control your 
brain sufficiently to write anything, even 
with your left hand. Thus you are as 
powerless to convey the information which 
you know to Leonora Trefusis as if you 
were dead.” 

He paused for a moment, 
continued :— 

“You will like to know everything, and I 
am willing to tell you. Having performed 
the operation, I placed you with your head 
beside the sharp corner of the fender, and 
upon ‘it smeared a little blood. You may 
call attention to the small wound on your 
head, by making signs to the nurse, but she 
has been told that the wound was caused by 
your fall.” 

Having said the last words he turned and 
left the room. 

I lay perfectly motionless in my bed. The 
nurse had little or nothing to do for me. All 
I wished for was to be alone. My active 
brain, revolving ever and ever round one 
problem, brought torture to the point of mad- 
ness. I knew that I was doomed; I was 
chained as if in iron: I, in my first youth, 
was doomed to the silence of the grave. Mr. 
Hertslet would marry Leonora ; Captain 
Gifford would probably die. 


then he 
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These thoughts, sweeping by in grim pro- 
cession, tortured me day and night, day and 
night. 

At last, about a week after my seizure, 
leonora came to see me. She looked very 
pale and sad, and when she entered the room 
and noticed the change in my face she burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, my poor darling!” she exclaimed, 
“how dreadful you look!” As she spoke 
she flung herself on her knees by my side. 


master. I could only effect a few straggling 
lines on the paper. 

“She cannot,” said the surgeon, looking at 
Leonora ; “ it tortures her to try.” 

He put the paper back again; Leonora 
bent over me and kissed me. 

“ Rest quietly, darling,” she said. “ After 
I am married you shall live with me—I will 
nurse you and love you; I will try to do a 
little for you because of the much you did 
for me.” 

Then she left 








“OH, MY POOR DARLING!” 


* Get up, Leonora,” said a voice, which I 
had learned to dread with an unutterable 
horror. Mr. Hertslet had entered the room. 

“This emotion is bad for you, and bad 
also for the patient,” he added. 

“ Paul, will she never speak again ?” asked 
the girl. 

“It is unlikely, but we must hope for the 
best.” 

“She looks so anxious and pathetic,” said 
Miss Trefusis. ‘“ Watch her eyes--they are 
full of a question. She is longing to tell us 
something. Perhaps she can write it.” 

“Try her,” said Mr. Hertslet. As he spoke 
he crossed the room, and took a sheet of paper 
and pencil and brought them to my side. 

“'Try with your left hand,” he said, quietly. 

I glanced up at him and made a frantic 
effort. All in vain. My brain directed the 
words, but the hand would not obey its 





the room, her 
tears still falling. 

Some more 
weeks went by— 
there was no 
change in my 
condition. In 
those weeks I 
had learned what 
despair meant. 
A certain morn- 
ing dawned; I 
awoke feeling 
strangely _ better. 
I could not 
account for my 
sensations, but | 
felt lighter and 
less heavy-limbed. 
I observed, too, 
that I could move 
my arm—the 
paralysis was evi- 
dently passing 
away. Once again 
I made an effort 
to speak, but not 
a word would come. Still, the paralysis of 
the arm and side was less marked. 

When the nurse came into the room I 
longed to say to her “I am better,” but I 
think my eyes must have told her something, 
for she bent over me and said, cheerily :-— 

“Oh, come, you are looking more like 
yourself.” 

I raised my arm about an inch in order to 
draw her attention to it. 

“This is splendid,” she said ; “I must tell 
Mr. Hertslet.” She stood at the bottom of 
the bed as if considering. 

“TI do not know that I ought to trouble 
him to-day,” she said ; “this is his wedding- 
day. Why, nurse, what a queer expression 
you have in your face. You have got such 
strange eyes—I never before saw human eyes 
express so much. I do not believe you 
like this wedding. Well, Miss ‘Trefusis is a 














beautiful young lady, but then Mr. Hertslet 
is so clever, the cleverest surgeon of his day. 
Of course, he is older, but still ‘s 

There came a knock at the door, the 
nurse went to open it. I heard her utter an 
exclamation, she then came back on tiptoe 
to my side. 

“What do you think has happened ?” she 
said. ‘“ You are highly honoured. There is 
no less a person standing outside than Miss 
Trefusis—the bride herself. Shall I show her 
in?” 

My eyes spoke, my hand was raised once 
again. Leonora entered. She was in her 
bridal dress. Her beauty was extraordinary 
and startling, but her sweet face was ghastly 
pale, and her dark eyes were full of an un- 
controllable sadness. I motioned with my 
hand to Nurse Martha to leave us. Leonora 
came up close to me. 

“T hoped you might have been better,” 
she said, bending over me. “I could not go 
away without seeing you and bidding you 
good-bye. Yes, I am going to the church 
now to be married. Ah, nurse, dear nurse, 
he never came back. I shall be Mrs. Hertslet 
within an hour.” 

I motioned with my hand and ‘said with 
my eyes, “Stay with me for alittle. Mine 
is a dreadful fate—comfort me with your 
presence just for a few moments.” 

She seemed to read my thoughts, for 
without a word she sat down near me. 
Presently she took my hand and covered it 
with her kisses. Some of her tears dropped 
on it. As she sat so, and the quick moments 
passed, and I knew that in a very short time 
her fate would be irrevocably sealed, a 
frantic determination awoke within me. If 
no words could rise to my lips, at least I 
could direct my thoughts to the Providence 
above. I began to pray frantically, despair- 
ingly. I began to plead with the Almighty 
to give me back the gift of speech. 

“Let me have it, Lord!” I entreated. 





“ Only for an hour, for half an hour, for a few 
moments, just in order that I may save her.” 

As I spoke thus to God the light in my 
eyes must have been wonderful, for Leonora 
touched me. 
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“* What is it?” she said ; “ your eyes seem 
to speak—there is something troubling you. 
Oh, nurse, nurse, make an effort. Surely if 
you make a great, frantic effort you can move 
that silent tongue.” 

My heart was beating wildly. 

“One word, Lord, even one word,” I 
pleaded, “‘one word to save her, to prevent 
a great, a terrible wrong being done.” 

I moved my lips, the guttural noise came 
to my throat. Suddenly, with a mighty 
effort, the blood surging to my temples, I 
found that my long-disused speech had 
returned. 

** Leonora,” I whispered. 

“Good heavens! she speaks, she speaks,” 
cried the girl. She fell on her knees and 
clasped both my hands. ‘“ Dear, dearest, tell 
me what is in your heart.” 

I knew that my words must be few. I had 
to select them before they were uttered. 

“ Leonora, listen,” I said. “Do not marry 
Mr. Hertslet. Captain Gifford is in this 
house. Do not marry that—bad man.” 

These were all the words I found myself 
capable of uttering. My brain reeled, the 
room became dark, I sank away into com- 
plete unconsciousness. 

I was very ill afterwards, and knew nothing 
more for a long time. When I came to my- 
self Leonora told me the story of the next 
few days. Acting on my advice, she went to 
seek Captain Gifford, and found him. She 
said little or nothing about that interview, nor 
did I question her. Mr. Hertslet returned 
to the house about half an hour after I had 
recovered my power of speech. Leonora 
herself met him and told him what had 
occurred. He looked quietly at her, his 
face grew white, he went out of the house, 
never to return. Never again did he come 
back to Harley Street. I cannot tell what 
part of the world he is now in, but at least 
his career in England is at an end. Another 
great surgeon performed the operation on 
Captain Gifford, who got better, and to- 
morrow Leonora is to be his wife. 

As for me, I am slowly but completely 
recovering ; the awful silence is over. It was 
broken in time, thank Heaven ! 








Glimpses of Nature. 
VI.—THOSE HORRID EARWIGS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 






a) HIS is an age of vindications. 
8%| Robespierre has been vindi- 

‘si cated, and so has Marat ; 
| officious apologists have at- 
tempted to whitewash the un- 
amiable character of Richard 
III. ; Tiberius has been described as “a 
wise and great ruler”; and even poor 
Caligula has been lamely excused, on the 
ground of insanity, for such playful little 
freaks as making his favourite saddle-horse 
a Roman consul. Nobody’s reputation is 
safe nowadays from the vindicator. It is 
the same in the animal world. New light 
is constantly being cast on the idiosyn- 
crasies of the rattlesnake ; we are assured 
from day to day that the cobra, though 
slightly venomous, is an excellent wife and 
a devoted mother; the scorpion only stings 
when you put him on the defensive or when 
he runs for his life; and the tarantula, we 
are told, has been most unjustifiably and 
cruelly blown upon. Has not the poet of 
“The Bad Boy’s Book of Beasts ” informed 
us that— 
The tiger, on the other hand, is kittenish and mild ; 
He makes a pretty plaything for any little child ; 
And mothers of large families (who claim to common 

sense) ” 

Will find a tiger well repay the trouble and expense. 

In the midst of all these vindications, shall 
the harmless, unnecessary earwig go unvindi- 
cated from the aspersions that too often 
assail his character? A thousand times, no! 
Because he is small, he shall not be insulted 
with impunity. I see a helpless animal 
unduly exposed to vile detractions, and 
openly pursued with undeserved asperity. 
The sight arouses all the latent chivalry of 
my nature. I will gird on my sword to do 
battle for the right, and rush in, a scientific 
St. George, in defence of the innocent but 
persecuted earwig. 

That my hero (or heroine) has a bad name 
in the world I am not careful to deny. 


Calumny has dogged it from its earliest 
days. Its very name enshrines a myth 


which is in itself a libel. It is called 


earwig, gossips will tell you, because it 
creeps inte the ears of incautious sleepers 
in the open air, and so worms its way 
to the brain, where, if you will believe 
the purveyors of folk-lore natural history, it 


grows to a gigantic size, “as big as a goose’s 
egg,” and finally kills its unhappy victim. It 
is true, science knows nothing of this form 
of brain-disease ; it has tried the case before 
an impartial tribunal, and the earwig has left 
the court without a stain on his character. 
Some etymologists have even endeavoured 
to persuade us that the name earwig itself is 
but a corruption of ear-wing, a word which 
they suppose to be derived from the shape 
of its flying organs. There, however, our 
philologists are surely crediting the people 
with more knowledge than they possess ; 
very few gardeners or countrymen are aware 
that earwigs have wings, while the general 
public never sees them flying. Besides, the 
German name O&rwusm, or “ ear-worm,” 
and the French FPerce-oreille, or “ pierce-ear,” 
suffice to show that the myth is not confined 
to our own country. All over the world this 
harmless and on the whole beneficent creature 
(for he is a good scavenger) is regarded with 
superstitious fear and aversion ; all over the 
world, he is ruthlessly destroyed whenever 
found ; and modern science alone is the first 
to attempt the Herculean task of rehabilitating 
him. 

Before you begin to rehabilitate anybody, 
however, it is first desirable to know some- 
thing about himself, his family, and his 
antecedents. I will therefore set out with a 
brief description of the earwig and his re- 
lations. Almost everybody knows well that 
earwigs are black little creeping insects, which 
frequent dark spots, avoid the light, and love 
to take refuge under stones or woodwork. 
The earwig, in point of fact, is a nocturnal 
animal. Like the bat and the owl, he hides 
during the daytime, and only prowls forth at 
night in search of food and adventures. 
Plain. as he is to outward view, his diet 
might suit the daintiest of poets, for he lives 
for the most part on the petals of flowers, on 
which account he is hated with a deadly 
hatred by gardeners. But the diet of the 
race is not wholly floral. Earwigs prefer petals 
and other soft parts of plants ; but they will 
put up with leaves or growing shoots, and 
even feed to a small extent on dead or decay- 
ing animal matter. That they are fond of 
fruit you must have observed for yourself 
in the case’ of peaches and strawberries ; 
though I fancy they never attack a perfect 























specimen for themselves. My own experi- 
ence is that they wait till a wasp has 
bored a hole in the rind: of-an apricot or a 
nectarine, and then creep in to enlarge it 
by their additional efforts. If on any such 
occasion instead of throwing the fruit away 
in disgust you will watch the 
little robbers with a pocket lens, 
you may (if fortunate) have a 
chance of observing the mode 
of action of the mouth organs. 
That is the difference between 
the point of view of the natur- 
alist and the general public. 
Che outsider says: “What a 
nuisance! This peach is full 
of earwigs!” The naturalist 
says: “How lucky! Now I 
shall have a chance of seeing 
how he uses his mandibles ! ” 
And here let me cail your 
attention in passing to the 
portrait of a male earwig, the 
father of a large family, in 
illustration No. 1. You will 
observe at once for yourself 
that he has a long body, divided as a 
whole into three well-demarcated por- 
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“that horrid earwig” is a far handsomer 
animal when you come to examine him at 
-close- quarters-than you~ were inclined to 
believe on a casual and disgusted summary 
inspection. Confess now that his beautifully 
jointed legs, his translucent thighs, his toothed 
pincers or forceps, and_ his 
feathery antennz are very much 
finer than anything you ex- 
pected from him when you 
first saw him. 

In No. 2, Mr. Enock has 
given us the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of the earwig’s wife, 
for comparison with the por- 
trait of her noble lord. You 
will observe at a glance that 
she differs from her mate in 
two main particulars only. 
She has one less segment to 
her tail ; and her pincers, which 
are toothless, are almost straight 
and nearly parallel. The air of 
distinction which the husband 
thus gains over his wife is 
almost as marked as that which 
is given to man over woman by a 
couple of inches additional height, 
extie- and by the noble appendage of a pair 
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its two beady-black compound eyes, HIS TAIL.) of black moustaches. Compare the 
its round upper lip, its long waving two as you see them in the illus- 
antenne, and its shorter jaw-feelers. Nextto trations, and you will never again have a 


the head come the three rings or segments of 
the bo@y proper (called, technically, the 
thorax), each ring being 
here provided with a pair 
of legs, while the two 
hinder rings bear also 
wings or wing-cases. Last 
of all comes the abdo- 
men, or tail, with its 
numerous: flexible rings, 
of which the male has 
one morethan the female. 
Notice also the powerful 
pair of pincers at the ex- 
tremity of the tail, which 
are the most conspicuous 
organs in the full-grown 
insect: they are more 
curved in the father of 
the family than in his 
faithful spouse, and are 
likewise provided in his case with 
curious teeth or indentations. The use 
and meaning of all these parts will come ‘Gr 4 
out in detail as we proceed with our 
inquiry ; for the present, I will content myself 
with calling your attention to the fact that 
Vol. xiv.—89. 
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doubt as to the real nature of masculine 
superiority. 


If you are a man, indeed, I 
don’t suppose you have 
ever had one. I have 
called the earwig black, 
but that is only true on 
a general survey. In 
reality, the head is rich 
chocolate brown, with 
the many-faceted com 
pound black eyes stand 
ing out against it; the 
legs are amber-coloured, 
the jointed antennz are 
pale amber, and the wing 
cases are transparent or 
horn-like in colour. 

Now, these two faithful 
portraits represent the 
earwig as we all best know 
him -— the common or 
garden earwig, engaged in crawling 
about during the hours of sunshine, 
and seeking some cranny where he may 
hide himself from the light that irks 
and distresses him. But there is another side 
to earwig life which in all probability you have 
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706 THE STRAND 
never suspected. While day lasts the earwig 
shelters himself underground, or lies hid 
beneath stones or in the crevices of bark. But 


when night arrives, oh, then he sallies forth, 
on love and feasts inclined ; he seeks his dusky 
mate, or battens on pink rose-petals. ‘Then 
is the time to see him flying abroad on 
expanded wings ; and then is the time when 
he really enjoys existence, till some late- 
flying swallow or prowling bat puts an end to 
his brief revels. 

“But I never knew earwigs few ’” you 
exclaim. “I never thought they had wings. 
Those I have seen were always creeping and 
crawling.” 

That is quite true ; 
will not 
you. The common 


and in this matter I 


dec elve 


earwig does really 
fly; but he is an in- 
frequent aeronaut. 
Indeed, I believe 
he seldom uses his 
wings except when 
he is courting or 
changing his resi- 
dence. However, 
there smaller 
species of earwig, 
not minutely dis 
criminated from 
the common sort 
by housewives and 
gardeners (who kill all the 
race impartially), but known 
to entomologists as Zadia 
minor. This lesser member 
of the tribe may often be 
seen disporting himself on 
the wing on warm afternoons 
in summer ; and even the larger earwig occa- 
sionally ventures out after dark in the same 
manner. The approved method of taking 
earwigs on the wing is by means of a tarred 
board, on which they may be caught in small 
numbers. When the broad transparent wings 
are expanded, they are really beautiful and 
striking objects. 

What becomes of the wings, however, 
when the insect is at rest or crawling? Well, 
they are aimost invisibly tucked up in a 
most curious and marvellous way under the 
horny outer pair, or wing-cases. In beetles, 


is a 


the horny front pair or wing-cases completely 
cover and hide the hind pair or flying wings. 
But earwigs are in many ways a less advanced 
and perfect group than the beetle tribe ; as 
we shall see hereafter, they are a rather primi- 
tive type, only half way up in the scale of 





3. FEMALE EARWIG WITH HER WINGS 
EXPANDED. 
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development towards the highest insects. 
And among ‘their imperfections one may 
mention this—that the hind wings are only 
partially covered by the front pair or wing- 
cases. 

When I say so, however, I do not mean to 
be unkind to the earwig, who, within his own 
limitations (as we say of minor poets), must 
be looked upon as one of the most marvellous 
and complicated of animals. And I propose 
to illustrate this fact for-you in a single 
direction by a brief consideration of thé way 
in which he folds and tucks away his pinions 
when he has done with them. 

No. 3 represents a female earwig in flight, 
with the thin, transparent wings fully ex- 
panded. You will 
notice here that 
the’ first pair, or 
wing-cases, which 
are hard and 
horny, are held 
open in front ‘out 
of the way; and 
that the second 
pair, or true wings, 
are flat and papery 
behind, but have 
a curious horny rib 
or “ stiffener” in 
their front portion. 
This stiffener acts 
exactly like the 
whalebone or steel in a pair 
of corsets, or like the ribs 
in an‘umbrella. -The beau- 
tiful folds and creases in the 
true wings resemble - those 
in a fan or Japanese parasol ; 
but they run two ways, some 
lengthwise, and some transversely. -The\ 
are exquisitely true- in their wrinkles, and 
enable the insect to shut up the wing with 
perfect accuracy. 

No. 4 and the subsequent illustrations 
show us the various stages in the very com 
plicated closing process; and Mr. Enock 
has so drawn them for me as to let us follow 
in detail every step in this wonderful piece ot 
insect jugglery.  Cinquevalli himself does 
nothing more admirable. ‘To see an earwig 
close her wings is a study in the perfection o! 
nature’s mechanism. In No. 4 itself, which 
is the first of the series, the rib or stiffener 1s 
just slightly depressed, so as to make the tip 
of the wing drop a little. In No. 5, the 
stiffener bends at the joint in the middle, 
and thus makes the edge of the wing curl 
inward like a fan, the pleats folding neatly 
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with the utmost precision. With the stage 
illustrated in No. 6, the wing: begins to flap ; 
and in No. 7, the -first part of it disappears 
round the corner, while the remainder 
turns up like a hinge at the intermediate 
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4---BEGINNING TO CLOSE. 


cross - nerves. In No. 8, we find the 
wing constricted in the middle by the 
process of folding; while in No. 9, the 
back part has been. nicely tucked 
away behind the front portion, so that 





DOUBLING UP THE FORE-WING FANWISE. 


the whole simulates for a moment a pair 
of separate wings. In Nos. 10 and 11, 
again, the folding still continues, till the 
muscles which move the wings have done as 
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much as they can do in the way of tightening 
up, by their unaided efforts. And. now 
comes in the use of the tail with its curious 
appendages ; and very odd it is. The pincers 
supplement the action of the wing-muscles. 
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60.—A STAGE FURTHER. 


As soon as the earwig has reached the 
point of closing represented in No. 11, she 
suddenly turns up her tail from behind, as 
you can see in No. 12, opens her forceps, and 
applies the sharp points of the pincers to the 
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7-—-THE BACK PART FOLDING HINGE-WISE, 


recalcitrant wing-tip, which will not close of 
its own mere motion. Then, as you can 
observe in No. 13, she rapidly clips the 
pincers together, thus tucking in the last bit 
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of the wing much as a hand might do it. 


has folded them quite back, but has lifted the 
After that, she straightens her body again, as 


wing-cases again, as if to fly off once more ; 
in No. 14, and is ready to replace the folded _ this illustration exhibits the size of the wings 
wings behind the hard wing-covers. Of when fully folded, and enables you to under 
course, all this process, which we have repre- stand their true relation to the outer wing- 





8.—A SECOND LATER. TO. THE PROCESS CONTINUED. 


sented here in detail in its various stages, 
only occupies in life a few brief seconds ; so 
perfect and so automatic is the mechanism 
that the earwig manages it all as readily as a 
lady closes up her fan and re-opens it. 


cases. Reverting now to No. 2, the mechanism 
is seen once more completely closed up, and 
the earwig is prepared to crawl about on the 
ground in its usual sedate and humdrum 
manner. But if, after this, you ever despise 
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9.--THE HIND PART FOLDS BENEATH THE FORE. T1.--THE WINGS THEMSELVES CAN GO NO fF RTHER ; SO- 


In No. 15, our earwig is shown in the act 

of replacing the folded wings over the 
abdomen ; while the hard, horny wing-case 

is beginning to cover them. In No. 16 she 


those horrid earwigs, I shall think you have 

no taste for the wonderful in nature. 
Perhaps, however, the most marvellous 

point in the history of the female earwig is 
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I2.—THE TAIL COMES IN TO HELP THEM, 


the fact that she sits on 
her eggs and takes care 
of her young exactly as 
a hen does. She retires 
underground to lay her 
eggs, which she deposits 
in some safe and con- 
venient cranny—usually 
ready-made for her. She 
is not herself a good 
digger, like the mole- 
cricket, nor has she feet 
specially adapted for 
clearing away the soil; 
she therefore takes 
advantage of accidental 
cracks in the ground 
(being a cave - dweller, 
not an excavator), and is particularly fond of 
following the disused burrows of earth-worms. 
You must remember that the surface-soi! 
is literally honey-combed with burrows of 
worms, which are not mere holes, but 
neat small tubes, cylindrical in outline, care- 
fully engineered, and lined throughout with a 
layer of fine earth, as solid as concrete. The 
mouth of the burrow is also frequently 
papered with dead leaves, cemented to the 
wall by a sticky secretion from the worm’s 
body. These underground tunnels often 
penetrate the earth to a depth of many 
inches, and occasionally go down as much as 
six or seven feet. They thus form excellent 
approaches or adits, which the earwig can 
use in prospecting a suitable cranny for her 
own nursery. If you ask why the worm 
does not expel the intruder, or stick up a 
notice to say that trespassers will be prose- 
cuted, I would point out in reply that hundreds 
of such tunnels are rendered tenantless each 
day by means of thrushes, starlings, and other 





13-—-THE USE OF THE PINCERS. 
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worm-eating birds, which prowl about lawns, 
gardens, and meadows, picking out the earth 


worms as fast as they show their noses above 
the level of the soil ; while hundreds more 


are made desolate by moles and centipedes. 
There is thus never any lack of empty 
burrows which the earwig can appropriate, as 
the hermit-crab appropriates the empty shells 
of whelks and periwinkles. 

In No. 17 we see the mother earwig safely 
installed in a nice underground nest, and 
sitting like a hen on the eggs she has 
deposited within it. You can dig up such 
nests and eggs in any garden in January and 
February. Mr. Enock tells me he sometimes 
finds them at a depth of six inches. The 
average number of eggs in a brood runs from 
fifty to sixty. The good 
mother sits on them till 
they are all hatched out, 
and even then continues 
to watch them, as a hen 
does her chicks, till they 
have arrived at years, or 
rather weeks, of discre- 
tion. 


the earwig and her 
numerous family in their 
first condition. And this 
picture leads us up to 
one most interesting 
point in the earwig’s 
_development. You will 
notice here that the 
young insects closely 
resemble their mother in most respects— 
far more closely than a caterpillar resembles 





14.—THE TAIL STRAIGHTENED OUT AGAIN. 


No 18 is a portrait of 
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its butterfly ; they have 
the same sort of head, 
the same sort of body, 
the same sort of tail, 
and the same peculiar 
pincers; but they are 
quite wingless. Now, 


this brings out in a very 
clear way their analogies 
to and their differences 
from most higher insects; 
it enables us to form a 
distinct idea of the origin 
of that standing miracle, 
the metamorphosis of 
the maggot into the fly 
and of the caterpillar 
into the butterfly. 

Some insects 
wings, and some have 
none; but among in- 
sects with none, we may 
distinguish two classes: those whose _pro- 
genitors could fly, but who have themselves 
degenerated so as to become wingless ; and 
those who never had wings at all, but repre 
sent the primitive non-flying ancestor. Several 
of these early wingless types still persist to the 
present day ; and they very closely resemble 
the young of the earwigs. They have a head 
with a couple of waving antenne ; they have 
a body of three each of which 
bears a pair of legs, but no wings; they have 
a long, jointed abdomen; and at its end 
they have two appendages which, though 
not specialized into pincers, distinctly suggest 
the forceps of the earwig. Indeed, if the 


v 


have 


segments, 


baby earwigs always 
remained in their first 
larval stage, we might 


easily mistake them for 
some of these primitive 
wingless creatures. No. 
19 isa rough sketch of 
such an early type of 
non - flying insect? by 
name Campodea. 

The young earwig, 
however, does not stop 
short at this point. 
When born or hatched 
from the egg, he closely 
resembles his parents in 
respects, and 
he grows and moults, he 
becomes at each change 
more and more like 


most as 


them, till at last he is 
justly considered “the 
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T5.—REPLACING THE WINGS BENEATH THE 
WING-CASES, 





16.—THE WINGS AT REST; 
RAISED AGAIN 
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very image of his father.” 
At a certain stage in his 
development, indeed, we 
find that on two seg- 
ments or rings of the 
body, two prominences 
or protuberances begin 
to make their appear- 
ance. These are the 
rudiments of the wings 
and wing-cases, which 
grow gradually under 
the skin, and become 
fully developed after the 
last moulting. We may 
fairly take it for granted, 
therefore, that in this 
case the young earwig 
when first hatched out 
resembles the original 
wingless ancestor of the 
race; but as time goes 
on, he begins to assume the various forms 
which the race has passed through in its 
advance to the modern winged condition. 
In other words, the metamorphosis of the 
individual sums up for us in brief the evolu- 
tion of the kind. 

Observe, however, that the young earwigs 
do not pass through any distinct and well 
marked stages of larva, pupa, and imago 
grub, chrysalis, and butterfly—like their more 
advanced relations. It is true, the names of 
larva and pupa are frequently given to the 
two earlier phases in the life of the earwig 
and its allies. But the terms are misapplied. 
All that happens to the earwig is a gradual 
series of successive 
moults ; and during one 
of these moults the wings 
make their appearance. 
Moreover, the young 
earwig when just hatched 
out of the egg (as you 
can see in No. 18) re 
sembles its mother in 
everything essential save 
in the possession 
wings. There is no real 
metamorphosis, or a very 
imperfect one; hardly 
more change, indeed, 
than takes place in th 
growth of humanity ; for 
the acquisition of walk 
ing and the addition ol 
a beard and other adult 
adjuncts may fairly be 
compared to the develop 
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17.—THE MOTHER EARWIG SITTING ON HER EGGS. 


ment of the wings in the growing earwig. 
It is quite otherwise with those insects 
which undergo a complete metamorphosis, 
like bees and butterflies. The young grub 
in the comb does not in the least resemble 
the full-grown bee, whether queen, or drone, 
or worker; the caterpillar does not in the 
least resemble the beautiful full-grown moth 
or butterfly. 

And here we get another curious piece of 
cross-relationship ; for while the young earwig 
only “throws back” to a primitive six-legged, 
wingless insect, such as the one figured in 
No. 19, the young bee or butterfly “throws 
back” to a far earlier stage, and is hatched 
out in the form of a crawling worm—a type 
which must have belonged to a much more 
original ancestor. It passes the first stage of 
its life in this worm-like form; but it does 
not grow by slow degrees, like the earwig, 
into its final shape. On the contrary, it 
suddenly boxes itself up one day in a pupa- 
case, or chrysalis, lies by dormant for.a while, 
re-arranges its parts entirely, and then rapidly 
develops into a wholly different creature—a 
bee or wasp, or moth or beetle. The earwig’s 
change is growth ; 
the butterfly’s is a 
transformation 
scene. 

How are we to 
explain these facts ? 
I think in this way. 
Long, long ago, the 
common progenitor 
of all the insect 
tribes was a worm- 
like creature, with 
a soft and fleshy 
body, a few jointed 
legs, and the general 
ppearance of a 
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grub or caterpillar. 
To this very ancient 
and somewhat 
shadowy ancestor 
the larve of the 
higher insects still 
more or less revert 
in their earlier 
stages ; and we may 
believe that many 
insects so reverted 
during many gene- 
rations. But in 
process of time, 
the primitive type 
developed into a 
wingless, six-legged 
form, like that in No. 19; a form which you 
can see at once marks a_ comparatively 
great advance upon the old, worm-like pro- 
genitor. ‘This animal, you can note, has six 
good legs to run about with, and is already 
provided with a well-marked head, and with the 
three body-rings and the long t2il or abdomen 
so characteristic to the last of all higher 
insects. Its segments have been specialized. 
From such a type, it is probable the earwigs 
and their allies were developed by natural 
selection. But to this day every earwig 
begins life in a shape which closely resembles 
that of his first six-legged ancestor, and only 
gradually acquires his wings and other dis- 
tinctively earwig-like features. 

If you wonder how an animal so small as 
an earwig can do all the damage it un- 
doubtedly does in gardens, a glance at No. 20 
will explain the mystery. You will see from 
this sketch that the mouth-organs of the little 
beast are admirably adapted for destroying 
the petals of your choicest flowers. Nature 
has provided the earwig with a_ beautiful 
series of instruments for cutting holes in 
leaves and fruits. The figure in No. 20 is 





18.—THE MOTHER EARWIG AND HER BROOD OF CHICKS. 
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placed below it. 


seed-capsules ; while C is the c/vpeus 
or shield—in other words, the upper 
lip, which acts as a patent protector 
for the whole delicate apparatus. 
AS are the antennz sockets, the 
feelers themselves having been 
removed for the purposes of this 
sketch. The other parts of the 
mechanism, I regret to say, can only 
be described in painfully technical 
language; but as I am generally 
sparing in my use of technicalities, 
I trust I may forgiven this 
solitary slip on the ground of pre- 
vious good conduct. Z is the /adium 
or lower lip, which closes the mouth 
from below when it is not in action. 
LP are the “tbial palpi, used in 
manipulating the morsel as it is being 
eaten. ZX are the wiaxil/e, or true 
jaws, employed in masticating the 
food, and answering in their functions 
pretty closely to the teeth of higher 
animals. Last of all, JZ? are the 
maxillary palpi, chiefly used like a 


be 


forks in holding the food, and, perhaps, also, 


in deciding whether it is fit for eating. 
this brief description 
it will be immediately 
obvious to you that 
feeding with the earwig 
is a solemn and_ very 
complicated process. 
It is carried on by a 
number of distinct 
organs and implements, 
the exact purposes of 
each of which are only 
known at full to the 
insect which uses them. 

I should add that 
the antennz or feelers 
(not included in this 
last sketch, but con- 
spicuous in all the pre- 
vious illustrations) are 
in all likelihood sense- 
organs, whose precise 
nature has never been 
altogether established 
Some naturalists believe 
that they are used as 
organs of smell ; others 
that they are combined 
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the lower part of the mouth, and is covered 
when at rest by the upper part, which is here 
M are the mandibles 
cutting jaws ; they are formidable implements 
employed to saw holes in leaves, petals, or 
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19. —CAMPODEA, A 
PRIMITIVE WINGLESS 
INSECT. 


After Sir John Lubbock. 
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organs of touch and guidance ; yet others, that 
they are the seat of a “sixth sense’ 
to humanity. 
least certain that they are useful as a means 
of communication 


> 


unknown 
However this may he, it is at 


between the insect him- 
self and his mate, his young, his 
friends, and his acquaintances. Ear- 
wigs clearly feel their way, to a great 
extent, by the aid of the antenne, 
and also recognise through them 
their visitors and family. They use 
them, too, in caressing or fondling 
their mates and their children. It 
is known that the antennz are pro- 
vided with numerous nerve-terminals, 
as is always the case with organs.of 
the senses; and I believe myself 
that, by their means, all insects of 
the same species are able to com- 
municate more or less with one 
another by established _ signals. 
Perhaps the antennz emit peculiar 
perfumes, which are recognised in 
turn by those of the friend or 
mate ; perhaps it is by touches and 
strokes that the insects transmit 
their ideas to one another. But that 
they do transmit ideas nobody who 
has watched them closely ever doubts 


for a moment; and many naturalists even 
the 
which ants and other insects carry on with 


word “talking” of the parleys 
their feelers. 

It may be thought 
that an earwig’s life, 
like a policeman’s, 
“is not a happy one.” 
This I hold to be an 
error. The earwig 
loves damp and dark- 
ness, it is true; but 
he flies at night in 
the beautiful twilight 
or by the soft rays of 
the moon, while his 
days are solaced by 
the companionship of 
his mate and his 
chosen comrades ; for 
they are gregarious 
creatures. The mother 
tends her young with 
the assiduity of a 
hen sitting on her 
chickens; and _ food 
being abundant and 
cheap, life runs, as 
a rule, fairly smoothly 
with the earwig. 
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By ALFRED WHITMAN. 
(With Illustrations from Old Prints.) 


HE year 1797 was strongly 
marked by its contrasts of 
bright high lights and deep 
depressing shadows; and the 
subjects that chiefly occupied 
the attention of the people 
alternately convulsed them with outbursts of 
joy, and cast them into almost the depths of 
despair. It was a year of kaleidoscopic 
changes. First came the scare of foreign 
invasion, when rumours of landings were rife 
all along the coast, and serious preparations 
were made to resist attacks. Then the country 
was thrown into a paroxysm of delight by the 
news of the victory off Cape St. Vincent. But 
the joy of victory was soon contending with 
the alarm of a financial crisis, when the 
scarcity of coin brought about the introduc- 
tion of a paper currency. Next came the 
mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. Then 
with the dull season came a comparative lull 
in public events, from which the nation was 
roused by the booming of cannon that 
announced another victory —this time off 
Camperdown. Thus, the year which opened 
with the dread of invasion and a financial 
crisis, closed with a victorious fanfare of 
trumpets and the country in a_ thorough 
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good humour. But we must examine these 
events and ceremonies more closely. 

That the fear of invasion was very real 
is shown by the records of the time, from 
which we learn that associations were formed 
in almost all the principal towns in the 
kingdom to render service against attacks, 
troops and ammunition were moved to 
strategic points to be in readiness in case of 
need, and the Admiralty ordered every ship 
at Spithead to be kept fit for immediate 
service; while at Liverpool the townsfolk 
“busily employed themselves in erecting 
batteries at all points, on both sides of the 
river, with a furnace to each for the purpose 
of heating shot.” 

But the fears of the people were consider- 
ably diminished when, in the early morning 
of March 4th, the news of the victory off 
Cape St. Vincent reached London. The 
battle was fought on February 14th, and though 
one of the smallest in extent, was ‘the most 
brilliant of any during the war. The Spanish 
fleet comprised twenty-seven ships of the line 
against only fifteen English ; and yet in the 
result, by skilful seamanship, as well as by 
courageous fighting, our men succeeded in 
capturing four Spanish vessels of the line, 
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ten merchantmen, and 3,200 prisoners. The 
share our gallant Nelson took in this brilliant 
engagement is forcibly told by an eye-witness 
who writes: “ However incredible it may 
appear, it is a positive fact, that in the action 
of the 14th February, Commodore Nelson, 
in the Caffain of 74 guns, and Captain 
Troubridge in the Culloden of the same 
force, turned the whole van of the Spanish 
fleet, consisting of three first rates, and four 
74 or 80 gun ships.” Nelson’s fame in this 
battle, however, was made by the remarkable 
intrepidity with which he, with Troubridge, 
engaged the San Nicolas and San Josef, 
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resources ; so much so that the supply of 


specie in the Bank of England became 
alarmingly small, and Consols dropped to 
below 48. As a consequence, an Act of 
Parliament was passed authorizing the Bank 
to suspend payments in cash, and to substi- 
tute the paper currency with which we are 
now so familiar. At the same time the City 
merchants met at the Mansion House, and 
agreed to accept bank-notes in payment of 
debts, in order to strengthen the credit of the 
country and reduce the fears of timid deposi- 
tors. The scheme was an experiment of great 
importance, but the experience of later years 





NELSON BOARDING THE 


boarded them, and finally received the 
sword from the Spanish rear-admiral, which he 
afterwards presented to the corporation of 
Norwich. Nelson boarding the San JVicolas 
is portrayed in our second illustration ; and a 
special interest attaches to it, for it was the 
last occasion in which he was represented with 
both arms. His right arm, which he was to 
lose at Santa Cruz in less than five months, is 
raised aloft, and his left hand grasps a pistol 
in his belt. For this victory Admiral Jervis 
was created an Earl, and Commodore Nelson 
a Knight of the Bath 

But the war, which had been in progress 
since 1793, Was a vast expense to the country, 
and had been an enormous drain upon its 
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has approved it as an extremely convenient 
arrangement. 

Early in the year it was announced that 
the King’s eldest daughter was about to marry 
Frederic Prince of Wurtemberg; and the , 
happy event was solemnized on May 18th. 
We will not trace the events leading up to 
the wedding, but the following items appear 
amusing at the present day, when State affairs 
are arranged with such precision. The 
bridegroom reached Harwich from the Con 
tinent on April 11th, but no one was there to 
meet him. It was expected he would land at 
Yarmouth, where preparations for his recep 
tion were made and where the Royal carriages 
were awaiting him. When he reached London 























he stayed at an hotel in Pall Mall, and “a 
party of butchers with marrow-bones and 
cleavers played their rough music at the door; 
and as soon as the Prince was apprised of the 
object of their visit he sent them a present 
of £5 5s.” Then his arrival in this country 
was premature, and he was sent off on a tour 
to the principal provincial towns to fill in the 
time until the arrangements were complete. 
Although the wedding took place in St. 
James’s Palace, the banquet that followed 
was not held in London, but “in the after- 
noon: the bride and 
bridegroom, King, 
and Royal Family 
set off for Windsor 
to dinner.” 
Turning from 
the Royal nuptials, 
we find that at this 
time there was 
grave cause for 
anxiety on account 
of the mutinies 
that broke out at 
Plymouth, Spit- 
head, the Nore, 
and Yarmouth. 
The most serious 
of these was at the 
Nore, and _ space 
will permit us to 
notice only that 
one. The men, it 
appears, had cause 
for complaint, and 
appointed dele- 
gates from each 
vessel to champion 
their cause, with 
Richard Parker, 
whose portrait is 
here given, as pre- 
sident. The griev- 
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neers included: 

unfair distribution of prize money, small- 
ness of pay, unnecessary restrictions when 
in harbour, and unpunctual payment of 
wages. The red flag of mutiny was 
hoisted on Parker’s ship, the Sandwich, on 
May 23rd, and in a few days as many as 
twenty-four ships had joined the mutineers, 
who blocked up the Thames by mooring 
four vessels across it, and effectually stopped 
all traffic on the river, so that even the 
Royal bride and bridegroom could not 
venture down for fear of being taken as 
hostages. The greatest alarm was felt at the 








° RICHAKD PARKER RINGLEADER OF THE MUTINY 
ances of the muti- AT THE NORE, JUNE, 1797. 
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perilous state’ of affairs, and while Parliament 
was passing an Act to cope with the 
danger, a subscription was raised among 
City men to equipa volunteer force. Troops 
were stationed along the Essex and Kent 
coasts to prevent the mutineers from com- 
municating with the shore, and “furnaces 
for heating red-hot shot were kept in readi- 
ness at Sheerness.” At first an endeavour 
was made to pacify the men by granting the 
King’s pardon to all who would immediately 
return to their duties ; but as the offer was 
flagrantly scorned 
by the mutineers, 
preparations were 
made on a large 
scale to enforce 
strict obedience to 
the laws. The men 
then realized that 
their game was a 
losing one, dis- 
affection set in, 
and cn June 14th 
the gratifying 
message reached 
London by tele- 
graph: ‘‘The 
mutiny at the 
Nore is completely 
atan end.” Parker 
and some 250 
others were taken 
prisoners, and the 
ringleader, after a 
court-martial which 
lasted three days, 
was found guilty 
and suffered the 
extreme penalty at 
the yard-arm of his 
ship, his body 
finally finding a 
resting - place at 
Whitechapel 
Church. A_ few 
other mutineers were executed, but most of 
the prisoners sooner or later received the 
King’s pardon. 

The rebellion being settled, Government at 
once turned its attention to the complaints of 
the Army, which were beginning to find ex- 
pression, and inquired into the conditions of 
the Service, with the result that it was decided 
to augment the pay by an increase of two 
shillings a week. 

During the year many eminent persons 
died ; and among the number we recall the 
world-famed Horace Walpole, the man of 
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letters and art amateur, who died on 
March 2nd worth nearly £100,000, and 
was buried quite privately; Mrs. Pope, 
the celebrated actress, who found a resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey ; Edmund Burke, 
the statesman and orator, who died on July 
8th; and on Boxing Day John Wilkes, the 
apostle of freedom and Alderman of the 
City of London. To these must be added 
John Pitman, the miser, who died at Exeter 
in August, denying himself even a rushlight, 
while his property was worth nearly 4 200,000. 
Among the marriages must be mentioned 
that of Miss Farren, the actress who became 
Countess of Derby, and Miss Spooner, who 
was led to the altar and became the wife of 
William Wilberforce, the Slave Abolitionist. 
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the presence of Royalty. “After the first 
heat, the Royal Family rode in procession 
up and down the course; His Majesty and 
suite on horseback, the Queen and Princesses 
in sociables.” But the weather did not 
remain fine ; for we read “the storm was the 
most severe of any we have had this year; 
the Royal Family was overtaken in it, and got 
home dripping wet.” The incident depicted 
in the accompanying illustration occurred at 
Lincoln Races on September 8th. A farmer’s 
son carelessly endeavoured to cross the course 
as the horses were coming along. Hecame in 
collision with a horse named Pepperpot, which 
with its rider he brought down upon him; 
and another horse— Hornpipe—running close 
behind was cleverly taken at a leap safely 








AN INCIDENT AT LINCOLN RACES, SEPTEMBER, 1797 
AND A FAR) 


If the world became poorer by the deaths of 
celebrated people, it was enriched by the 
births of those who in after years should 


become famous. Among the number may 
be placed Samuel Lover, the author of 
“Handy Andy”; Sir Anthony Panizzi, the 


originator of the great Reading Room of the 
British Museum; Madame Vestris, the actress, 
who made for herself a great reputation ; and 
the Earl of Cardigan, who led the celebrated 
charge of the Light Brigade at the Battle of 
Balaclava. 

Sports of all kinds held their place in 
public esteem, and for the month of Sep 
tember, no fewer than fourteen race meetings 
were announced. Ascot Races took place 
as usual in June, and were graced with 





HORNPIPE LEAPING OVER PEPPERPOT, HIS RIDER, 
IER S SON, 


over the obstruction, and came in second at 
the finish. 

But the account of the principal naval 
victory of the year has yet to be related. 
Quite early in the spring Admiral Duncan 
had been ordered to take his fleet into the 
North Sea, to prevent the Dutch fleet from 
effecting a junction with their allies of France 
and Spain. So carefully did Duncan watch 
tie enemy ihat his fleet was kept closely in 
the Texel, and it was not until the autumn, 
when the English Admiral had put into 
Yarmouth to refit, that the enemy en 
deavoured to elude his vigilance and sail 
south. Duncan, however, was quickly 
advised that the Dutch had left harbour, 
and at once put to sea to seek an engage 




















ment. He found the Dutch. within nine 
miles of land between Egmont and Camper- 
down, and determined to break the enemy’s 
line, which, with the assistance of Admiral 
Onslow, who commanded the rear division, he 
succeeded in doing. Then followed a most 
stubborn encounter, which lasted from noon 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
engagement ended in a decisive victory for 
the English. That the Dutch fought with 
great determination and valour is shown by 
the fact that Admiral De Winter did not 
yield until all his masts were gone and half 
his crew were dead or wounded. Thousands 
of people assembled along the coast and 
witnessed the disaster to their country’s fleet. 
The ships on both sides were terribly dis- 
abled, but the English succeeded in capturing 
no fewer than nine sail of the line, besides two 
frigates ; while the enemy’s loss in killed and 
wounded amounted to nearly 1,500 men. 
The next illustration gives us the scene on 
board Admiral Duncan’s vessel at the close 
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account of their condition ; and had a gale 
which occurred two days after the action taken 
place while the ships were at sea, there is 
grave doubt whether they would have arrived 
at all. The news of the victory caused great 
rejoicings throughout the country, and the 
feeling of the nation is well expressed in a 
leading article of the Zimes when it says: “This 
glorious engagement has reduced the Dutch 
Navy to a state from which it will not be 
able to recover, and it has rescued us from 
all the dangers with which the Batavians 
threatened both our coasts and our navigation 
in the North Sea.” As was natural, the 
victory was at once seized upon by the world 
of fashion, and “the Duncan robe and 
Duncan cap has become all the rage ; and 
nothing is to be seen but plaid ribbons.” 

But the crowning event of the year was 
the National Thanksgiving for the naval 
victories, which George III. commanded 
should take place on December 19th. The 
King arranged to go in procession to St. 





THE DUTCH ADMIRAL SURRENDERING HIS SWORD TO ADMIRAL DUNCAN, AFTER THE BATTLE OF CAMPERDOWN, 
OCTOBER, 


of the action, when Admiral De Winter 
surrendered his sword. Duncan at the time 
was about sixty-three years of age, and, as 
will be judged from the picture, stood well 
over Oft. high. It was with some difficulty that 
the prizes were brought to our coast, on 


1797 
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Paul’s to be present at a solemn thanks- 
giving service ; and when reading the 
contemporary accounts of the preparations, 
one almost reading a 
newspaper of last June. The Zimes of 
December 12th contains the following : 


fancies one 1S 
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went, and as was the case 
7 last June, everyone seemed 
2) satisfied. The accompany- 

“| ing illustration is taken 
from a ticket that admitted 
a lady to the service in the 
Cathedral. 

During the year 1797 
many fires occurred at home 
and abroad. In January, 
nine houses were destroyed 









at Deptford; in March, 

twenty houses and a timber- 

of the yard were burnt in the 
ys 2s Minories ; in July, Lord St. 
™ Helen’s house in Blooms- 


bury caught fire during a 
severe storm, so that the 
spectacle “presented a 





A TICKET OF ADMISSION TO ST. 


“Procession to St. Paul’s. No. 28, Ludgate 
Hill. To be Let, Front Seats in Dining 
Room 2 guineas, Second Seats 1% guineas, 
Third 1 guinea. Seats in Shop 1 guinea, 
znd Floor Room 20 guineas, 3rd Floor 
Room 12 guineas.” ‘This is a specimen of 
many advertisements. Besides other pre- 
parations at St. Paul’s, we find: “To render 
the Cathedral as warm as possible, a very 
large brazier is erected under the great 
dome, which is kept burning night 


PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. most awful aspect *; and 
in September, thirty - one 
houses were burnt down at Honiton. The 


most disastrous fire of the year occurred at 
Scutari, near Constantinople, when upwards 
of three thousand buildings were consumed. 
In the illustration, we have a London fireman 
of the period, with, in the background, the 
best extinguishing apparatus known at the 
time. A hundred years ago, the arrange- 
ments for dealing with outbreaks of fire were 
almost entirely in the hands of the insurance 





and day until the 19th. Six other 
braziers in other parts of the 
Cathedral.” On the 14th we read: 
“The eight cream-coloured horses 
belonging to the King’s state-coach 
are every morning drove to St. Paul’s 
Church, to train them to the flags 
in Queen Anne’s Church Yard.” 
The auspicious day was fine, and 
“almost all the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis and adjacent parts were 
in the streets, and long before day- 
light the houses began to fill. ... . 
The naval procession began soon 
after eight o’clock, and the colours 
were brought within the church 
under the loudest shouts of ap- 
plause..... The King reached 
St. Paul’s at 11.30, the sermon was 
preached by the Dean, and lasted 


thirty - seven minutes, and the 
service concluded at 2.30..... 
On the whole it was impossible 


to behold a more splendid sight, or 
one better conducted.” “ But 





some villains drove an ox into the 











Thus the day came and 


crowd.” 


A LONDON FIREMAN A CENTURY AGO, 
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corporations ; and the fireman depicted was 
in the employ of the “Sun” office, whose 
badge he wears upon his left arm. 

The above illustration gives a view of the 
spot at Millbank where stands the Gallery of 
British Art, lately given to the nation by Mr. 
Henry Tate, and opened by the Prince of 
Wales last July. From it we can very well 
form an idea of the rural appearance of places 








THE SITE OF THE TATE GALLEKY, 





MILLBANK, IN 1797. 








within a short distance of the City a century 
ago, and can the better realize the conquest 
that has been made by bricks and mortar 
since then. Another London item shows 
the length of time that is sometimes required 
to accomplisha great scheme. “August 21st, 
1797. Snow Hill will soon be laid in ruins 
preparatory to the great improvement intended 
by a dry bridge from that spot to the 





VIEW OF “‘ THE STRAND MAGAZINE” COVER AS IT WOULD HAVE BEEN IN 1797. 
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pitch of Holborn Hill. All tenants are 
quitting the former spot.” These tenants 
might have returned to their homes and 
remained a long time ere the houses 
were required to make room for the Holborn 
Viaduct ! 

The next illustration is introduced in order 
that the reader may see the view that would 
have appeared on the cover of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE had the periodical been produced 
at the end of the last century. It is from a 
print of 1797, and forms a contrast to the 
site of the Tate Gallery. In the Millbank 
picture we realize the great changes that may 


for the genuineness of the view we must look 
at the houses on the left, -the costumes of the 
passers-by, and the build of the coaches. 
Somewhere in the foreground formerly stood 
the old Strand Maypole. 

At the end of the last century, fashions in 
dress were in a state of transition—though 
for that matter it would be difficult to find 
a time when transition was not the order 
of the day. The wide skirts of 1780 were 
giving place to the very narrow ones of 
1810, and in 1797 they were about half- 
way between the extremes. The extrava- 
gantly high and elaborate hair-dressing of 

















FASHIONS IN LADIFS’ HEAD-DRESSES IN 1797. 


be brought about in a century ; in the Strand 
view we are chiefly impressed with the small 
amount of alteration that has taken place. 
Somerset House, then an infant of twelve 
years, and St. Mary-le-Strand, which in 1797 
had withstood the vicissitudes of some eighty 
winters, gave to this part of the Strand the 
same appearance as at the present day ; and 


the middle of the century had almost died 
out, and attention was being given more to the 
coverings for the hair than to the hair itself, 
and towards the close of the century these 
articles of millinery assumed many fantastic 
shapes. In the illustration are given some of 
the head dresses which were most fashionable 
during the year 1797. 

















By ARTHUR E. 





H. Barry. 


Author of “* The Tragedy of the Mugglepore.” 


HETHER the veranda felt 
unusually cool, or the weeds 
seemed in extra good condi- 
tion, I hardly remember, but 
I do know that I felt uncom- 





and life in general as I stretched my feet 
out luxuriously in a long cane chair (none 
of your abominable canvas things for me), 
and started puffing jolly little spirals of blue 
smoke into the still air. . Outside, it was 
scorchingly hot. Under the half-drawn 
chatties I could catch a glimpse of the dust- 
strewn ground, fiercely lit up by the blazing 
afternoon sun, and watch and pity the few 
poor devils of natives whose business took 
them toiling their sweating way under the 
burning heat. 

From my earliest infancy I seem to have 
been doomed to wander. In _ morbid 
moments I liken myself to a_haif-inflated 
football kicked over the universe by a relent- 
less fate ever behind me. I have a fellow- 
feeling for the “Wandering Jew,” only I 
never wear hob-nailed boots, and India 
makes me tired, or rather I am tired of India. 
For the rest, some facetious person has 
dubbed me “The Buccaneer.” 

It was December, and I was staying with 
my friend Strange, of the rorst Goorkhas, at 
their quarters in Agrapootra, an up-country 
station in the gourd district of Central 
Southern India, the very hottest and most 


intolerable part of the province that revels 
Vol. xiv.—-91 


monly pleased with myself 


in the joy of possessing heat-ridden, burnt-up 
Mechas as its capital. Several fellows were 
about me, all lying identically, like myself, 
in identical chairs. 1 think to all of us 
life was good just then. 

I except “ Hicky Dend.” He was then 
supposed to be permanently uncomfortable. 
The cause of his discomfort was Miss 
Kathleen Dowler and Captain Henniker. 

Miss Dowler was twenty, and a brunette— 
no brunette ought ever, in my judgment, to be 
more than twenty-five—of charming manners 
and mannerisms, gifted with especially grey 
eyes. She was a catch—for Papa Dowler 
was a Commissioner, holding the strong little 
gates opening into the alleys that lead to the 
cool inclosures where live the white gods 
called successful men, who have bits of the 
alphabet after their names. 

Captain Henniker, of the 127th Bengal 
Beefeaters, was dark, tall, and thirty-five ; 
every inch a dashing cavalry officer. 

Lastly, the before-mentioned Hicky Dend 
was senior lieutenant of the 1o1st Goorkhas. 
He was rather boyish for twenty-six, and 
child-like and innocent in many ways. 

Papa Commissioner was wont to smile 
upon the captain with a loving smile of 
approval, while trying to wink one very 
yellow eye; for the gallant captain was well 
connected, and had means. 

Poor Dend felt it all very badly. He had 
lost hope, and without it life was hardly 
worth much. People said he was young and 
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would get over it. But I, who had seen a 
little and heard much, was afraid my friend 
Hicky was in a bad way. And this brings 
me back again to this particular afternoon. 

Just as I was dropping off into a doze 
someone mentioned snakes, and that set me 
thinking about that patch of fig-covered 
country about three miles away, particularly 
known as the breeding and abiding place of 
vast quantities of the most awful of reptiles 
that crawl upon their bellies—the Hymandras. 

rhis place was an especial favourite of 
theirs. ‘There was a beautiful cover, and the 
hollow stems of the grim old fig-trees made 
comfortable abodes. They lived in sufficient 
quantities to keep the country around 
infected with them; hundreds of natives 
being killed yearly. Several attempts had 
been made to attack them, but without any 
real The difficult nature of the 
ground, covered 
with dense tan 
gled growth, and 
the frightful fero- 
city of the ser- 
pents, defended 
them. Several 
men had lost 
their lives, and 
only compara- 
tively few snakes 
had been killed, 
and now the 
villagers refused 
to go against 
them. But | 
had an idea. | 
fully meant, ere 
I left Agrapootra, to combine 
with some kindred spirits to 
carry out a real attack. ‘There 
would be plenty of adventure 
and danger, and also a few 
rupees, as the Government 
paid so much for every head 
brought in. 

They are a dreadful curse, these teeming 
brutes. The natives lived in a perfect terror 
of them, and their mark lay heavy on the 
country-side. Of all living snakes the 
Hymandras are the most ferocious and, per- 
haps, the most deadly, their bite being 
absolutely fatal in about twelve minutes. 
They will dash at any human being they 
may see, without the least provocation, pur- 
suing him with awful rage; thereby being 
totally unlike nearly all other serpents, who, 
unless previously provoked, seldom attack. 
When Sir James Outram took the warlike 


success. 
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tribes in hand, he lost five men from Hyman- 
dras in one day. I had heard stories related 
of their malignant ferocity, which gave me a 
very good idea as to what dangerous customers 
they were to tackle. A coolie was walking 
along the road one day, when suddenly, 
without the least warning, a black and yellow 
mass uncoiled itself from a tree hard by, and 
sliding rapidly on to the ground, came for 
him at a tremendous pace. The terrified 
man, seeing what it was, turned and fled away 
down the road, with the furious reptile after 
him. The chase must have soon ended, for 
the Hymandra was gaiping rapidly, when the 
man whipped off his tartan and flung it on 
the ground. Instantly the snake flung itself 


upon it with the utmost fury, coiled 
about it and bit it fiercely, striking 
it again and again, writhing its body 


in awful coils, all the while hissing with 


passion. This gave the 
coolie breathing space. 
He took to the water, 
and swam for a boat in 
mid-stream, again closely 
pursued by the snake, 
who had given up the 
tartan. The reptile swam so well that the 
fellow only got into the boat in the nick of 
time, and killed it with an oar. 

This particular story I knew to be true. 
But my plan of attack, I fancied, was good 
enough. At four o’clock, when we went to 
dress for our afternoon ride, and only Strange 
and Hicky were present, I broached my 
scheme to them. They were game at once, 
as I knew they would be; and Strange 
volunteered to get three Goorkhas to come 
with us. 

“ Nothing could be better,” I said ; and 














during our ride we arranged the business in 
all its details for that day week, to give us 
time to prepare the necessary gear. 

During this interval, Henniker got wind 
of it somehow, and being a sporting sort 
of chap, pressed me so to let him in-the 
fun, that I agreed. 

The eventful morning came; and at day- 
break we sallied forth, Strange, Henniker, 
Hicky, and myself, and the three Goorkhas, 
carrying between us several rolls of Yin. 
mesh rabbit-wire, two or three bundles of 
stout stakes, and a whole heap of tent pegs, 
of which each man carried some in a little 
bag, together with a hammer, slung beside 
him. For weapon we each had two 6ft. lithe 
bamboo canes: we Europeans having as well 
a double-barrel 12-bore slung behind us, with 
lots of No. 6 cartridges. 

But we meant the battle really to be fought 
with the canes. No one can have any idea, 
unless he has seen it, of the tremendous 
force of a blow that can be delivered by one 
of these reedy-looking affairs. . You can cut 
deep into a man’s flesh ; and as for a snake, 
with the least effort you can take his head 
off, whilst a severe blow would break a sft. 
python across his back as easy as winking. 

I shall always remember that walk with 
mixed feelings. It was the first time any of 
us had done our own bearer business in that 
country. We all suffered accordingly, and 
swore it should be our last attempt. That 
wire was infernally heavy, and the riding 
boots we had on were no joke to walk in. 
We had started off gaily enough, but when 
after about two miles we left the road and 
plunged into what we called the Hymandra 
country, our real troubles began. 

It was indeed a fitting home for these most 
terrible snakes: a desolation of wilderness, 
dense thickets of tangled growth spreading 
vampire-like over the land, from which 
sprang thick clumps of old gnarled fig-trees, 
all mis-shapen and distorted, with great 
warts and knots covering their limbs like 
giant excrescences. They must have been 
centuries old, and their deep, decaying 
hollows afforded room for any amount of 
reptiles. 

About seven o'clock we reached an 
especially likely-looking spot: a ravine be- 
tween gigantic boulders, thickly covered with 
waving grass as high as a man, a lovely place 
for snakes to hide in during the heat of the 
day. Here we decided to make a start. 

That there were plenty of them about, 
although as yet we had seen none, was soon 
proved by one of the Goorkhas, who threw a 
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stone at the trunk of a large fig-tree close by. 
The crash of the stone had hardly reached 
our ears, when instantly a black and yellow 
thing slid to the ground, looked around for a 
moment, and then, head up, with a horrible 
hissing, went like an arrow straight for the 
man. 

The plucky chap, whipping off his jacket, 
held it in front of him and stood his ground, 
singing out to us not to shoot. We had all 
instinctively raised our guns. The Hymandra, 
blinded with passion, made a great spring, 
and struck the jacket with such force, that 
he actually dashed it right into the man’s 
face, nearly knocking him over as well. The 
next moment his cane sang through the air, 
and there was one dead Hymandra. 

This incident pléased us. It showed the 
excellent stuff the fellow was. made of. We 
had a sandwich and a. pull from our flasks, 
and then began to make our arrangements. 

My idea with the netting was to pitch it ina 
circle large enough to hold us all easily—stak- 
ing it upright strongly ; and then to fire some 
grass close by and retreat into the citadel. The 
brutes would be sure to go for us when the 
fire drove them out, and we would stand in- 
side our ring-fence, and kill them as they tried 
to climb it. The fence, by-the-bye, was to 
have a barbed wire run along its top. 

Half an hour sufficed to prepare all this on 
a nice little piece of rising ground. ‘Then, 
after collecting a lot of stones inside and lay- 
ing our guns out all handy, we fired the long 
grass in the ravine, and hastily retreated into 
our netting. I confess some tremors seized 
me as, cane in hand, we waited whilst the 
Goorkhas flung stones into the thickets 
and I listened for the crackling of the flames. 
But the ring-fence made a splendid little fort 
—four feet high, staked with a strong upright 
every three feet, the bottom well pegged, and 
with a thick piece of heavily-barbed wire run 
from stake to stake along the top. 

But we hadn’t long to think. 

As the flames rose and the smoke began 
to rise from the still dewy stuff, a great 
rustling was apparent amid the strangely- 
waving reeds and grass. A horrible hissing 
filled the air with an indescribable noise. 
Then a heavy scent, not unlike valerian, 
became apparent, and the next minute dozens 
of wriggling, crawling, black and yellow 
bodies appeared, gleaming in the fierce sun- 
shine—dozens of ferocious Hymandras ! 

By Jove! we had roused them with a 
vengeance. We need not have bothered 
about the stone-throwing to stir more up. I 
had never seen or dreamed of so many 
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“WE HAD ROUSED THEM WITH A VENGEANCE.’ 


snakes together, and as I glanced at the 
compressed lips of my companions and then 
at the netting, the barrier looked horribly 
low. I confess that I again felt dubious as 
to the results of the adventure. 

On they came. First one by one, then in 
threes, in bunches—in dozens. The leading 
ones caught sight of our little band. Ina 
second up went their heads, and at us they 
came, in a sort of ghastly follow-my-leader 
fashion. It was an unnerving sight. They 
had about sixty yards of open ground to 
cross before reaching the netting, and this 
army of hissing, sinuous bodies was exposed 
to two volleys from our breech-loaders, which 
strewed a score of them in maimed, writhing, 
knotted heaps ; but this never stopped the 
main army in the least. 

Then there ensued a horrible scene. We 
began quietly enough, but as the lust of 
battle and slaughter seized upon us it all 
became to me a sort of chaos, of rattling 
reports, fierce yells and curses, smoke and 
heat, as the flames from the burning jungle 
were wafted by the wind towards us; and 
over all that overpowering scent of valerian. 





MAGAZINE. 


Forms of shouting 
men were seen 
dimly through the 
enveloping cloud striking at half- 
invisible foes, as the fierce, distended 
jaws and quivering tongues of the 
horrible brutes came up above the 
netting; while the swish of the swinging 
canes, whistling through the air, was followed 
by a curious “ thuck ” as they hit the supple, 
firm body of the snake. 

At last, what with the heat from the burn- 
ing jungle, our failing strength, and the 
apparently endless number of the brutes, 
who were beginning to surround us entirely, 
it was getting too warm to stay. We decided 
to slip out behind our netting and to cut and 
run to a hill a hundred yards off, which had 
a stony top and stood fairly high. I do not 
think I ever sprinted so fast before. En- 
sconced on the hill, we were able, whilst 
regaining breath, to watch what was happen- 
ing below in our deserted fort. The brutes 
were still swarming at the netting, striking it 
with their heads, and throwing themselves on 
it with inconceivable fury. At last some 
actually got over. 

Three pigs burst out of the burning 
jungle, and, half mad with terror, dashed 
through the swarming reptiles. We could 
see them being repeatedly bitten, as they 
dashed along. The first one ran about a 
hundred yards, luckily in an entirely opposite 





























direction to us, before he dropped ; the others 
only covered half the distance before they too 
went down. But it had apparently created a 
diversion, and off went the Hymandras on the 
line the pigs had taken. We opened fire, 
and our shot did tremendous execution, 
opening regular lanes amongst them; and 
we blazed away volley after volley until they 
got out of range. 

The crumbling ruins of an ancient hill-fort 
stood near their way. Perhaps they thought 
their unseen enemies were concealed 
there ; anyhow, they went at it like tigers. 
With fearful hisses, plainly audible to 
us, they swarmed like ants up its old 
walls. It was an uncanny sight ; 
death, horrible, writhing and 
hideous—death in tangled knots . 


of quivering black and _ yellow. oh 


One great brute would get half- 
way up and then slip back, to 
be instantaneously bitten to 
death by his companions. It 
is a curious point about the 
Hymandras that, when inflamed 
with rage, they bite and kill 
each other as readily as the 
common enemy. A second or 
two of their awful poison. does 
the business, and the survivors 
often devour the dead. By far 
the greater number killed this 
day were poisoned by each 
other. 

We waited and _ watched 
until there seemed but a few 
left moving. They had won 
the fort and killed most of 
themselves in the effort. 
Then we went to the netting, 
inside which were some 
dozen gleaming brutes trying 
vainly to get out. These we 
quickly dispatched by the 
now red-stained canes, and 
then we set to work to 
collect the dead and cut 
their heads off—no agree- 
able task, and one by no 
means free from danger, as 
some still had a little life left. 

Hicky was standing by 
Henniker, Strange and myself 
being some distance away, when suddenly I 
saw Henniker, who had been stooping for- 
ward over something, raise himself upright 
with a cry. It all passed in a second before 
my horror-struck gaze. An object of mingled 
black and yellow flashed at him in the sun- 
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light off the ground. The figures of two men, 
as Hicky threw himself across the captain 
—a couple of forms standing out strongly sil- 
houetted against a background of charred 
jungle—were mingled with each other. A 
curse, a couple of canes swishing through 
the air, an extra desperate cut by Hicky, and 
then the black and yellow thing seemed to 
glide down his body and disappeared, leaving 
the two men looking at one another very 
gravely. 

Then one of them, Hicky, sat down on 
the ground, and folded his arms. I rushed 
up to them, a great fear pursuing me. 

“What's up ?” I asked, breathlessly. 
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“AN OBJECT OF MINGLED BLACK AND YELLOW 
FLASHED AT HIM.” 


“An awful thing!” Henniker stuttered 
out. He seemed badly shaken. “An 
infernal Hymandra, which I thought was 
dead, got up and went for me. I had no 
time to get out of its way, and Hicky here 
threw himself between and got———” 
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“ Rot,” interrupted Hicky, who seemed 
the most composed of the two. “Anyone 
would have an 

“ And,” continued Henniker, “ the brute 
has bitten him in the neck.” 

“ Hicky !” I cried out, for I had taken a 
real liking to him. 

“*T am afraid it is so,” was all he answered. 
And then I saw that he was holding his 
handkerchief to his neck. 

I snatched it aside and saw a curious 
indentation, marking where some four or five 
teeth had met in the soft flesh. There was a 
little blood oozing from the wound. I tried 
to put my lips to it, but he waved me aside. 

“ Brandy !” I shouted. 

“ There isn’t any left,” he said. “I’ve got 
just inside of fifteen minutes left to live. It’s 
no use, old chap,” he added, pushing me 


aside again, as 
I once more 
bent down to 
suck the 
wound. And 
he covered it 
with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“You know why I 
did it?” Then he 
sank his voice, “ But 
I'd like to just scribble 
a few lines, I think, 
before I—- I say, old man,” he went on, 
“TI hope it isn’t very painful, but I believe 
that sometimes it twists one up a bit, despite 
all you can do. Now, if you see me beginning 
like that, throw something over me, for 
Heaven’s sake, so that you can’t see, or those 
Goorkha chaps either. Or else help me,” and 
he looked significantly at my gun; “let me 
go like a gentleman, decently.” 

I had a fight for a moment to steady 
myself, but I did fairly well, though my 
voice sounded harsh as I replied :~ 


“Hicky, you are a hero—Can I?—Is 
there——” 

“No more of that,” he broke in. “ Pencil 
and paper.” 

In a dream I gave them to him, and with- 
drew a little distance, taking the others with 
me. 

When we had gone I could only see two of 
the Goorkhas. Hicky took out his watch (a 
hunter), put it open on the ground before 
him, and, after calmly glancing at it, com- 
menced scribbling. 

It would have made a powerful picture for 
a painter; a group of men standing breath- 
lessly together by some great fig-trees, whose 
burnt branches made a half shade ; outside, 
under the burning sun, a man, condemned to 
die in a few minutes, sitting out there in the 
open, the sunlight dancing down on his helmet. 
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“HICKY COMMENCED SCRIBBLING.” 


To die! Such an awful death! And we 
-we alive and well, looking on at it all! 

Henniker was standing with clenched 
hands, silent, frozen with emotion. Strange 
had turned away. I tried to bury my face in 
my hands, but some fascination compelled 
me to keep looking up. 

It seemed ages, as we stood there watching, 
before the sitting figure, after glancing at the 
open watch before him, finished his writing 
and beckoned to me. 

I went for ard, treading, I know not why, 


























softly ; somehow it seemed most fitting. I 
hardly dared to look at him. 

“Here’s the note, Buccaneer,” said a 
voice, not without a strain to keep it steady. 
‘Give it her after ~ 

There was a pause. I nearly choked. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be acting yet,” he 
presently went on; “perhaps if we started 
now we might have time to get back to 
barracks before it began. Then I could go 
to my room and end up decently—a/one. 
It may hold off for another half-hour or so, 
and I have a horror of twisting up before the 
Goorkhas.” 

To this I eagerly assented. Anything was 
better than waiting out here in this desolated 
wilderness, with the horrible scent still hang- 
ing heavy in the air. There might be 
time. Anyhow, he would have a doctor, and 
although I knew a doctor was no real use, 
there was the blessed chloroform under whose 
kindly hand a man may go easily through 
the dark gate. 

Surely that was one of the strangest parties 
ever seen, that procession towards the 
barracks—we surrounding that figure, so 
pitilessly doomed, yet now so erect, striding 
rapidly along. The time seemed eternal, 
though by my watch we were but thirty-nine 
minutes. Every moment we were wondering 
if the boyish figure would stumble, and the 
awful end begin. 

My heart gave a great throb of relief when 
we reached the barracks and dived through 
the crowd of subalterns, who, with jokes and 
shouts, demanded to know “What luck ?” 
Directly we reached his room, Hicky went 
in. I shut the door and mounted sentinel, 
while Henniker flew for the doctor, and 
Strange went and told the gossiping group 
the whole sad story. 

A great hush fell over the laughing voices. 
The doctor came tearing along and dis- 
appeared into the room. The trembling 
Henniker—he was literally trembling—joined 
me outside. 

Presently we heard a great shout; the 
door-handle was rattled violently, the door 
flew open, and the doctor reappeared. 
Inside, I caught a glimpse of Hicky, sitting, 
looking very white, on his little camp-bed. 

“Good heavens, man,” the doctor cried, 
clutching me by the arm, “ there’s no poison 
there. He’s as right as I am. It’s simply a 
plain bite ; not a trace of venom about it. I 
examined the wound carefully with my glass, 
atid found the five indentations each equal 
in size and depth. No back-teeth marks 
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amongst them. The brute must have lost 
the two fangs that convey the poison, or 
there would have been one big indentation 
at each end of the bites. They are always 
by far the largest. It’s all a mistake. The 
snake that gave that bite was no more 
a Hymandra than I am. Did you see the 
brute afterwards? Did you kill it?” 

“Why, no,” I stammered. My mind was 
ina whirl. “Now I come to think of it, 
we didn’t. We took it for granted it must 
have been a Hymandra. But you, Henniker ?” 
and I turned towards him. 

“ [—I—”, he stammered, excitedly, “ I 
would almost swear that it looked the shape 
and colour ” ; he broke off with, “and Hicky?” 

“Well, it wasn’t,” the doctor broke in, 
gaily. “Thank God for it, too,” he added, 
gravely. 

For a moment or two we looked silently at 
each other. Then I rushed in to shake 
Hicky’s paw. But Henniker was before me, 
and seizing on the poor fellow’s left arm, 
commenced wringing it like a pump-handle. 

Hicky got up off his bunk, as well as he 
was able, to shake mine. 

“Well, Buccaneer,” he said, “I sha’n’t 
want you to deliver that note now, eh?” 
Then he suddenly went very white and fell 
limp into my arms. 

“That’s nothing,’ 


? 


said the doctor-man, 
who had bustled in. “ He’s only fainted; a 
bit over-wrought after all this. Best thing he 
could do. Now clear out, you fellows, and 
I'll fix him up. <A good sleep and quiet are 
what he wants.” 

_ So out we cleared, after laying him gently 
on his camp-bed. But that very evening, on 
my own responsibility, I delivered his letter 
to Miss Kathleen. 


“ Dend ” is now I don’t know what in the 
Political Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Every now and then I notice that a 
few more letters get tacked on his name. 
The snake, which was killed and brought in 
by a Goorkha, is still to be seen in a glass 
case in his hall. And his wife preserves 
among her most sacred treasures a bit of 
crumpled paper covered with a scrawl. 

I can still shut my eyes and see a little 
group of men stand gathered under the 
shadow of a clump of fig-trees; and that 
kharkee-clothed, silent figure sitting out there 
in the open, the sunlight dancing merrily 
down on him, scribbling away, waiting for 
death. 

I wonder whether 4e ever does ! 


















The Dog Orchestra. 


By JoHN WEST. 


[from Photographs by Marceau, San Francisco.) 





THE DOG ORCHESTRA—A DRESS REHEARSAL. 


HE “Dog Orchestra” is the 
property of Mr. Louis Lavater, 
and a very respectable property 
it is. Anyone with a head for 
figures can calculate the profits 
on the investment. Mr. Lava- 
ter pays from eighteenpence to five shillings 
(never more) for a dog, and the orchestra 
brings him in 450 or 4,60 a week. 

The orchestra consists of six dogs, gor- 
geously dressed, and provided with specially 
made instruments. They are not remarkable 
for pedigree, but they ave remarkable for in- 
telligence. Let us in 
troduce these canine 
instrumentalists. 
Commencing on the 
left-hand side of the 
photograph above 
we have Jack, the 
trombone player. 
Next comes ‘Tim, 
the bass; followed 
by Patsey, the first 
violin; Prince, the 
big drum; Peter, 
the cymbals; and 
Bob, the small 
drum. The bows, 
drum - sticks, etc., 
are fixed to the dogs’ 
paws by means of 
little bracelets. 

Mr. Lavater 





has 


been a public en 
tertainer (and a lover 
of dogs) all his life. 
Many 
whilst 


years ago, 
performing 





“Aa LITTLE QUIET PRACTICE.” 


with a circus at Copenhagen, he resolved to 
set about getting his dog orchestra together 

for it had long been his pet idea. He 
therefore went to the Dogs’ Home in the 
Danish capital and paid five kroner for a 
nondescript cur. He took that cur home, 
fastened a stick on his paw, and persuaded 
him to beat a tea-tray. This same mongrel’s 
musical education was in a fair way to be 
completed, when his master had to get rid of 
him on account of his pugnacious disposition. 

Here is Jack, the trombone player. Now, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to get a 
dog to stand upon 
his hind legs, but 
give him a relatively 
heavy instrument to 
hold in his front 
paws the while, and 
see if he does not 
overbalance himself 
and relapse into his 
natural position. 
Jack had to be 
taught to stand on 
his hind legs for 


half an hour at a 
time; next, to 
balance himself, 


holding the trom- 
bone in position ; 
then to work the 
instrument properly ; 
and, finally, to act 
in conjunction with 
his colleagues. And 
this with six differ- 
ent dogs, having 
six different instru 























A MUSICIAN OF IMPORTANCE. 


ments, to say nothing of the “funny” 
dog, who makes blunders purposely, 
and is betrayed by his neighbour, who 
leaves his instrument and “informs ” 
in his master’s ear! The thing seems 
impossible, but was not so to Mr. 
Lavater, to whose skill and patience and 
humour and fertility of imagination the 
dog orchestra is a living monument. 

But look at Jack, the trombone player. 
Long association with that doleful instru- 
ment has made Jack a mournful dog. 
It took him three months to learn to 
keep his balance. Mr. Lavater was 
almost in despair at the end of the first, 
and bought Jack a pair of cymbals, each 
weighing 80z. “This,” thought Jack, 
“is not beyond me,” and he pounded 
away at the “sounding brasses” with 
no regard for tune. This dog has had 
an adventurous career. He was once 
locked up in Basle for wandering at 
large without a muzzle. He swam across 
Niagara rapids, and has been “held up” 
by robbers in America. 

It is Mrs. Lavater who makes the 
dresses for members of the orchestra. 
Tim, the bass viol player, next depicted, 
wears an almost painfully sumptuous suit 


of bright green satin. He is a Maltese, 
Vol. xiv.—92 
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is Tim, and this is probably why he wears at 
all times an air of dignified alertness, as who 
should say, “I’m doing my very best, but 
don’t trifle with me.” ‘Tim’s immediate 
predecessor had a rooted objection to all 
forms of work. He was as obstinate as he 
was lazy, and so he had to go. 

Mr. Lavater was years getting together his 
orchestra and rehearsing before he ventured 
to appear in public. The début took place 
in a theatre near Amsterdam, and the trainer 
won’t forget it this side of his grave. ‘“ They 
came out reluctantly,” he said, “dazed by the 
glare of the footlights When they were out, 
they sat there looking helplessly at each other 
as if to say: ‘What on earth are we doing 
here?’ Then they did wrong things at 
wrong moments. Prince fell over his big 
drum. The others got up and tore aimlessly 
about the stage, scared by the trailing of 
their instruments behind them; and to 
crown all Jack, the trombone ‘man,’ fell 
into the (human) orchestra. My Dutch 
audience were hysterical with merriment, and 
even my wife, who stood in the wings, 
couldn’t help laughing, in spite of her 
vexation and dismay.” 

The first violin is next represented—a 
quiet, sober dog, of evident culture and re- 


PATSEY —THE FIRST VIOLIN, 
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finement. Noteven the highly inappropriate 
clown cap, stuck rakishly on one side of his 
head, can detract from this animal’s musicianly 
appearance. Patsey—a hideous name for a 
canine Sarasate--is clothed in a dress of 
green and mauve-striped silk. We fear his 
real character belies his appearance, however. 
He is always in trouble, being —like Esau—a 
mighty hunter, 
mainly of cats and 
people’s pets gener 
ally. 

Prince, who plays 
the big drum and 
whose portrait is next 
given, has but one 
fault—he is too excit 
able, too strenuous. 
Look at him in the 
photo. reproduced on 
the front page of this 
article. He is pant- 
ing with excitement ; 
his sharp little teeth 
are showing; he is 
pounding away for 
dear life. And yet 
he occupies the posi 
tion of deputy-con- 
ductor under Mr. 
Lavater himself ! 
However, although 
Prince may lack the 
composure of a ” “SWARBLING A LITTLE 








Mottl, a Richter, or a Seidl, yet he makes 
up for it in feverish zeal. He is a York- 
shire, and affects a suit of pink and 
white satin. 

“The first big drummer I had,” re- 
marked Mr. .Lavater, “I bought at 
Frankfort. He was a half-bred terrier. 
I took him away and tied him up, but 
he broke loose time after time and ran 
back to his master, who wasa stableman. 
He was a queer dog. At rehearsals, and 
even on the stage during public perform- 
ances, he would wait until I wasn’t look- 
ing, and then he’d give his nearest neigh- 
bour a sharp nip. For a long time I 
could never make out what caused those 
frightful yowls now and again, because, 
after biting his fellow, Prince would 
thump his drum anxiously, as though his 
soul was in his work and he wanted to 
get along with the show.” 

This dog (the predecessor, that is, of 
the “ Prince” shown in our photo.—the 
same name is handed down, so to speak, 
from dog to dog) went mad on beard a 
steamer going from Rotterdam to Antwerp. 
It was the funniest sight imaginable. ‘The 
dog had the deck to himself in less than ten 
seconds. The captain wanted to have Prince 
thrown overboard, but Mr. Lavater wouldn’t 
hear of his property being disposed of in 
that way. The trainer threw some water 
over the dog, and that brought him round 

for a time. Not 
long afterwards he 
went mad again, and 
finally ran himself 
to death in the 
streets of Antwerp. 
Another member of 
the orchestra’ was 
torn to pieces by A 
pariah dogs in the 
streets of Constanti 
nople. The present 
big drummer, Prince, 
was bought from a 
butcher in Hamburg, 
so they are a cosmo 
politan lot, these per 
formers. 

It took one or two 
of the dogs some 
time to forget their 
former owners after 
passing into Mr. 
Lavater’s possession. 
Bob, the small drum, 
belonged to a widow 


THING OF HIS OWN. 
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who kept a perfumery shop, and for years that 
dog would run after ladies with black dresses. 

Next comes Peter, the cymbal player. Many 
vicissitudes has Peter seen. Originally he 
belonged to a Paris chiffonier, or rag-picker. 
He used to go out o’ nights with his master 
and mind the little cart, whilst unconsidered 
trifles were being gathered in. Peter is an 
Irish terrier, and he is a little sentimental, as 
may perhaps be judged from the portrait, in 
which Peter seems to be crooning a simple 
love song, accompanying himself on the 
cymbals. This is the manner of the whole 
performance, as told by Mr. Lavater :— 

“The dogs follow me on to the stage and 
take their seats—the small drum first, then 
the big drum, the bass, the first violin, the 
cymbals, and last of all, the serious trombone. 
I stand up in the middle and commence by 
playing ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.’ A 
waltz comes next, 
and then the dogs 
follow with ‘The 
Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’ — played, I 
should explain, by 
means of bells on 
their paws, and not 
by their several in- 
struments. It was 
an awful job to get 
them to play the bells 
properly. Either they 
would all piay to- 
gether or not at all. 
Later on in the per- 
formance, I call upon 
the dogs to sound a 
preliminary chord. 
They do so, and I 
say, ‘ That is a false 
chord.’ Prince, the 
big drum, then hops 
up officiously and 
whispers something 
in my ear, whereupon I say, aloud, ‘Oh, is 
he, indeed? Tim, I hear it is you who are 
out of tune.’” 

Mr. Lavater tells us that each dog knows 
his own dress, so that the moment it is held 
up he runs forward to push his little head 
into it. The dogs are fed well—their 
ordinary diet consisting of biscuit, soup, 
bread, rice, and occasionally boiled cabbage. 
Each acting member has an understudy, so 
as to avoid hitches when the unforeseen 
happens. A former “ big drum” came to a 
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bad end on board an Atlantic liner by 
swallowing a lot of tow or jute, with which 
the engineers had been cleaning the 
machinery. 

The last member of the orchestra to be 
introduced is Bob, the little drum. Bob is a 
water-spaniel, whose lines are cast in pleasant 
places. He is a painstaking dog, devoted 
to his profession. He is apt to thieve a little, 
but he is very lovable with it. “ He forgot 
himself one night,” remarked Mr. Lavater, 
sternly, “and made away with a pound of 


steak. I didn’t beat him; I never do. I 
ignored him. He became penitent at 
once, and tried to attract my attention, 


but I would not look up from my paper. 
At last he was struck with an idea. He 
knew that whenever he did a smart thing he 
was applauded, so patting my knee eagerly 
with his paw to attract my attention for a 
moment, he began 
to parade across the 
hearth-rug on _ his 
hind legs ! 

Asked as to 
whether the dogs and 
their instruments 
were interchange- 
able, so to speak, 


Mr. Lavater sadly 
replied that they 
were not. ‘‘One 


night I tried it,” he 
said. “I put the 
first violin on the 
big drum, and vwice- 
versa. The result was 
comic in the ex- 
treme. The big drum 
began to bang his 
fiddle as though he 
would knock a hole 
through it, whilst the 
first violin -seized his 
stick and began to 
draw it slowly across his drum.” 

At the same time, the dogs have a keen 
sense of duty. Mr. Lavater was one evening 
taking them in his brougham to the theatre, 
when suddenly a Volunteer band struck up 
outside. The effect was extraordinary. The 
dogs leaped up in their baskets. One com- 
menced to saw the air, another to clap his 
paws together, and so on. They thought 
they had received their cue, and they 
hastened to respond according to their lights, 
notwithstanding the trying circumstances. 








Peculiar Churches. 


By Louis GREVILLE. 


HEIR number is great ; so is 
their variety. A church—even 
a civilized one—may be pecu- 
liar by reason of the vagaries 
of the incumbent. The clergy 
of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart on Montmartre, in Paris, give away 
loaves of bread to the destitute after each 
service. The number of the destitute that 
turn up is astounding. Then, again, a 
church may be peculiar on account of its 
situation. The old Chapel of Ease at 
Tunbridge Wells stands in two counties 
and three parishes. And, furthermore, there 
Waterloo, 





The very first reproduction will be a little 
startling to members of fashionable con- 
gregations, who are accustomed to worship 
in more or less luxurious style. The photo. 
depicts the temporary C.M.S. sxew church 
at Cumberland Sound, within the Arctic 
Circle. The building is simply constructed of 
blocks of snow placed one on top of the other 
and frozen together. The missionary himself 
was probably architect, builder—everything. 
Here is the entry from the diary of the Rev. 
E. J. Peck concerning the snow church : 
“ May 11th, 1895. Having no place in which 
to assemble the Eskimo, we set to work to 
build a church of snow—a large circular wall 

of snow - blocks about 6ft. high, 





are structural peculiarities. At 
Iowa, U.S.A., a church 
was built from a single 








rock weighing 2,500 tons. 
At Santa Rosa, California, 
there is yet another sacred 
edifice which was built out 
of a single tree—one of 
the enormous red-woods 
which flourish in_ that 
beautiful State. There 
are many more equally 
interesting and remarkable 
churches, but these give 
you an idea of the kind of 
thing I have in my mind. 
But, of course, by far 
the most extraordinary and 
most numerous of the 
peculiar churches are those 
built by missionaries in 
remote and little-known 
parts of the earth. It is ~ 
the earnest wish of the 


~ 
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which would at least protect us 
from the piercing wind.” The fur- 
niture, it seems, was equally simple. 














writer to convey at least 
some faint idea of the 
ingenuity, devotion, and heroism of these 
men, whose work and daily life teem with 
colour and romance, equalling, if not sur 
passing, the highest flights of fiction. 

I first of all approached the Church 
Missionary Society, which is the greatest of 
all. And here I gladly take an opportunity 


of acknowledging my deep indebtedness to 
the C.M.S. Editorial Department, and _par- 
ticularly to Mr. E. J. Staples for assistance 
most courteously rendered. 


BUILDING THE SNOW CHURCH 


“The seats were mere blocks of snow, placed 
close to the snow wall. . . . . Quite a number 
of adults and children came in to a service of 
prayer and hymns. What a strange 
sight — these massive walls of snow, with 
nothing between us in an upward direction 
but the blue heavens !” 

The same indomitable missionary built the 
next church, which may safely lay claim to be 
the most extraordinary on record. Its loca 
tion was Blacklead Island, in Cumberland 




















INTERIOR OF CHURCH WHICH WAS PARTLY DEVOURED 
BY DOGS. 

Sound. “We decided to erect some building 
where they (the Eskimo) could meet together. 
A sealskin church is quite a unique structure, 
but as there was no timber to be had, this was 
the only shelter we could make. Some forty 
sealskins were sewn together and stretched on 
a framework partly composed of whales’ ribs. 
Old provision-boxes and a few boards were 
used as seats. Two seal-oil lamps were sus- 
pended from the roof, and a slow-combustion 
stove, in which we burnt coal and ashes, was 
also placed inside. By the 15th of November 
we experienced fifty degrees of frost ; and, as 
winter advanced, snow-storms struck our island 
home with terrific force. The Eskimo, not 
being able to venture out on the frozen sea to 
catch seals, suffered terribly through lack of 
food, and they could not, therefore, feed 
their unfortunate dogs. These indispens- 
able canines, mad with hunger, managed 
one night to climb over the snow walls 
we had built round our little church. They 
then leaped on 
to the roof, and com- 
menced to tear off 
the sealskins and 
devour them. In 
the dim light (the 
moon was shining 
a little) we could 
see about a hundred 
of these wolfish 
creatures, and the 
uproar they made 
was almost deafen- 
ing, as they fought 
and growled over 
their tough repast. 
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“We sallied forth jn defence of our church 
(never was a more peculiar crusade !), and 
after a sharp battle, we managed to drive 
away the famished and dangerous brutes. 
Next, we patched up the church with old 
sacks and scraps of canvas.” 

After the foregoing, one is not at all sur- 
prised to learn that the extraordinary structure 
seen in the accompanying illustration is a 
full-blown cathedral—Mengo Cathedral, in 
Uganda. This is the second cathedral with 
which Mengo has been provided, the first 
having been blown down in a great storm on 
October 11th, 1894. A leading C.M.S. 
missionary, who was there at the time, assured 
me that he never realized the vastness of the 
building until he saw thé mountain of grass, 
mud, and poles. The architect of the new 
cathedral was no less a personage than the 
Katikiro, or Prime Minister, of Uganda. 
The wily and troublesome Mwanga would 
have undertaken the work, but at the last 
minute he considered it infra dig. for a 
King to erect buildings. This huge church 
will accommodate 4,000 worshippers. It 


stands on Namirembe Hill. One of the 
missionaries, Mr. Pilkington, describing 
a service in the cathedral, writes as 


follows: “ We are in the great church in the 
capital ; it is a week-day—any week-day but 
Monday—about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. As we glance down the vast aisles of 
poles we see that the whole building is filled 
with groups of learners, most of them sitting 
on the floor. The teachers, however, are 
sitting on chairs or stools, some dressed in 
robes of snow-white calico, others in bark- 
cloth knotted over the right shoulder. Soon 
the loud rhythmical beat of the great 
drum, which can be heard for some four 
or five miles round, calls us to prayers, 
and the classes break up and gather in 
the front.” 





THE CATHEDRAL IN UGANDA, 
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INTERIOR OF UGANDA CATHEDRAL. 


The aisles of poles referred to are 
admirably shown in the next photograph. 
In the foreground on the right-hand side 
is seen the baptismal font—a_ particularly 
good specimen of native workmanship. Next 
is seen a curious drum which is used instead 
of a bell to let people know it is church 
time; and on the left-hand side the Com 
munion table is seen. 

One of the most interesting things about 
Mengo Cathedral 
is the collection 
plate; I do not 
mean the plate 
itself, of course, 
but what is put 
into it. The col 
lection I have in 
my mind was 
taken up one 
Easter Sunday. It 
yielded two goats, 
thirteen fowls, 
three eggs, fifty- 
four bundles of 
plantains and 
potatoes, several 
sticks of sugar- 
cane, two bark 
cloths and some 
mats, twenty- 
seven and a half 
yards of calico, 
and 9,511 shells. 

The next church to be dealt with is even 
more primitive. ‘The photograph was kindly 
lent by Mr. J. A. Wray, of 22, Sussex Square, 
Brighton. Mr. Wray writes: “ I am sending 
you a photo. of a church built in Taita, a 
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country about 120 miles inland 
from Mombasa, in East Africa. 
The photo. represents the first 
Christian church built in Taita 
country. It was neither more nor 
less than a lean-to shed, erected 
against my mud kitchen. It had 
a kind of secondary use, which was 
to prevent the rain from washing 
off the mud plastering from my 
humble dwelling. The benches on 
either side are very thick trees, split 
in two by means of wooden wedges 
for tools are practically unknown 
luxuries in these wilds. Holes were 
bored in the ends and pegs driven 
in to serve as legs. The little camp- 
stool seen at the farther end did 
duty as a pulpit. All the services 
were conducted in the native lan- 
guage, which I have reduced to writing.” 
One awkward thing about the Taitan 
church-goers was that, far from supporting 
the mission, they actually expected their 
minister to give them presents. The very 
children asked for “their wages” on the 
second day they were at school! This 
reminds me of the impecunious Chinese 
mandarin who came a three days’ march to 
inquire of the missionaries “‘ whether those 





THE FIRST CHURCH AT TAITA—SHOWING CAMP-STOOL PULIPIT. 


who became Christians were paid by the 
month or by the year ?” 

Kilindini Church, which is seen in the 
next reproduction, will be acknowledged as 
one of the quaintest structures that ever 
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The roof of the 
nave is supported 
on two rows of 
wild date palms, 
the beams and 
uprights being of 
the same material. 
The rafters are 
composed of the 
rafia palm, fas- 
tened top and 





KILINDINI CHURCH, 


bore the name. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
the congregation of this church have always 
attended and do always attend Divine service 
with a simple piety and demonstrative fervour 
unknown in the fashionable temples of 
London. Kilindini Church is situated in 
Mombasa Island, East Africa. Mr. Wray, 
of Taita, assures me that it was built by the 
natives, not only at their own expense, but 
even before any of them were baptized 
Christians. The church simply consists of 
sticks and palm roofing ; the seats are merely a 
series of cocoa-nut palm trunks ; and the whole 
structure cost about #5 to erect. Mr. Wray 
was himself in charge for some time. On 
Sunday morning the ordinary Eng- 
lish service is held —of course, 
translated into Suahili. The popula- 
tion of Kilindini numbers about 400 
persons, and virtually all of these 
attend church. For the most part 
the people are rescued or redeemed 
slaves. It seems that there was 
formerly at Kilindini an even more 
primitive “church” than this one, 
for the work at this place was com- 
menced by holding preachings under 
a big mango tree, the people being 
called together by the beating of a 
huge triangle. 

The great aim of the missionary 
societies is to make these native 
Christian churches self-supporting. 
The very ministers are in due time 
drawn from among the natives 
themselves, and ordained by the 
Bishop of a diocese which may be 
as big as. half-a-dozen Englands. 

The next photograph to be repro- 
duced shows the interior of Sela 
Ndongo Church, in Taveta,. British 
East Africa. The original church, 
built in 1892, consisted solely of 
what is now the chancel, and was 
composed of “ wattle and daub,” ze., 
sticks and mud, with a grass roof. 








bottom with strips 
of bark. The 
whole structure is completely covered with 
the bark of the banana plant, and the seats 
are formed by sections of palms fastened 
together by iron wire. The church has a 
brass lectern in memory of a Mr. Hamilton, 
who was for some time the British East 
African Company’s representative at Taveta, 
and who was afterwards murdered at Bis- 
mayu. The church was built entirely by a 
number of lads who had attached them- 
selves to the mission, and who willingly gave 
their labour for the purpose. There are several 
other churches of the same material in 
different parts of Taveta, built by these 
native young men. One which seats nearly 





INTERIOR OF SELA NDONGO CHURCH. 
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CHIEF ABRAHAM WRIGHT WITH HIS TROLLEY AND DOGS. 


200 people was erected by twelve workers in 
twenty-one mornings, the working hours 
being from 6 a.m. till noon. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more remarkable 
than the loyalty with which the missionaries 
are supported and helped by their native 
converts ; and in the next photograph repro- 
duced will be found a particularly interesting 
illustration of this. The photo. represents 
Chief Abraham Wright, of Aiyansh Mission, 
in British Columbia, with dogs and trolley, 
by means of which he transported 98,oooft. 
of lumber from the river bank to the site of 
the church. “The children seen in the 
photograph,” writes the Rev. A. E. Price, 
who took the photo., “ enjoyed an occasional 
trip on the trolley.” 

The remarkable church at Aiyansh owes 
its existence entirely to that most heroic of 
missionaries, the Rev. J. B. McCullagh, 
who thus describes the building : “We began 
to lay the foundation of this church in 1894, 
but the work had to be suspended for a time 
owing to the burning and consequent re- 
building of the Mission-house. However, 
we were again able to resume our work on 
the church in September, 1895. It may be 
interesting to mention that the building fund 
for this church was started on an Egyptian 
(Soudan) battle-field. The first subscription 
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reached me in 1887, and my first step was to 
provide the means of building. I therefore 
bought a saw-mill without delay. This may 
appear at first sight an unwarrantable applica- 
tion of my church fund—certainly it was 
making a détour—but in this case ‘the 
longest way round was the shortest’ to 
accomplish my purpose. Had I done other- 
wise, I should have wasted half my funds 
on canoe-freighting, and then have only 
had enough left to build a miserable barn 
which might be called a church. It has all 
been done by unskilled labour—designed and 
planned by unskilled heads, and built by un- 
skilled hands. The planning and building 
of the tower and spire was the severest test 
we had to endure. The church was opened 
on October 27th, 1896. Mr. Price, a brother 
missionary, came 102 miles over frozen rivers 
to be present at the function. 

“ At the opening service, by the way, there 
was one of the most extraordinary offertories 
on record. A stalwart young man of twenty- 
four carried the alms-dish as long as he 
could, and then the people passed up their 
money, tied in a bag, over the communion- 
rails. ‘There was about 8olb. weight in 
silver—that is, about #280 sterling. And 
remember, this was given by less than 300 
people.” 

The remarkable little building seen in 
the next illustration is the Mission- 
house at Aberdeen, on the Skeena River, in 





MISSION CHURCH ON THE SKEENA RIVER, B.C, 




















































“a CHURCH ON WHEELS.’ 


the wilds of British Columbia. _ It will be seen 
that this little church, or mission-house, lies in 
the middle of a primeval forest, and the tree- 
stumps round about the little log building 
show where material was obtained for its 
construction. A curiously sharp contrast 
is presented by the church which figures in 
the next photograph. This is virtually a 
church on wheels. It is one of the Church 
Army Mission and Colportage vans, which 
are so ably managed by the Rev. W. Carlile. 
The head-quarters of the Church Army, as 
everyone knows, are at 130, Edgware Road, 
W. The successful use of travelling vans for 
political and other purposes suggested to Mr. 
Carlile what an 
immense _assist- 
ance the visit of 
a Gospel van, 
manned by the 
right kind of 
workers, would be 
to the vicars of 
country parishes. 
A start was ac- 
cordingly made in 
the summer of 
1892, with the 
warm approval 
and support of the 
late Archbishop 
Benson and the 
leading Bishops 
of the day. The 
first van was sent 
to work in the 
southern counties. 
At the outset, 


however, and for 
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some time after- 
wards, the move- 
ment was regarded 
with some sus- 
picion, both by 
clergy and people. 
But as the time 
passed, the genuine 
character of the 
work done began 
to tell, and for the 
last three years the 
work has developed 
beyond the most 
sanguine expecta- 
tions of the pro- 
moters. There are 
at present no fewer 
than forty-three of 
these church vans 
at work, summer and winter, in different 
dioceses throughout the country. Many 
archdeaconries are pressing the society to send 
them a van, but the committee never do this 
until the initial cost of 100 guineas has been 
provided. These church vans are never 
sent into a diocese without the hearty good- 
will of the Bisliop, and they visit a parish 
only on the invitation of the incumbent. 
These churches on wheels are each oft. 6in. 
long and 6ft. wide. Each is fitted up with 
three berths, cooking range, washstand, etc. 
Our photograph shows the Bishop of Lincoln 
pronouncing the dedicatory prayer at the 
dedication of the “Lincoln No. 1” van. 
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northern _ stations 
of the mission. 
This station is 
built on a hill of 
the same name, 
amongst the Sham- 
bala Mountains. 
One great curse 
which afflicts these 
congregations is 
the systematic and 
periodical “raid- 
ing” practised by 
stronger tribes. 
“Often,” writes one 
missionary, ‘‘when 
our own pcople 
get to know ofa 
projected raid, they 
run away, leaving 
the. missionaries 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN CONGREGATION. colt, to parade the 


We now come to the Universities Mission 
to Central Africa, which virtually owes its 
existence to Livingstone. The very _inte- 
resting photo. reproduced on page 737 shows 
Newala Church in actual process of con- 
struction. Newala is one of the chief mission 
stations in the Rovuma district, and lies 
about 100 miles inland from the East 
Coast. Newala Church is a _ typical 
native-built structure of poles, bamboo, 
grass,and mud. The native villages being 
of a temporary character, and their 
occupants often shifting their homes for 
seemingly slight reasons, a permanent 
church is liable to become useless. Out- 
side, Newala Church has the appearance 
of a big haystack ; but inside it can be 
made to look very much as a church 
should. 

“The congregation,” writes the Rev. 
R. F. Acland-Hood, of Axbridge, “ sit 
on mats spread on the floor. Nothing 
disturbs them. The women bring their 
babies to church, and there are often 
present as many babies as adults. The 
little ones crawl all over the floor from 
mamma to papa. Dogs and fowls come 
in too, and although no one minds these, 
we do draw the line at snakes.” 

A typical Christian congregation in 
Central Africa forms the subject of 
the next illustration; the people have 
grouped themselves before the porch of 
the church which they themselves 
have just built. The photograph was 
taken at Misozwe, one of the most 





station all night 
without any sleep, and perhaps get lost 
in the bush among the wild beasts.” 

I am indebted to Miss Gertrude Palmer, of 
the U.M.C.A., for the next interesting photo- 
graph, which shows the interior of the native 
Christian church on Chizmulu Island, in 


CHIZMULU CHURCH. 














INTERIOR 





OF LIKOMA CATHEDRAL, 


Lake Nyassa. “This church,” writes Miss 


Palmer, 


the usual mud 
built of stone. 
from ants’ nests. 


altar will be seen 


“is built 
bamboo roof covered 


of reeds, and has a 


with grass. It has 


floor, but the altar is 
Mortar was _ procured 
Just in front of the 


dark patch, which 


is really a mass of sand and white ants. 


Although the in- 
sects were removed 
from the altar every 
morning, they re- 
turned as regularly 
at night. The 
altar steps are 
covered with a 
striped grass mat 
from Zanzibar. The 
chair seen on the 
right was made in 
Likoma by native 
carpenters.” 

The next illus- 
tration is from a 
photo. of the in 
terior of the church 
built on the Island 
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of Likoma, Lake Nyassa, British 
Central Africa. This is the head- 
quarters of the Universities Mission ; 
and it is from Likoma that the bishop 
takes his title. This “cathedral” 
has low stone walls, and a grass roof 
supported by bamboos. It measures 
about rooft. by 3oft., and holds up- 
wards of 4c0 people. The photo. 
was taken by Miss Palmer herself, 
who kindly sent the following in- 
formation : “ A huge basket is always 
kept near the altar rails to be used 
as an alms-bag. This the congrega- 
tion generally fill with offerings in 
kind—cassava bread, eggs, beans, 
needles, fruit, grain, salt, fowls, etc. 
There are no pews. The congrega- 
tion sit on the ground, the men on 
one side and the women on the 
other. The pastor preaches whilst 
walking up and down the aisle. 
The church railings are kept tarred, 
the better to withstand the ravages 
of the white ants.” 

Another very interesting church 
is seen in process of erection in 
the photo. here reproduced. ‘This 
is the church at Umba, one of the 
earliest stations of the Universities 
Mission. The village of Umba 
was one of the frontier villages of 
the Wabondei, 2nd an outpost against the 
raids of a neighbouring tribe, the Wadigo. 
For this reason it was regarded as rather 
an important place, and in it live the 
missionaries in houses very similar to the 
church. The latter is built of three 
materials only-—sticks and poles cut in the 
forest; earth, and long grass. The poles 
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STOCKACED CHURCH, NTONDA, B.C.A. 


have to be very carefully selected, as the 
white ants easily perforate the softer kinds 
of wood, so that churches not uncommonly 
come tumbling down on top of the congre- 
gation. Umba is a typical Central African 
church, with red mud plastered into the 
interstices of the sticks, and a floor of 
beaten mud, covered with coarse mats made 
from palm leaves. 

So voracious are the all-devouring white 
ants in these parts that the very binding of 
the Bibles and prayer and other books used 
in the church require to be either of tin or 
zinc. 

Another _ very 
mission - house, is 
shown in the illus- 
tration here given. 
This peculiar build 
ing is a combination 
mission-house, 
church, and school- 
house at the Ntonda 
station of the Zam- 
besi Industrial 
Mission. Ntonda 
is in Southern 
Angoniland. Four 
vears ago there was 
nothing but forest 
hereabouts, with 
here and there a 
clearing of native 
villages, whose oc- 


remarkable church, or 


cupants were in 
constant dread of 
the slave - raiders. 


To-day, thanks to 
the magnificent 
work done bythe 
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Z.1.M., the forest trees 
have vanished, and in 
their place are seen the 
dark glossy leaves of 
coffee bushes and other 
valuable plants. The 
church seen in the 
photo. is built of ‘wattle 
and daub,” and has a 
bamboo palisading, 
partly to keep off wild 
animals and partly also 
as a stockade in case 
of attack by the slave- 
raiders. “This primitive 
building,” writes Mr. 
Caldwell, the indefatig- 
able secretary of the 
Z.1.M. “is the architect’s 
first attempt of the kind. Often,” he goes on 
to say, “ the missionaries have been awakened 
suddenly in the night by the cries of children 
and the bleating of sheep and goats, the 
villagers having taken shelter in the church 
until the dreaded slave-raiders were driven 
off.” 

Next is reproduced a particularly interest- 
ing photograph, showing the first missionary 
church collection in New Guinea; the 
photo. was kindly lent by the London 
Missionary Society, whose vast and splendid 
organization is well known everywhere. The 
Rev. C. W. Abel writes from Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, as follows : “About nine o’clock 





AN EXTRAORDINARY CHURCH COLLECTION, NEW GUINEA, 























COMING TO CHURCH IN BOATS—CHOBIKAPAR CHAPEL, BENGAL. 


in the morning the people gathered together 
in the church. Fully 500 natives were present, 
some dressed decently enough, others mere 
naked savages, hideous in grotesque orna- 
mentation. The collection consisted of 
#20 1s. 6d. in cash, besides 325 spears ; 65 
shell armlets; 92 bows; 180 arrows; in 
addition to shields, drums, necklaces, feather, 
and other ornaments, the whole valued at 
about £ 10. 

“The drums and shields of the Papuans,” 
remarked Mr. Abel, naively, “are not to be 
collected on a plate ; many of the spears are 
over raft. long.” 

We now come to the Baptist Missionary 
Society, to whom we are indebted for the 
loan of several photographs. 

A very interesting building is the new 
Mission Chapel at Chobikapar, in Eastern 
Bengal. This is a perfectly new house of 
worship, built and 
paid for by the 
people of the place. 
It is a large build- 
ing, resting on a 
high mud founda- 
tion, and with a 
thickly thatched 
roof, supported by 
a strong framework 
of poles. As many 
as 400 persons can 
seat themselves 
comfortably on the 
floor, but at a pinch 
it will hold many 
more. The Rev. W. 
Carey, of Barisal, 
counted at one of 
the services 520 
people grouped in- FIRST 
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side. On account 
of the terrible heat, 
no walls were put 
up. Chobikapar 
being the centre of 
a large ‘‘beel,” 
deep water laps the 
foundations of the 
chapel all through 
the flood season. 
At such times the 
congregation as- 
sembles by boat, 
and a score or so 
of black canoes lie 
moored outside 
during service ; so 
that in the event of 
a long and tedious sermon, the victim has only 
to step into his boat, crawl under its grass 
mat awning, and either smoke his hookah or 
go to sleep peacefully. 

The next photo. gives one a_ capital 
idea of a truly primitive “church.” The 
Rev. George Grenfell writes from Bolobo, 
on the Upper Congo: “This is the tem- 
porary church at Yukasu, and we hope 
it presents an imposing appearance. We 
have heard from Mr. White that he is 
making good progress with the putting to- 
gether of the frame building which we 
recently took up river with us on the steamer 
Goodwill. You will observe some of the 


planks in the foreground.” It seems Mr. 
White put up this wretched structure partly 
in order to have some sort of protection for 
himself and his flock before the rainy season 
started, but also to establish his claim to that 
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particular plot of land. There is no lack of 
exciting incidents among the native Christian 
congregations on the Congo. 

The next photograph shows an enormous 
crocodile which made away with a native 
Christian. Here is the story: “ At six o’clock 





CROCODILE THAT CARRIED OFF MEMBERS OF THE CONGREGATION. 


in the evening, Buella asked permission to 
be away a little while next morning, in order 
to fetch his wife from the other side of the 
river. He hired a canoe, and was making 
his way along the river, near the shore, when 
the crocodile seized him. His friends soon 
hastened to the spot, but all they could see 
was the canoe floating down the river with 
the side knocked in. Poor Buella’s last work 
in the printing office was to set a primer for 
a tribe on the Kassai, where our brethren 
of the American Presbyterian Mission are 
The anguish of the unfortunate 
was terrible to witness. Next 
someone knocked at my _ bed- 
and several sobbing friends 
began to tell me how a 
woman had dreamed that the missing 
man was alive on the island opposite. 
There was nothing for it» but an expedition. 
I borrowed Mr. Clarke’s rifle, and went with 
them to steer the boat. We went to the 
place dreamed of, and saw there horrible 
marks of a crocodile eating his prey. At 
last the look-out on the boat cried out 
that he saw the reptile. We got within 
6oyds. of him and fired, wounding him 
badly. There was a struggle, and he dis- 
appeared, leaving something floating. It was 
Buella, or rather what remained of him. 
Some of them lifted his corpse, minus three 


engaged. 
man’s wife 
morning, 
room door, 
of Buella 
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limbs, carefully into the boat. We followed 
the wounded crocodile six miles down the 
river, and then, our cartridges being spent, 
we tried to kill him with spears. He glared 
at us in the most awful way, his head and 
tail lifted up, his back arched, and the 
protuberances thereon extended like iron 


spikes. We left him panting his last on the 
sand. He was 17ft. 6in. long. In his belly 


was found the anklet of a woman who had 
been killed four 
years previously ; 
also the anklet of 
a man who had 
recently been 
seized close by in 
the river.” 

The next photo. 
is a very interest- 
ing one, showing, 
as it does, the 
church and school 
at Bongubu. The 
Rev. J. White- 
head, of Lukolela, 
on the Upper 
Congo, writes as 
follows : ‘*The 
school is held in the open air near Chief 
Bokakola’s house. The benches are of 
cedar, and are made from the old sides 
of disused canoes. 3okakola himself is 
the third on the front bench, and Lusala 
Kavendi is teaching this queer class to read 





A CHURCH SCHOOL, ON THE CONGO. 
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such words as ‘bana’ 
(children) ; ‘kete’ 
(cut); ‘mako’ (plant- 
ing), etc.” 

A native church 
choir in Northern 
Bengal forms the sub- 
ject of the next illus- 
tration; the drums 
are beaten with the 
fingers. Altogether 
the music is very loud, 
and unpleasant to the 
ear, until one be- 
comes accustomed to 
it. This reminds me 
that an ordinary har- 
monium often creates perfect ‘consternation who cannot get out ; the man cries B-0-0-0, 
among savage congregations. The following’ and the woman squeaks B-e-e-e/” 
delightful explanation was given of the music I am indebted to the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States for the photograph next repro- 
duced. The corresponding secretary, the 
Rev. D. J. McMillan, D.D., writes as follows : 
“This church is located at Juneau, Alaska, 
and is built entirely of rough-hewn logs. It 
has been called the.Church of Saint John in 
the Woods, though not officially so designated. 
Mr. Young, our missionary to the Klondike 
region, held services in it on his way through 
Alaska ; and next spring he will take charge 
of it in connection with his chapel to be built 
at Dawson City, the metropolis of the 
Klondike.” 

The first Presbyterian Church of Miami, 
Florida, is the next in our collection. Miami, 
I gather, is a young “city” of great promise 
of a harmonium by a Central African con- at the southern terminus of the East Coast 
gregation. “He” (the missionary) “has a_ Railroad, in Florida. The growth of the place 
square box. In it area man and a woman has been extremely rapid. A year ago the 
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URIOUS OLD TIMBER CHURCH J 
BORGUND, NORWAY. 





Presbyterian Church, the first in 
the village, was organized by the 
Rev. Mr. Keigwin. It is no per- 
manent house of worship, but rather 
an ample tent, which is filled by 
a numerous and devout congre- 
gation. The adjoining tent is used 
as a reading-room, and is supplied 
with a circulating library and all 
the Church periodicals. 

Borgund Church, in Norway, 
which is seen in the next photo- 
graph, is a most picturesque and 
interesting structure. This church 
is constructed entirely of wood, the 
walls being formed of huge logs, 
and the roof of shingles. The ends 
of the gables are fantastically orna 
mented with carved dragons’ heads. 
The church dates from the early 


days of Norwegian Christianity 
possibly even from the time of St. 
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Olaf himself, who flourished in the 
eleventh century. The gables cover a 
sort of gallery, which runs round the 
church. The doorway is ornamented 
with elaborate carving, consisting of two 
entwined snakes. ‘The interior is small 
and extremely dark. The central space, 
2bout 24ft. square, is surrounded by 
ten curiously carved pillars, which sup- 
port the roof. <A stone font is the 
only object in the church not made 
of wood. 

In the last photo. we see the Rev. 
George Grenfell, of the B.M.S., who, 
with his wife, travelled more than 1,000 
miles on a bull’s back—an excellent and 
picturesque illustration of the curious 
way in which pastors in these remote 
regions have to get about among their 
flocks. So able a man was Mr. Grenfell, 
that King Leopold of Belgium appointed 
him Commissioner Royal of the Congo 
State for the delimitation of the Lunda 
frontier. 





HOW THE PASTOR GOES HIS ROUNDS ON THE CONGO. 
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IRCHIE CAMPBELL stood 
in the small, dingy, ill-furnished 
room in which his little son 
lay asleep, looking wistfully at 
the tiny, pale face, framed in a 
tangle of crisp yellow curls. 
light of the candle it looked 
except for an ominous 
cheeks. <A year 
Archie’s 








By the dim 
pinched and wan, 
flush on one of the thin 
before it had been plump and rosy. 
lips shut tight to stifle a groan as he realized 
the change that had taken place. in so short 


a time, and he turned hurriedly away. As 
he did so he caught sight of a little stocking 
hanging. at the foot of the bed. It was 
Christmas Eve, and Tommy had placed it 
there in the hope that Santa Claus would fill 
it with toys and sweets, as he had always 
done before. 

During the past few months Archie had 
trained himself to confront the most cruel 
disappointments with a grim smile, but he 
was tired, hungry, and miserable, and the 
sight of the tiny stocking shot so keen a 
pang through his heart, that the little face on 
the pillow grew dim through the tears that 
filled his eyes. 

Vol. xiv.—94. 
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That he had no playthings to give the 
child, however tawdry and cheap, might 
well have seemed of trifling importance when 
compared with his inability to obtain the bare 
necessities of life ; and yet the thought of the 
little fellow’s woebegone face, as he peered 
into the empty stocking in the morning, gave 
him a keener pang than any he had yet 
experienced. 

The child stirred uneasily in his sleep, and 
fearing the light of the candle might awake 
him, Archie stepped softly towards the door. 
But a loose board creaked and Tommy 
instantly started up. 

“Ts that you, daddie ?” 

* Yes, little one.” 

* Oh,” he answered, lying down again, with 
a sigh of disappointment, “I thought it was 
Santa Claus. I’m ever so tired and sleepy, 
but I’ve been tryin’ as hard as ever I could 
to keep awake, ’cos I wanted to ask him to 
give me a little trumpet. I want a trumpet 
ever so much-more than. anythin’ else. You 
don’t think he’d be cross if I asked him for 
one—a very little one addie ?” 

“ No,” answered Archie, in a somewhat 
unsteady voice, “I don’t suppose he would.” 
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“He’s almost very nearly sure to have 
trumpets, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, he often has trumpets, and 
drums, and swords, and things.” 

‘ And if he had, he’d give me one—just a 
little one—if I was very, very polite to him, 
wouldn't he?” 

Haunted by a sick child’s feverish craving 
for something he has set his heart on, Tommy 
was in a state of intense excitement. He 
sat up in bed, with crimson cheeks and 
glittering eyes. 

“Yes, yes,” said his father, soothingly, “ of 
course he would.” 

Then he made a feeble attempt to prepare 
the little fellow for his inevitable disappoint- 
ment. 

“But suppose that, just for this once, he 
didn’t come, you'd be a plucky little chap 
wouldn’t you, Tommy? You wouldn’t cry 
and make yourself ill—would you?” 

“S’pose he didn’t come?” faltered 








*s'POSE HE DIDN'T COME?’ FALTERED TOMMY.” 


Tommy. “ Do you mean, didn’t come at all, 
daddie ?” 

His eyes filled with tears, his lips twitched, 
and turning away, he hid his quivering face 
in the pillow. 

“There, there, don’t cry, little man,” 
exclaimed his father, remorsefully, patting 
him on the shoulder. “Cheer up, old fellow. 
I think he’ll come—I’m sure he will, I am 
really. But you must go to sleep, or perhaps 
he won't. He knows just what little boys 


and girls want without being told, and if he 


has any trumpets he'll be quite sure to 
give you one. Besides, he doesn’t like to 
find little children awake, so you must close 
your eyes and keep quite still, and you'll be 
asleep in no time. Good-night, little man.” 

Archie came out and closed the door softly 
behind him. 

“To think that I haven’t got so much as a 
copper to buy him some cheap little plaything 
or two and a few sweets,” he muttered, 
despairingly ; “and—and perhaps it’s the last 
Christmas he'll be here. Poor little chap, he 
gets thinner and weaker every day. Oh, I 
must get him something, I will get him 
something, if I have to——” 

He stopped abruptly and glanced furtively 
round, as if fearing that someone might have 
overheard him. Then snatching up his hat 
and buttoning his threadbare coat, he stepped 
hurriedly into the street. 

Eight or nine months before, the sudden 
collapse of an Australian bank, in which his 
whole fortune was invested, had re- 
duced him from independence to 
abject poverty. Since then he had 
drifted to London, and had been 
straining every nerve to scrape to- 
gether the few shillings that would 
provide himself and his 
little boy with food and 
lodging. It was a heart- 
breaking struggle. With 
the exception of an occa 
sional odd job, his cease- 
less applications for em- 
ployment of any kind had 
ended in hopeless failure. 
He had spent his last 
penny. Every article on 
which he could raise a 
shilling had long since 
been pawned. Naturally 
proud and sensitive, he 
was living on the charity 
of the poor woman with 
whom he lodged, plung- 
ing into debts which, how- 
ever pitiably insignificant, he saw no chance 
of ever repaying. 

On this night, as he walked hastily along 
the crowded streets, shivering in his thread- 
bare clothes and faint with hunger, there was 
an almost wolfish glitter in his eyes as he 
glared through the shop windows at the food 
or jewels that lay within arm’s length of his 
twitching fingers. Indeed, he looked so 
gaunt and desperate, that well-dressed passers- 
by avoided him, and policemen eyed him 
suspiciously. 
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One hope’-—a miserably slender one — 
stood between him and the last stages of 
despair. In his college days he had cherished 
literary ambitions, but a comfortable income 
and an early marriage had turned his thoughts 
into other channels, and since his wife’s 
death the care of his little boy seemed to 
have absorbed his whole time and attention. 
When the bank collapsed he turned in- 
stinctively to the only profession that seemed 
to require no special course of training, but 
the stories and articles he wrote with feverish 
haste had so far been invariably rejected. 
The editor of the WVeekly Mirror had alone 
betrayed any interest in his work; and 
though he had politely declined Archie’s 
contributions, had nevertheless given him a 
few kindly words of encouragement when he 
ventured to call at the office. 

Knowing the editor’s private address in a 
distant suburb, Archie determined, as a last 
resource, to go there and implore him for an 
advance of a sovereign or two, or even a few 
shillings. In return he was willing to pledge 
himself to any kind of employment, how- 
ever distasteful or laborious. If the editor 
believed him incapable of writing satisfactory 
articles, he would cheerfully undertake to 
light fires, to sweep out the offices, to carry 
coals, or clean windows. It comforted him 
a little to enumerate all the menial things he 
was prepared to do in exchange for a trifling 
loan, but in his heart he knew that for the 
first time in his life he was going to beg for 
charity from a comparative stranger, and he 
turned sick with shame at the thought. 

Tommy’s wasting figure and pinched white 
face goaded him on, or he would have turned 
back again and again. As he had to tramp 
every foot of the way, and was growing weak 
from want of food, it was verging on mid- 
night before he reached the house, a semi- 
detached villa, fronted by a fair - sized 
garden. Archie groaned as he glanced up at 
the windows. Not a light was visible. Every 
sou! in the house was probably asleep. He 
leant against the railings, sick at heart with 
disappointment, exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, and aching in every limb. How 
could anyone, on such an errand as his, drag 
out of bed at midnight a man he had seen 
only once before in his life? He would 


certainly meet with nothing but insults if 
he did. 

He was turning away, wondering how he 
would ever be able to drag himself home 
again, when it occurred to him that there 
might possibly be a light in one of the side- 
windows which were invisible from the road. 
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Entering the garden, he stepped noiselessly 
along an asphalt path that skirted the side of 
the house. Presently he stopped in front of 
a large window on the ground-floor, illumined 
by a dim flickering light within. Approach- 
ing a little nearer, he could see through the 
partially drawn curtains that a fire was still 
burning in the grate. 

As he peered in a fragment of coal dropped 
into the white-hot centre of the fire and, 
bursting into flame, illuminated the whole 
interior of the room. Archie started and 
rubbed his eyes. Could he be dreaming? 
Had he grown light-headed with hunger, or 
were those really toys that lay on the table? 
The flame died down and the objects on the 
table grew barely perceptible, but he could 
have sworn that he had seen a doll’s house, 
a humming top, a cocked hat with white 
plumes, a drum, a sword, aad above all, a 
little tin trumpet. 

His heart began to beat furiously, and he 
turned his head with a furtive, sidelong 
glance in the direction of the road. Nota 
soul was visible. He listened intently, and 
could hear nothing but the distant rumbling 
ofacab. He turned again to the window. 
The room was still dark, but he fancied he 
could distinguish the little tin trumpet glim- 
mering in the dim light. He put out his 
hand towards the window-sash, and then 
suddenly twisting on his heel walked hurriedly 
away. Ashe did so there rose up before him 
a vision of a little pale face with tear-filled 
eyes and quivering lips gazing wistfully into an 
empty stocking. He threw up his hands witha 
despairing gesture and turned back again. 
For several minutes he stood before the 
window, listening and glancing uneasily 
around him, and then, as if moved by a 
sudden, overmastering impulse, placed his 
hands on the sash and attempted to raise it. 
Left unfastened by some careless servant, it 
went up with hardly a sound, and in another 
moment he was inside the room. He 
mechanically closed the window behind him, 
and going straight to the table, took up the 
trumpet and carried it to the fire. It was 
quite new, and glittered bravely in the fire- 
light. To the scarlet cord by which it could 
be hung over the shoulder of its proud owner 
a scrap of paper was pinned, on which was 
written: “To Johnnie, from his affectionate 
Aunt Bertha.” He tore off the paper, and 
thrust the trumpet into the inner breast- 
pocket of his coat. 

Then he crouched down by the fire to 
warm his numbed hands. A bitter east wind 
had chilled him to the bone, and the warmth 
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was delicious to him. Presently he gave the 
fire a gentle poke, and the room was again 
brightly illuminated. But, careful as he was, 
the poker made a slight noise as he put it 
back in the fender. 

“Who's there?” called a man’s voice from 
outside the room. 

Archie leapt to his feet, white and trem- 
bling. In one agonizing moment he realized 
where he was, what he had done, and 
what might be the result of his incredible 
folly. He was 
too dazed and 
bewildered to 
decide on imme 
diate flight, but 
shrank instine 
tively behind 
the heavy baize 
curtain near the 
window. Cold 
sweat stood on 
his forehead, and 
he was quaking 
in every limb. 

“ Who's there?” 
exclaimed the 
Same voice, now 
at the door of 
the room. 

* Papa,” called 
out another 
voice, apparently 
from the head of 
the stairs. “ What 
is it? Is there 
someone in the 


house ?” 
“ Hush—keep 
quiet —I don’t 


know. I thought 
I heard some- 
one, but perhaps 
I was mistaken. 
Go back to your 
bed.” 

There was a porothy se. “f 
few moments’ ete Zr 
silence, and then 
Archie heard 
the door creak 
faintly, and peering round the edge of the 
curtain saw a dim figure stealing cautiously 
into the room. 

“Is there anyone here ?” 

Archie could feel his heart thumping so 
violently against his ribs that he wondered 
that it was not as audible to his pursuer as 
the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece. 
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The man advanced slowly towards the 
chandelier. 

“I’m going to light the gas,” he said 
presently ; “and I warn you that I have a 
revolver in my hand, and that if you attack 
me while I am doing so, I'll shoot you without 
a moment's hesitation.” 

The words were followed by the hurried 
striking of a match, and Archie, turning 
panic-stricken to the window, made an 
ineffectual attempt to open it. But he had 





AND FEAR, ARCHIE STEPPED FORWARD.” 


waited too long. The gas flared up and a 
peremptory voice exclaimed :— 

“You are hiding behind that curtain. Come 
out, or I'll fire.” 

Livid with shame and fear, Archie stepped 
forward to find himself confronted~by the 
muzzle of a revolver held in the outstretched 
hand of a tall, bearded man standing on the 






























hearth-rug in his shirt and trousers. It was 
David Grant, the editor of the Weekly 
Mirror. 

“Oh,” said Grant, with a grim smile, “it’s 
you—is it? Happy to meet you again, I’m 
sure. So this is your highly respectable 
calling—is it? and you merely dabble in 
literature in your leisure moments—eh ? ” 

Archie tried to speak, to explain, but his 
tongue seemed paralyzed, and the words 
died on his lips. 

“Papa, what is it?” exclaimed a girl’s 
voice at the door. “I thought I heard you 
speaking. Is there really someone here ?” 

“You can come in, Bertha,” replied her 
father, coolly. “It’s only a burglar, a real 
live one, but quite harmless.” 

A pretty girl of abovt eighteen, attired in 
a dainty dressing-gown, stepped timidly in, 
and gazed with wide, frightened eyes at 
Archie’s white face and shrinking figure. 

“This young gentleman and I,” continued 
Grant, “have met before. In his leisure 
moments he devotes himself to literature, 
and he has done me the honour of wishing 
to contribute to the Afirrer. Unfortunately 
I was compelled to decline his contributions, 
which were not pictures of life, but impos- 
sible psychological romances evolved from 
his inner consciousness. It never seems to 
have occurred to him that if he had given a 
vivid description of—shall I say ?—his pro- 
fessional experiences, his manuscript might 
have met with a very different reception. 
However, during his temporary retirement 
from the active duties of his profession 
which is likely to prove the result of this 
delightful interview—he may possibly secure 
an opportunity of using his pen to greater 
advantage, and I may have the pleasure of 
accepting a really live article, entitled ‘ The 
Experiences of a Professional Burglar.’ ” 

During this speech, every word of which 
stung like a whip on bare flesh, Archie stcod 
with bent head, white face, and quivering 
lips, an object which might have filled the 
hardest heart with pity. 

“In the meantime,” continued Grant, 
“you have probably filled your pockets with 
my spoons and forks. Now, I like to 
encourage energetic young men, and _ it 
grieves me to interfere with your business 
arrangements, but I must reluctantly request 
you to hand them back again.” 

Archie took out the little tin trumpet and 
laid it on the table. 

“T took nothing but that,” he said, weakly. 
“T didn’t intend to take anything else.” 

Grant stared at it in amazement, and then 
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fixing his keen, grey eyes on Archie, indulged 
in a grim chuckle. 

““Come, come, my good fellow,” he said, 
“if you must tell lies—and even a burglar 
should tell as few as possible—they ought at 
least to be moderately plausible ones. Do 
you expect me to believe this?” 

For a moment Archie glanced at him 
appealingly, and then turned away with a 
stifled groan as he realized the utter futility 
of expecting a shrewd, practical man of the 
world like Grant to accept the only explana- 
tion he had to offer. 

“ No,” he muttered, helplessly, “ I don’t.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” rejoined Grant. 
“ Bertha, my dear, you'll find a policeman’s 
whistle in the drawer of the hat-stand. Open 
the front door and blow it as hard as you 
can.” 

But the mute appeal in the young man’s 
despairing eyes had touched Bertha’s kind 
heart. 

“Oh, papa,” she faltered, “ won’t you for- 
give him? I—lIl’m sure he’s speaking the 
truth. Won’t you give him one more 
chance ?” 

Archie looked up at the sound of the girl’s 
pleading voice. A glimmer of hope lit up 
his haggard face. Surely, if he told them all 
they would believe him, would pity and for- 
give him. Words rushed to his lips, and 
though usually silent and reserved, despair 
made him eloquent. 

As they listened to his pitiful story they 
saw, as though they had actually stood beside 
him in the dingy, ill-furnished room, the thin, 
wistful face of the little boy, and the tiny 
stocking hanging forlornly at the foot of the 
bed. They saw him dragging his tired limbs 
along the endless streets, felt the pang of 
disappointment with which he glanced up at 
the dark and silent house, and looking with 
him through the window beheld the trumpet 
glittering in the firelight. From that moment 
the tawdry little toy seemed no _ longer 
inadequate to account for his presence there, 
and when he concluded he found Bertha in 
tears, and her father regarding him with an 
almost friendly expression. 

“You will forgive him, won’t you, papa ?” 
faltered Bertha. 

Grant remained silent. An idea, suggested 
by Archie’s story, had just struck him. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he said, at last ; 
“T’ll give you one more chance. Sit down 


at that desk and write an account of your 
night’s adventure and all that led up to it. 
Make it brief, humorous, pathetic, and pic- 
turesque. 


If it’s marketable, I'll accept it 
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and pay you for it. What's more, I'll let you 
go, because there'll be a chance of your earn- 
ing an honest livelihood. But if you can’t 
make marketable copy out of such an ex- 
perience as this, you’re a hopeless case, and 
the best thing I can do for you and the 
public is to hand you over to the police. Sit 
down and fire away. Just run upstairs, 
Bertha, and fetch my coat and waistcoat.” 

Archie sat down despondently. He had 
failed so often before that he had little or no 
hope of succeeding. Just as he expected, 
his brain refused to work. Again and again 
the ink dried on the pen. Not a word would 
come. Grant, puffing at a cigar by the fire, 
grew impatient as he glanced at the motion- 
less figure. 

“Come,” he said. “I can’t wait all night. 
I'll give you another ten minutes, and if 
you're not making 
headway by then, I 
shall get Bertha to 
blow the whistle.” 

Archie groaned, 
and buried his 
pale face in his 
hands. His brain 
seemed incapable 
of evolving a 
single coherent 
sentence. Then 
suddenly through 
the corner of his 
eye he caught a 
glimpse of the 
little tin trumpet. 
It suggested what 
struck him as an 
appropriate title 
for his narrative, 
and he wrote it 
down. Then half 
unconsciously to 
himself his pen 
traced a few words 
of the conversa- 
tion which had 
taken place _be- 
tween himself and 
Tommy, and a 
moment later his 
eyes sparkled, his 
cheeks flushed, 
and he was writing page after page without 
effort or hesitation, and with a command of 
appropriate language, with touches of mingled 
humour and pathos, that subsequently amazed 
him. 

When at length he stopped he looked 
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bewildered, like a man suddenly awakened 
out of a dream. Without a word he handed 
the manuscript to Grant, and waited hope- 
lessly for his verdict. He was certain that it 
would be unfavourable, and felt the police- 
man’s hand already on his shoulder. 

Grant read it through without comment, 
Bertha peeping over his shoulder. There 
was a few moments’ silence, and then Grant 
cleared his throat. 

“ Well,” said he, “ what do you think of it 
yourself ?” 

Archie shook his head miserably. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “I shall never 
do any good. You'd better get out the 
whistle.” 

Then Grant got up and clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Cheer up, my lad,” he said, kindly ; 
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“you're wrong this time. I always thought 
you had it in you. The stuff’s first-rate—as 
good stuff as I’ve had for many a day. I'll 
take it and pay you for it.” 

Archie looked up, stupefied with astonish- 
ment. Grant was smiling down at him, and 





























there were tears in Bertha’s soft brown 
eyes. 

“Oh, yes, I mean it,” said Grant. “ You'll 
do ; with a little coaching you'll do very well. 
At any rate, I feel confident of one thing, 
and that is that, whether or not you succeed 
as a journalist, you'll never succeed as a 
burglar, so I think you’d better make up your 
mind to stick to the pen. In the meantime 
I can’t find in my heart to deprive you of the 
proceeds of your first and probably your last 
appearance in that fascinating character ; and 
so you'll greatly oblige me if you'll put that 
trumpet back in your pocket. Pooh, don’t 
hesitate, man. Bertha intended it for a 
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Couldn’t think of troubling us? What 
rubbish. Sit down this instant, or as sure 


as you’re born I'll get out that whistle and 
give you in charge before you know where 
you are.” 


Tommy shouted with delight when he 
awoke the next morning to find his stocking 
bulkier than usual, and on the top of all the 
fine things it contained the desire of his 
heart, a trumpet. He couldn’t imagine how 
Santa Claus had guessed that it was just the 
one thing he wanted above all others. From 
that day he began to improve, and was soon 
as fat and jolly as ever. 


‘TOMMY SHOUTED WITH DELIGHT.” 


present to a little scapegrace of a nephew of 
hers who is going to dine with us to-morrow. 
He'll be quite as well pleased with a shilling or 
two to spend in any way he chooses. Now, 
I daresay you’d prefer cash to a cheque? I 
thought so. Well, I'll see if I can scrape a 
few coins together while Bertha gets you 
something to eat. What do you say? 





These things happened several years ago, 
and Archie is now a thriving journalist, but 
if you could look into a certain carefully- 
locked drawer you would find a photo- 
graph of a pretty girl with soft brown 
eyes, and close beside it — battered, bent, 
and almost unrecognisable — the little tin 
trumpet. 











Things Made by Children. 


By ROBERT 


HE writer of this article has 
made it his business to search 
the whole country through for 
interesting little specimens of 
ingenious work done entirely 
by children. The result of 
this quest is set out herein. 

In the very first photo. is shown the 
interior of the carpenters shop at the 
National Industrial Home for Crippled Boys, 
at Kensington. A gorgeous doll’s house 
is in course of completion for no less a 
person than His Majesty Chulalongkorn of 
The monarch does not want it for 
himself. ‘This is, in fact, a doll’s house with 
a history. When King Chulalongkorn was 
in Edinburgh a few months ago he was shown 
over a children’s hospital. He was pleased 
with what he saw, and he asked his suite 
what acceptable form his satisfaction might 
take. Up rose Mr. Verney, Councillor to 
the Siamese Legation in London, and sug- 
gested a big doll’s house. And the notion 
found favour with the King. 

Now, Mr. Verney lives in Kensington, and 
it was his pleasure to place the order with 
the wonderfully intelligent children of the 
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above-named home, many of whom have 
been trained by one of the most experienced 
carpenters in the country, who is attached 
permanently to the institution. 

Words fail adequately to describe this most 
sumptuous of dolls’ houses. Its great size is 
apparent in the photo. There were real 
curtains to the windows, real carpets, pictures, 
china and glass, fenders and fire-irons, chairs, 
tables, beds, and every other requisite and 
luxury that the most exacting doll could think 
of—if dolls think at all, that is. 

The tiny workmen took an amazing amount 
of interest in their big commission—which, 
by the way, was worth about £50, all on. 
These children did absolutely everything, 
even to cutting the glass for the windows and 
putting in the fire-places. It was arranged 
that King Chulalongkorn himself should 
take over the house from the diminutive 
builders and decorators when all was com- 
plete—when the last stair-rod was placed in 
position. We understand that the Siamese 
King displayed such emotion on seeing the 
completed structure, as to predicate a root- 
and-branch alteration in the architecture of 
Bangkok. 
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The name of the house gave much trouble; 
for what is a house without an appropriate 
title? Some people have no title at all to 
their houses, but that is another question. 
Anyhow, the thing was, would “Chulalong- 
korn Villa” do, or would it suggest (or cause) 
profanity among the uninitiated? Or, again, 
should it be merely “ Chulalongkorn ”—just 
plain “ Chulalongkorn,” as it 
might be “ Rosemead ” or 
“ Brierleigh ” ? Plainly, it was 
a delicate matter. 

More interesting, however, 
was the ultimate use of this 
handsome and costly toy. 
Well, it was to be wheeled 
from ward to ward in the 
Edinburgh children’s _ hos- 
pital, and while the babies 
might look and admire, they 
must on no account touch, 
lest the house fall into pre- 
mature dilapidation. 

Here is a portrait of Miss 
Rosalie M. Dewing Spurgin, 
of Gresham Lodge, Sidcup, 
aged fifteen. Little Miss 
Spurgin’s handiwork is next 
seen — a most creditable 
model of a Great Northern locomotive, 
named (appropriately, as will be seen) the 
“Mystery.” Now, in the course of our 
travels in search 
of these things, 
we came across 
any number of 
model engines 
made by boys, 
but only this soli- 
tary one made by 
a girl. 

“Tt is made,” 
writes Miss Spur- 
gin, speaking of 
her little engine, 
“of cardboard, 
wood, and paper. 
It is painted 
green, picked out 
with black and red, and is quite complete, 
with spring buffers, lamps, taps, pistons, 
boiler, dome, and funnel. I constructed 
it secretly in the winter evenings of the year 
1888. The work was attended with great 
difficulty, for I had to hide myself away 
behind a screen. My secret was well kept, 
however, and none of the family suspected 
what I was doing until I placed my model 


complete in the middle of the dining-table 
Vol. xiv. —96. 
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on Christmas Day.” Its size is 16in. by 3in., 
and 7in. high. 

At that splendid institution, Reedham 
Orphanage, Purley, the small boys make 
model locomotives which are perfectly miracu- 
lous instances of the utilization of waste 
inaterial. The art of constructing this model 
is, in fact, handed down from boy to boy 
as a heritage of fascinating 
pastime. The foundation is 
a scrap of wood ; thin rolled 
cardboard goes to form the 
boiler and funnel ; _ steps, 
levers, springs, etc., are made 
of wire and waste from 
watch - makers’ shops. The 
coupling -chains are bits of 
toy watch-chains, and the 
lines round the boiler, shav- 
ings from old chocolate boxes. 
The model is 2ft. long, and 
only costs about 1s. 6d. for 
material. 

Feltham is another place 
visited by, us in search of 
children’s work. It is only 
about a dozen miles out of 
London, yet few seem even 
to have heard of it—always 
excepting people who live there. There is 
at Feltham one of the largest industrial 
schools in the world. It is under the London 
County Council. 
The department 
we are most con- 
cerned with, 
however, is the 
Sloyd workshops, 
which are pre- 
sided over by 
Mr. Henry Sam- 
worth, a most 
able instructor. 
The very small 
boys in this place 
produce articles 
of “bigotry and 
virtue” that are 
fairly staggering 
in their originality of conception, variety, 
and perfectness of finish, _No wonder 
Feltham is easily first in the work com- 
petitions held by the Children’s Aid Society. 
The boy in the photo. on the next page is 
holding a very novel specimen of work— 
the Lord’s Prayer wrought in a square 
of wood by means of a fret-saw. The same 
boy could indite an epistle to his friends on 
the same original lines, So expert is the lad 


D. SPURGIN. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER CUT IN WOOD WITH A FRET-SAW. 


with his saw, that it will be seen he fairly 
revels in all sorts of type, to say nothing 
of the elaborate scrolls and designs in the 
border. 

The Feltham boys turn out, in fretwork, 
photo. frames, inkstands, brackets, boxes, 
cabinets, models, and many other articles. 
The tiny wood-carvers produce chairs, tables, 
stools, and other useful (and _ therefore, 
perhaps, uninteresting) objects. The 
turnery class have made hundreds of 
pairs of dumb-bells, besides enough 
clubs to arm a Matabele impi. Frankly, 
we ourselves took far more interest in 
the little things the youngsters made for 
their own private gratification, or that 
of their mothers and friends. 

Observe the boy in the next photo. 
He has constructed a highly creditable 
model of a village church out of un- 
considered scraps of wood and card- 
board, and powdered glass. There is 
something peculiar about that church. 
You see the slit in the roof of the 
nave? Very well; that explains the 
use of the little model. Asa fact, its 
maker designed it as a collecting box, 
for use at bazaars. Had he, we wonder, 
noticed the reluctance people have to 
part with money at these embarrassing 
functions ? And was the notion that 
contributors might be able to say, with 
literal accuracy, that they had “ put 
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money into the church”? Anyway, it is a 
good idea. 

Only give boys and girls a lesson or two in 
this sort of thing, and you will be astonished 
at the result. It is a splendid pastime, this 
half-unconscious training of the eye 
and hand; and the ingenuity and 
fertility of resource displayed by 
some of the enthusiastic little 
workers are nothing short of mar- 
vellous. Why, we have seen luxurious 
drawing-room chairs, that wouldn’t 
disgrace Park Lane, made out of 
small soda-barrels, with just a piece 
cut out of the side at the top, and 
the seat and back stuffed with 
rags and unravelled rope, and then 
covered with cretonne. These were 
made entirely by little girls. 

On the opposite page is seen a 
highly commendable piece of work 
done by the bright little boy seen 
near it. It isa complete model of 
an English village, with church, par- 
sonage, cottages, village green, and 
pond. In order that the design 
might not appear too prim and stiff, the 
tree on the left-hand side was represented 

having been partly blown down by the 
wind. ‘This interesting model was first drawn 
to scale on paper by our clever little friend. 
The various buildings are composed of scraps 
of wood from the workshop floor, and little 
bits of broken china. The palisades and 


trees are made out of bits of cardboard-boxes. 
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The whole village is nicely decorated, and 
mounted on a strong wooden platform. The 
little pond on the green is merely a small 
piece of thick glass, the edges of which fade 
imperceptibly into the gravel round about. 
Naturally we approached the patent 
agents on the subject of things made by 
children. We learn that the agents have 
taken out several patents for boys of sixteen 
or thereabouts. The most interesting case 
was that of quite a little boy who some years 
ago applied for a patent for “improvements 
in, and applicable to, umbrellas and parasols.” 
The patent was so valuable that it was 
actually opposed by a firm in the trade on 
several grounds. For one thing, they said, 
the patentee is a minor, and as such cannot 
own his own property or have a patent 
granted to him. It was a test case; with 
any number of 
appeals. Mr. W. 
P. Thomson, of 
Liverpool, de- 
fended the case 
as patent expert 
for the boy. Lord 
Cairns decided 
that the law in 
regard to minors 
was for their pro- 
tection, and not 
for their disad- 
vantage (sound 
sense as well as 
sound law), and 
that the Queen 
had absolute 
power to grant a 
patent toa minor. 
So the ingenious 
little boy won his 
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case. Then, again, 
the model-makers 
will tell you of 
marvellously well- 
constructed 
models made by 
children. One of 
the most remark- 
able model oscil- 
lating engines the 
writer ever saw was 
made by Master 
J. W. Record, of 
3, Shortlands Ter- 
race, Lea Bridge 
Road, Leyton, who 
was a very small 
boy at the time. 
The boiler was a coffee-tin, the cylinder a 
bit of brass gas-pipe. Lead spoons, clock- 
works, bits of tin and wire —all these 
unpromising things did Master Record 
adapt to his purpose, until one is almost 
tempted to play upon his name in des- 
cribing the resulting engine The next 
attempt was something more than a toy, 
although the boiler this time had to be cut 
from sheet copper with the garden shears ! 
This later engize is powerful enough to work 
a small sewing-machine. ‘The little chap 
made his own drawings and even his own 
castings. He wants to become an engineer. 

But for ingenuity and simplicity, commend 
to us the model crane seen in the accompany- 
ing reproduction. It was constructed in a 
single evening by Master W. J. McNab, of 
Rossie House, Lamb’s Conduit Street. This 
youngster is for ever making something. He 
will go out, see some vehicle, building, or 
machine, and forthwith come home and con- 
struct a model of it, out of very primitive 
material indeed. ‘The main part of the crane, 
platform and all, is made out of pieces of an 
old soap-box. The three drums 
over which the “rope” is wound 
, are ordinary cotton-reels of vary- 
ing sizes. The smaller pulleys 
are parts of win- 
dow-catches. The 
handles and 
spindles are 
scraps of the iron 
“ skimmer ” with 
which the boy 
used to force his 
hoop along. 
Finally, the 
“rope” is twine 
from packets of 
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FOUR GORGEOUS GUYS. 


tea. With his model before him, the lad 
can give most luminous descriptions of the 
action and capacity of derricks and cranes 
of all kinds. His father (Mr. J. C. McNab) 
is superintendent of one of the Homes for 
Working Boys in London—institutions which 
are doing an enormous amount of good 
among working lads. 

There are few things children love so well 
as the building-up of a really good 
effigy or guy. The accompanying 
photo. shows four of these, all ina 
row. ‘They were made by the little 
boys at the Shaftesbury School, 
Bisley, which belongs to the National 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
The guy on the left is intended to 
represent the Sultan of Turkey, for 
whom no indignity seems to be too 
great in this country. This effigy 
of the Caliph of Islam was made 
by two boys, who got some notion 
of the monarch’s appearance from 
a portrait in one of the illustrated 
papers. The body is an old sack 
stuffed with straw. The fez is a 
jam-tin ; and as to the belt, sash, 
medals, and other trappings, really, 
the less said about them the better, 
since allusion to their origin might 
cause a diplomatic rupture at the 
Porte. 

Cheek by jowl with Abdul is a 
“ Japanese gentleman,” obviously 
in an advanced stage of alcoholic 
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hilarity. It took three 
boys to make him. 
Briefly, he is an old suit 
of clothes filled to burst- 
ing with tailor’s clippings 
and paper. The others 
are “a painter, his wife 
and their infant child,” a 
touching little group, of 
course, but in bad com- 
pany, and doomed to a 
worse end. 

The little boys and girls 
at the various schools of 
the National Refuges 
amuse themselves by 
making a variety of inter- 
esting little models out 
of odds and ends. Take 
the specimen of the girls’ 
work which is here re- 
produced. The first 
illustration shows the 
exterior of a doll’s house which was made 
out of an old bonnet-box. The back, or 
bottom, of the box is the front of the house. 
The door-steps and balcony were cut from 
the cover. The curtains are made out of 
the tissue-paper that lined the box. 

You will perceive that the house has but 
two rooms. Tables and chairs are cut out 
of cardboard, and covered with crochet work 
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DOLL’Ss HOUSE MADE FROM AN OLD BONNET-BOX—INTERIOR. 


done by the ingenious and industrious little 
girls themselves. The staircase is a little pre- 
carious, but it reaches the upper room all 
right. In the upper room are an artistically 
draped bed, a wash-hand stand, and other 
furniture. The inmates, like the house, were 
simple. They were made of scraps of Berlin 
wool fastened together, and they seemed 
perfectly satisfied with the appointments of 
the house. The husband spent an abnormal 
time in bed; in fact, he was always there, 
whilst his wife sat complacently below. 

The dear little girls who planned and made 
this doll’s house “ preferred it to any other ” 
—to quote the soap testimonials ; and they 
were continually trying the effect of various 
re-arrangements of the furniture, such as 
placing the wash-hand stand in the drawing- 
room, and so on. In fact, children nearly 
always prefer toys which they have made 
themselves, or work which is copied from 
that done by grown-up people. “One 
frequent source of amusement with our 
children,” writes Mr. Sydney Phillips, of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, “is the bandaging of 
their dolls with the aid of their (the dolls’) 
dresses.” Poor stricken little mites! They 
see so much bandaging going on around 
them, that they are irresistibly led to operate 
on their own dolls! A pathetic instance of 
childish mimicry. 

It may not be generally known that a so- 
called “Spare-Time Movement” was started 
some years ago by Mr. Albert Bankes, of 


a good-sized 
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Wolferton House, Dorchester. The notion 
was that, instead of importing German-made 
toys, these things should be made in spare time 
in every cottage in the kingdom. The value 
of foreign toys imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1895 was £997,647—Say, a 
round million—which might just as well go 
into the pockets of our own people. The 
thing was to create and work out original 
designs in toys from old boxes, broom-handles, 
rags, and other waste material. 

Here are two ingenious and diverting toys 
made by small children belonging to a local 
Band of Hope. They were sent in by Miss 
S. J. Hardy, of Catherine Street, Salisbury. 

The first is in two 


parts. There is a 
relatively heavy 
base, from which 


rise two very light~ 
rods, which support 
a small platform. 
Horse and rider are 
cut from a_ solid 
piece of wood with 
a pen-knife. At- 
tached to the horse 
is a long curving 
piece of iron wire 
culminating in a 
piece of lead. You 
simply place the 
horse’s hind legs 
on the platform and 
then push him up 
and down, when he 
oscillates in the air 
in a most remark- 
able way. The thing 
is puzzling to spec- 
tators from a dis- 
tance, particularly when the toy is placed 
against a dark background. 

The second toy consists of a light cylinder 
of cartridge paper, 
covered with silk 
or cloth at both 
ends. The material 
at the bottom is 
continued up so as 
to form a coat for 
the little figure. 
Legs and arms cut 
out of cloth are 
also fastened on. 
All you have to 
do next is to drop 
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ball into the cylinder, and then paint a face 
on the outside. 

You then get a board and tilt it up at an 
angle. Sit the little man on the top end of this 
inclined plane, and he commences his antics, 
which are really very funny. 
He wobbles for a moment 
backwards and forwards, and 
then takes a series of violent 
somersaults head over heels, 
coming to rest at the bottom 
with many peculiar jerks and 
nods. 

The Spare - Time Move- 
ment has set children all over 
the country making dolls, both 
for sale and for their own 
amusement. These dolls are 
wonderfully simple in con- 
struction. They are in the 
first irstance mere oblong 
bags of calico, stuffed with 
odds and ends from the rag- 
bag, and with one end dragged 
in tightly to form a_ head. 
Then come the painting and 
dressing. The “ guernsey ” 
worn by a fisherman doll we 
saw consisted of part of an 
old stocking ; his trousers were 
a bit of serge, and his sea-boots scraps of an 
old black glove. The net he carried con- 
sisted of odds and ends of string crocheted 
together. The doll was made by a bright 
little girl, only eight years old. 

We also came across dolls made by children 
which were not exactly playthings. One was 
used as a dressmaker’s model. Another 
brace of dolls we found in a school of art, 
where they were constantly 
called upon to decorate a 
model landscape. Finally, 
a whole set of rag dolls 
were found doing duty in 
the officers’ mess of a crack 
cavairy regiment, where 
they illustrated the various 
changes the uniform had 
undergone. 

The next specimen of 
children’s work to be re- 
produced is a very  in- 
genious windmill made out 
of bits of wood and card- 
board by a little fellow 
belonging to the House- 
Boy Brigade, 146, Mary- 
lebone Road. The re 
markable thing about this 
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windmill is that it is independent of wind, 
being provided with an ingenious little engine 
inside which works the sails furiously. The 
model is entirely the work of the boy him- 
self. Most of the youngsters at the above- 
named excellent institution 
make interesting little models 
of this kind during the winter 
evenings. Once a boy is im- 
bued with the idea of making 
things, he is always on the 
look-out for suitable sub- 
jects. Mr. J. Pendlebury, the 
courteous secretary of the 
Children’s Home, Bonner 
Road, N.E., sent to these 
offices a little model steam- 
engine, which was made 
entirely by one of the boys, 
Sam Ferrel by name. This 
lad was at one time employed 
in stoking and minding the 
engine at the Home which 
supplies steam power to the 
laundry, so he had ample 
leisure both to study the 
original and to construct his 
model. This was composed 
of mere scraps of metal, yet 


pressure, and was to the other children quite 
the most entertaining object in the whole 
institution. 

We next see a corner of the workshop at 
the Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park Road. Two 
little boys are putting the finishing touches 
to a cardboard model of Buckingham Palace, 
which they have made entirely by themselves. 
When finished, a lighted candle is placed 
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inside the palace, so that every one of its 
myriad windows glows with warm, red light. 
Anyone, in fact, who will only take the 
trouble to ask for specimens of work, little 
things made by the children, for their own 
amusement—in any of the big institutions — 
such a person, we say, could not fail to be 
impressed with the 
extraordinary skill 
and ingenuity mani- 
fest in many of these 
spontaneous, un- 
aided efforts. 

In private families, 
too, it is the same. 
Here we show an 
elegant cottage built 
by a little boy as a 
birthday present for 
his sister. The 
builder is Master 
Leslie N. Furse, aged 
thirteen, of Engle- 
field Green, Surrey. 
Leslie’s father was 
having a house built, 
and the boy went 
with him to inspect 
it The workmen 
allowed him to take 
away any broken 
pieces of brick that 
he could pick up. A 
knob of lime was 
another contribution, for this, mixed with 
some sand dug out of.the garden, formed 
the mortar. “ My father,” writes little Master 
Furse, “gave me an empty packing-case, 
which I used, as far as possible, for the 
woodwork of my house; and some old 
slate- frames helped to make the window- 
sashes.” Drain pipes and bath-room 
pipes were the stems ‘of humble 
“clays.” Having so constructed 
the wooden roof, the boy bought 
twopenny-worth of straw out of his 
pocket-money, and then set to and 
thatched it. The requisite paint 
was obtained by scraping some 
empty paint tins, and mixing the 
result with a little turpentine “ beg- 
ged from mother.” The house is 
plastered right through with mortar 
mixed with flock, and all the rooms 
are properly papered. 

It is a red-brick house, the wood- 
work being painted a chocolate 
brown. The lower room measures 
27in. by 22in. The furniture in 





BRICK AND MORTAR DOLI’'s HOU: 
TO A LITTLE SISTER. 


this room consists of four chairs, with old 
gold velvet seats ; two sideboards, two tables, 
two silver “whatnots” and bookcases com- 
bined, one couch, and one piano. The 
pictures are framed Christmas-cards. There 
are proper foundations to the house, com- 
posed of loose stones from the garden mixed 
with lime. 

The staircase, which 
is right in front of 
the door, is carpeted 
with old Brussels, 
and there is a bath- 
room over the hall, 
supplied from a tank 
in the roof. When 
the house was photo- 
graphed it was deco- 
rated for the Jubilee, 
and the four dolls 
that inhabit it placed 
outside, thus hiding 
the door. Master 
Furse’s house is 4ft. 
high, and is built 
under a big apple- 
tree in the garden. 

We found quite a 
number of interest- 
ing little things at 
the Princess Louise 

Home for Girls, at 
Norbiton. Here, for 
example, is a splen- 
did bed for a doll of high degree. The 
foundation of the bed is simply a shallow 
cardboard bon-bon box opened, the cover 
being at right angles to the box itself. 
Hangings, mattress, bolster, pillows, blankets, 
sheets, and counterpane—each and every 
one of these is quite perfect, and owes its 
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existence to the 
ingenuity and skil- 
ful fingers of the 
little girls. 

The children at 
this institution, by 
the way, have won 
many prizes for 
making useful 
articles out of un- 
considered _ trifles. 
It was here we saw 
the stuffed chairs 
made out of butter- 
kegs arid soda-bar- 
rels; and even 
odds and ends of 
flannelette were 
wrought into a sub- 
stantial bath-room 
mat. The merest 
babies here either 
dress dolls in 
various styles, or 
cover toy whips with crochet work. Miss 
Skinner, the indefatigable lady superin- 
tendent, points with pride to a handsome 
shield, which her little ones won in open 
competition, for interesting little specimens 
of children’s unaided work. 

Talking of the utilization of waste and the 
like, just consider for a moment the neat 
little umbrella-stand which is here reproduced, 
and which is made entirely out of old cotton- 
reels, threaded on to iron wire. Miss Skinner 
collects thousands of these reels from shops 
and elsewhere, and then hands them over to 
her little girls to 
be transformed 
into really useful 
and ornamental 
articles of furni- 
ture. By the way, 
they make most 
beautiful photo.- 
frames and 
brackets at Nor- 
biton out of pine- 
cones, picked up 
under the trees 
in the grounds. 

One is amazed 
in visiting this 
place to notice 
the multitude of 
quaint and ser- 
viceable articles 
made by these 
clever children. 
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The funny doll which forms the next illustra- 
tion is really a door-stop. It is made out of a 
wide-mouthed jar, or bottle, filled with stones, 
and then covered with scraps of cloth and 
provided with a head and hood. Every 
titne the door strikes this benevolent-looking 
person (who stands behind it), she reels back 
with a hurt look, but quickly braces herself 


to withstand the onslaught. She is a per- 
sonality of some weight—so much s0, 
in fact, that we should not like her to 


descend upon the toes of even our worst 
enemy. Yet another article made out of 
old thread-reels—this time an ornamental 
jardinitre, or flower-pot. Notice the flat 





JARDINIERE MADE OF OLD COTTON-REELS. 


layer of split reels around the top. They 
were dexterously split with one blow of a 
hatchet. These reel ornaments and articles 
of furniture are, of course, painted in gay 
colours by the girls. 

A particularly interesting specimen of a 
little boy’s ingenuity is next depicted. It is 
a large figure of a man and a safety bicycle, 
made entirely out of empty match-boxes. It 
was the work of Master Harold Blanckensee, 
aged fourteen, of 22, Upper Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. We are indebted for 
the photo. to Mr. S. Bowman, of The Hollies, 
Poplar Avenue, Edgbaston. The model 
was made for exhibition in a competition 
organized by Messrs. S. J. Moreland and 
Son, of Gloucester, match manufacturers. 
Each competitor’s model was to use up not 
less than so many hundred boxes. ‘The 
reasons for which are perfectly obvious. 

Our young friend, who is seen contem- 
plating his curious handiwork in the photo., 
glued his match-boxes together, and there is 
in the model no sub-structure or foundation 
of any kind. For the cyclist himself and 
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WONDERFUL MODEL MADE FROM MATCH-BOXES. 


parts of the machine, the match-boxes had 
to be soaked in boiling water, to make them 
pliable. All the different colours in the 
man’s dress, complexion, eyebrows, lips, etc., 
were obtained by peeling the paper off the 
boxes and using the different colours as 
required. 

Here are the dimensions: Length of 
stand, 5 4ft. ; length of bicycle, 5ft. ; height 
of figure, 4%%ft. Certain parts of the 
machine had to be modelled, or built, on an 
iron rod, which, however, was withdrawn 
when the soaked match-boxes had set and 
become hard. Altogether, no fewer than 
1,700 empty match-boxes were used. One 
is glad to know that Master Blanckensee was 
awarded a silver English lever watch for this 
remarkable piece of work. Even 
the original photo., from which we 
reproduce, was developed and printed 
by the boy himself. 

There is an organization in London 
which is particularly fruitful in the 
production of ingenious little things 
made by very small children. We 
refer to the Children’s Happy £ven- 
ings Association, which is instituted 
to provide recreative evenings in 
the School Board buildings for the 
children attending school. Briefly, 
the notion is this: After hours the 
magnificently equipped Board school 
buildings stand idle and empty all 
the evening, whilst the children of the 
poor are compelled to amuse them- 
selves as best they can in the street or 
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the crowded -court.? “* Why 
not,” arguéd certain philan- 
thropic ladies, “ get the 
use of the schools for the 
evening, and amuse and 
entertain therein such 
children as liked to come?” 
The ladies agitated, and 
the thing was done. 

Surely there never was 
a society that made money 
go farther! For every 
pound subscribed, twenty 
children have ‘‘ happy 
evenings ” for seven months. 
Only £300 a year is 
needed to pay the ex- 
penses of the thirty -six 
branches, which amuse 
7,000 children weekly. 

One way in which the 
children amuse themselves 
is by making things—our 
old friend, “ the utilization of waste material.” 
In fact, here is a delightful model of a bathing- 
machine, made out of old post-cards by a 
mere baby. Even the wheels are of the 
same material. The rope is a bit of window- 
cord, and the sea is represented by a bit of 
yauze and some cotton-wool. 

The Happy Evenings are managed like 
this. There are “quiet” rooms for children 
who go in for reading and painting—that is, 
colouring pictures frorn the illustrated papers. 
‘Then there are what we may call “ semi-quiet ” 
rooms for the children who prefer making 
little toys and others who want stories told 
them. Finally, there are “ noisy” rooms for 
sheer romping. 

The illustration on the top of the next page 
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CHINESE PAGODA MADE OUT OF ADMISSION TICKETS. 


depicts a quaint little Chinese pagoda made 
by Rosie North, aged seven. Rosie is a pretty 
little thing, and one of the happiest of Happy 
Eveningers. She made this 
wonderful pagoda entirely 
out of admission tickets to 
one of the association’s own 
functions ! 

The children at the various 
branches turn out an enor- 
mous quentity of dolls’ furni- 
ture. Some of the chairs are 
built up of cardboard and 
covered with gorgeous velvet, 
whilst others are merely 
opened pill-boxes, extra large, 
and draped with a scrap of 
silk. Both tables and chairs 
for of the more chic 
establishments, however, are 
made with horse - chestnuts 
and pins. Complete Punch 


some 


and Judy shows are made out 
of match-boxes, the various 
characters being represented 
by the matches. themselves, suitably dressed. 

The 


DOLL MADE OF 


doll here shewn was made in a 
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LITTLE MODELS MADE BY BLIND CHILDREN. 





moment at one of the C.H.E.A.’s gather- 
ings. The head is merely an empty egg-shell 
from the breakfast table, and the hood and 
dress (there is no body) a crumpled paper 
bag from the grocer’s. The extraordinary 
expression of dolorousness is more acci- 
dental than anything else. The egg head has 
become.a little loose and slipped side-ways, 
whilst the features are merely dabs of paint 
“thrown” on in the most perfunctory manner. 

The life and soul of the Children’s Happy 
Evenings Association is Miss Edith Heather- 
Bigg, of 14, Radnor Place, Hyde Park. To 
this most charming and vivacious of ladies 
(as well as to her sister, Miss Ada) the writer 
is vastly obliged for assistance most kindly 
rendered. 

The last illustration reproduced is re- 
markable, not only as béing the work of 
children, but of d/id children. We asked 
Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal Normal 
College, Upper Norwood, whether the little 
ones under his care made any interesting 
models and such-like, where- 
upon he was kind enough 
to send along these things, 
which have been model- 
led in clay with amazing in- 
stinct by the blind children. 
There are a dove-cot, a pond 
with ducks, a stile, and a pair 
of bellows. It is indeed a 
strange and pathetic sight to 
see these and other articles 
being made at the great insti- 
tution at Norwood, particu- 
larly when we reflect that 
the children can never have 
seen the originals in Nature. 

Their skill, however, in 
making baskets, brushes, 
toys, and models of every 
sort is nothing short of mira- 
culous ; and doubtless the 
manufacture of these things 
gives the little ones a sense of form which 
could in no other way be imparted to them. 


FGG-SHELL AND 
PAPER BAG. 















Why Reginald Fawley Was Never Disbarred. 


By J. S. 


OW, you understand,” said 
the solicitor, “I want a con- 
viction.” 
“Which you'll find it very 
difficult to obtain,” said the 
e barrister. 





“T see no difficulty,” answered the first 
speaker ; “ the woman has been in my service 
for ten years as housekeeper, and during that 
time I have been very good to her.” 

“You always were a_ philanthropist, 
Redfern,” the barrister sneered. 

“ Philanthropist or not, you'll have the 
kindness to listen to me patiently now, and 
to keep your clever remarks to yourself, or 
you'll find that my philanthropy, so far as 
you are concerned, may take a somewhat 
unpleasant form, Mr. Reginald Fawley ; 
d’you understand me?” 

Mr. Fawley apparently did, for though he 
bit his lip, he merely muttered, “ Well, go on, 
then,” and sat down moodily on a chair. 

“This woman,” went on the other, “has, 
I say, been treated by me with such kindness 
and consideration as I have not lavished on 
any other human creature”—Mr. Fawley 
remarked to himself that “that was not saying 
much,” but outwardly remained passive— 
“‘and how does she repay me? Why, by 
robbery, and robbery of the basest kind. 
She has had charge of my private accounts 
for only six months, ever since my poor, dear 
wife died, and yet, in that short space, she 
has embezzled no less a sum than four 
hundred and fifty pounds — four hun-dred 
and fifty pounds, mark you; where, then, 
does the difficulty of convicting her come 
in?” 

“Well, as you’ve asked me, I'll tell you,” 
returned the barrister. “The fact is, my 
dear friend, that the world is very censorious, 
and does not, I regret to say, entertain that 
high idea of your moral worth which I, for 
example, feel is undoubtedly your due.” 

“T’ve already warned you that your jests 
are ill-timed,” said Redfern, quietly. “I 
sha’n’t warn you again.” 

“Do you want a candid reply, then, or 
one that will fit in with your own view 
entirely ?” answered the other. 
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“As long as you talk sense, I don’t care 
how candid your reply is.” 

“Well, then, to put it plainly, Redfern, the 
version the public are already putting on the 
case is this: Here are you, half-solicitor, 
half-usurer, grinding your pound of flesh out 
of every poor wretch who comes in contact 
with you ; known to have ill-treated your wife, 
half-suspected of having hastened her end ; 
considered, in short, to be absolutely devoid 
of scruple ; here are you, I say, in love—as 
far as such a man as you cam be in love— 
with the woman you are now prosecuting. 
She treats your advances, as most women 
would, with the contempt and loathing they 
deserve ; you—to compass your end—give 
the poor thing an opportunity of doing what 
she has done, embezzling, or, as she would 
put it, ‘borrowing,’ a few hundred pounds ; 
which she has not spent on herself, mind, 
but probably handed over to a more favoured 
rival than yourself; and then you, to whom 
the loss of that money was as nothing, first 
try to use your knowledge of her crime to 
break down her resolution, and when you 
find her obdurate, give her into custody. 
That is what the world is saying,” concluded 
Fawley, who had delivered “the world’s” 
opinion with a gusto and _ vindictiveness 
which showed that he, at least, shared in it. 
“T need hardly add that I consider it a 
most unjust one, but still, as you’ve asked 
me to be candid with you, I’ve endeavoured 
to be so.” 

Samuel Redfern was not unused to hear 
uncomplimentary epithets applied to himself, 
but they were usually accompanied either by 
the tears of some unfortunate widow whose 
home he had sold up, or the imprecations of 
some broken-down spendthrift whom he had 
hastened to ruin; and the course of years 
had rendered him so accustomed to such 
scenes that they affected him not at all—but 
the short, incisive indictment of the barrister, 
who made no effort to conceal his satisfaction 
at being able at last to speak his opinion 
without let or hindrance, overcame even his 
usual self-possession. His sallow face flushed 
crimson, and his voice shook with rage ; but, 
nevertheless, he answered coherently enough. 
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“Oh, that’s the world’s opinion, is it? 
Well then, for once, Mr. Fawley, the world 
has judged rightly, and has guessed my 
character and conduct absolutely correctly. 
But now I'll tell you what the world doesn’? 
guess. It doesn’t guess that Mr. Reginald 
Fawley, Q.C., is a bankrupt ; it doesn’t guess 
that the usurer Redfern holds him in the 
hollow of his hand ; it doesn’t guess that the 
man who grinds his pound of flesh out of 
every poor wretch he comes in contact with 
has it in his power to ruin you ; to drive you 
from the courts, to blast your practice, to 
snatch the judgeship—already half promised 
you—from your grasp; to make you a beggar 


and an outcast, to put you in the dock 





NATURE HAS BLESSED VO 


“In the dock ?” interrupted Fawley, who, 
through all this oration, had eyed his com 
panion with that imperturbable and unmoved 
expression which most barristers in big 
practice learn to assume sooner or later. “In 
the dock, eh? Really, my dear sir, if I didn’t 
know you so well, I should fear you'd been 
drinking. That I am practically a bankrupt 
is true ; that you hold enough of my ‘ paper’ 
to make me one, is also true; just as true 
as the fact that, if you do so, you won’t get a 
stiver of your money back; but when you 
talk about my being in the dock, your remark 
is so absurd, that I really shall not pay you 
the compliment of being offended at it.” 

.“It’s always wise not to take offence at 
an insult, when you're not in a position to 
resent it,” said Redfern ; “ but suppose you 
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carry your mind back a good many years 
ago, when I first had the honour of making 
your acquaintance. Do you recollect how 
you first came to know me?” 

“ Perfectly, my dear sir. The gentleman 
who first procured me the felicity of being 
on your visiting list was Israel Solomons, 
a Jew money-lender ; and the fact that you 
purchased his business for about half its 
value has always caused me, until this 
moment, to regard you as a_ remarkably 
shrewd and clear-headed man. Now, however, 
when you talk about putting me in the dock, 
my opinion alters, and I really begin to fear, 
my friend, that you are suffering from senile 
dementia.” 


BRASS. 


WITH A FACE Ot 


“ Nature,” responded Redfern, “ has 
blessed you with a face of brass; and to 
that probably you owe your success at the 
Bar ; but I’ve known you too long not to be 
able to read you. You're not dealing with a 
jury—half stockbrokers, half greengrocers 
now, Mr. Fawley; you're dealing with your 
master, you’re dealing with me; and I tell 
you that at this very instant you know, in 
your own mind, what I am going to say to 
you.” 

The barrister’s face never changed, and 
his eyes never fell as he answered “ That he 
always humoured lunatics, and that Mr. 
Redfern might therefore proceed,” but his 
forehead was damp with the cold perspiration 
of terror, and he crossed the room and put on 
his hat to conceal it. 
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“T’m not in the least offended at your 
tone,” sesumed Redfern; “ naturally, for a 
man in your position to be suddenly con- 
fronted with an indiscretion—I call it an 
indiscretion for the moment—-committed 
twenty years ago, is very embarrassing. Still, 
the facts have to be faced, and I’ll put them 
before you with a conciseness which your 


legal mind will undoubtedly appreciate,” 
and Mr. Redfern grinned and chuckled ; 


while the barrister, yawning, and lighting 
a cigarette, grew dizzy and sick with the 
effort to prevent himself from rushing on 
his tormentor and strangling him where he 
stood. 

“‘T'wenty years ago,” said Redfern, “ you 
were —as, indeed, you are now—in very 
urgent need of funds; and, not knowing 
which way to turn, you came, at last, to my 
predecessor, Mr. Israel Solomons, and asked 
him to discount a bill, drawn by you and 
accepted by your cousin, Viscount Lowton. 
Have these little occurrences slipped from 
your usually retentive memory ?” 

“Oh, no,” drawled the other, “‘ 1 remember 
perfectly. Eighty pounds was what old 
Solomons let me have, which really was not 
bad, considering what thieves all money- 
lenders are.” ; 

“No, it was not so bad considering the real 
value of the security,” replied Redfern ; “ for 
this bill, excellent in every other respect, 
contained one trifling little irregularity. What 
purported to be your cousin’s signature was 
not his signature at all. You, with that un- 
selfishness which is one of your most lovable 
traits, and, no doubt, with a desire to save 
him unnecessary trouble, signed his name 
yourself. JZshould call such an act a trifling 
indiscretion ; our foolish law, however, calls ~ 
it—er-—forgery !” 

Fawley laughed. “If anyone else,” he 
said, “had called me a forger, I should 
probably have knocked him down. You, 
however, are such a scoundrel, and your 
insolence is so unique, that it is positively 
refreshing to talk to you. Even supposing— 
which is of course ridiculous—that I did as 
you say, the bill was duly met, and handed 
over to my cousin by Solomons. Your 
efforts to blackmail me—for I suppose that 
is what your remarks really mean—are not 
only infamous, but silly ; and I’m sure I don’t 
know what prevents my calling in the police 
and giving you into.custody.” 

“You don’t know what prevents you? 
Then I'll tell you,” said the money-lender. “I 
was the solicitor employed by your cousin’s 
executor; it was I who went through his 
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papers, it was I who found that bill, and it is 
in my safe at the present moment.” 

“] was under the impression Lowton had 
destroyed it,” Fawley answered ; “ but if your 
story be true—which, of course, it isn’t—how 
can the existence of a bill which is twenty 
years old, which was duly met, the accepter 
of which is dead, and who never denied his 
signature in his lifetime, affect me? Why, 
Redfern, I. knew you to be a ruffian, and I 
should have called you a clever one; but 
you're not even a fifth-rate scoundrel.” 

“True, if that were a// I had to go on; 
but you will remember, Fawley, you were 
indiscreet enough to write a letter to your 
cousin, confessing what you had done, and 
imploring his forgiveness and assistance. He 
gave you both, and met the bill, on condition 
you never entered his house again. But he 
wrote out a statement of the facts, and 
attached that and your letter to the bill. 
How you could have been such a fool as to 
write, when you could have easily explained 
personaily, I can’t for the life of me imagine ; 
but I suppose even the cleverest swindlers 
mak¢ errors sometimes, and 7 don’t grumble 

-for your mistake, you see, has placed you 
utterly at my mercy.” 

“ Bah,” said the barrister, “ words, mere 
words. Why should I believe you have these 
imaginary documents? If you have, show 
me them.” 

Redfern looked almost admiringly at his 
victim. ‘“‘Upon my word,” he said, “ you 
‘play the game’; if you ever are disbarred, 
you could always make your living on an 
Atlantic liner, at poker. Well, I'll show 
them you, as you wish it. Go and stand by 
that wall while I get them out of my safe, 
and please remember that if you attempt to 
snatch them out of my hand—as you no 
doubt would—lI shall shoot you, like a dog, 
with this beautifully inlaid little pistol, which, 
by-the-bye, once belonged to the late 
lamented Viscount I .owton.” 

Fawley stood where he was bid, and the 
solicitor—-who neither took his eye off him, 
nor ceased to cover him with his weapon— 
unlocked his safe, and produced a packet of 
musty documents. 

“ Your eyesight,” he said, “is sufficiently 
good to enable you to read at this distance. 
Here is the forged bill—-your cousin’s 
signature is most admirably done ; upon my 
word you ought to be called ‘Jim the Pen- 
man’; here is your letter—a most pathetic 
and contrite document, that would do credit 
to anyone ; and here is your cousin’s state- 
ment of the matter, which, albeit very clearly 
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drawn up, is not as complimentary to you as 
could be desired. I should think you were 
satisfied now. Do you want any further 
proof?” 

The barrister shook his head, and then, 
for the first time in the interview, utterly 
broke down. He wept, he cried, he poured 
forth a volley of the most awful imprecations 
on Redfern, on his cousin, and most of all 
on himself; and at last, utterly exhausted, both 
by the effort of will he had exercised to keep 
his passions under, and by the violence of his 
emotion when they had broken loose, he 
sank, worn out 
and sobbing, on 
his _ persecutor’s 


sofa. 

Redfern was 
astonished, and, 
as far as he was 
capable of the 


feeling, sorry ; but 
he deemed it best 
to let the out- 
break wear itself 
out, and so, first 
putting a decanter 
of brandy on the 
table, walked into 
the next room, 
leaving the barris- 
ter alone. 

At the end of 
half an hour he 
re-entered, and, 
hardened as he 
was, started at the 
change that thirty 
minutes had 
wrought. The 
paroxysm in 
which he had left 
Fawley had _in- 
deed passed, and 
the latter, having 
emptied the 
decanter, had 
once again re- 
stored to his face something of its former 


“pO VOU WANT 


immobility and firmness; but the lines 
round the eyes were no longer those of 


a well-preserved man of forty—they might 
have been the deep furrows of sixty. His 
face seemed to have fallen in, and the 
upright carriage and springy gait, which had 
carried his portly figure so youthfully and 
jauntily, had given place to a stoop of the 
shoulder, and a hesitancy of step, which 
made him look old, and fat, and cumber 
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some. Only his eyes were unchanged. 
They might be fiercer and harder than 
before, but still they reflected all the ruthless 
tenacity of purpose which had ever been his 
principal characteristic at the Bar. It was 
the picture of a man who had received a 
terrible shock ; a shock from which, _ per- 
chance, he might never recover; but who, 
while life and brain were left to him, would 
fight his own battle, coming out victorious, 
or falling, perhaps, beaten ; but, in either case, 
still fighting to the end. 

“Well,” he said, “ you’ve fired your shot, 
and it’s hit its 
mark. Now, what 
do you want?” 

“Compara- 
tively nothing, my 
dear Fawley; and 
upon my soul 
I’m sorry I was 
compelled to dis- 
close what I did 
just now; but 
really ss 

“Spare your 
sorrow for those 
who need it. 
You'll not see me 
break down again. 
You want me to 
do something for 
you, and some- 
thing exception- 
ally vile, or you’d 
never have shown 
your hand. Now 
state clearly what 
it is!” 

“Well, in the 
first place, I want 
you to conduct 
the prosecution.” 

“T agree.” 

“In the second 
place, I want her 
convicted.” 

“T’ve already 
given you my opinion as to the likelihood 
of that ; but,.of course, your case may be 
stronger than I supposed.” 

“Fawley,” said the other, quietly, “the 
case is weaker than you suppose, and it is for 
that very reason that I am compelled to ask 
you to help me.” 

“To force me to help you, you mean; but 


go on.” 
answered Redfern. “ The 


* Listen,” 
woman is innocent. I gave her that four 
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hundred and fifty pounds. You smile; you 
think it impossible for me to willingly give 
anybody such a sum. It is not so; I was in 
love with that woman then; I loved her so, 
that even though she showed, as she did, 
the contempt and abhorrence in which she 
held me and my calling, she might have had 
all I possessed. One night she came to me 
in tears. She was in terrible trouble, she 
said, and begged my help. I gave it her, 
freely and willingly, and was proud to do so, 
for I looked upon it—like the fatuous idiot 
I was—as a first sign of affection and 
trust towards me. But when again, and yet 
again, she came to me, the thought flashed 
through my. mind: ‘What should she, who 
has never, hitherto, asked for a penny, want 
with all these sums?’ I watched her; I 
opened her letters, and I was rewarded.” 

“ What did you find?” asked the barrister. 

“I found that the money I had sinned and 
screwed and toiled to gain was being sent by 
her to pay off the extravagances and debts 
of some miserable boy.” 

“ Her lover, I presume ?” 

“No, not her lover; that was what I 
thought, and where I allowed myself to be 
so led away by rage and anger, that I did an 
action which, without your help, must be my 
ruin.” 

“It must have been a pretty villainous 
action, if you repent of it.” 

“ Repent! Bah! I took an affidavit—and 
the affidavit is on the depositions—that the 
woman had confessed not only that she stole 
the money, but that she had done it at the 
instigation of her lover—this: boy Shandon ; 
and now I find it proved,: beyond a doubt, 
that it is not her lover, but her son.” 

“Her son, eh? Well, that certainly com 
plicates matters ; but I see no great difficulty 
in that. As you’ve made the affidavit you 
must stick to it, that’s all.” 

“Tt’s not all. I swore—that I might ruin 
both her and the man I then thought was 
her lover—that the interview took place in 
Shandon’s presence, that he admitted their 
relationship, and that—and that — and 
that——” 

“(So on,” said the other, “don’t hesitate. 
I suppose my wretched part begins here.” 

“That—another person, a friend, was a 
witness of all that passed.” 

“ And that fictitious friend was——?” 

“ Yourself,” answered Redfern, sullenly. 

There was a pause, and then Fawley said, 
musingly, and almost to himself, “ My life’s 
been a pretty bad one; I’ve done many 
things that, if known, would make men, 
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almost devoid of conscience, look on me 
with contempt ; I’ve forged, I know, once ; 
and I’m asked now to make an innocent 
woman a felon ; to swear that her son is not 
her son—to show his character in such a light 
that the lowest may jeer with impunity at 
him ; and I’m forced to do this by fear of 
this man—this man, who, holding me as 
he does, may force me on to murder to- 
morrow. What guarantee have I”—and he 
turned fiercely and suddenly on Redfern— 
“that you won’t use some other lever on me, 
when this case is over ; that you won’t beggar 
me, as you have often threatened to do; that 
you won’t present my bills and make a bank- 
rupt of me the day after the trial? No, by 
Heaven, I’ll see you in purgatory before I do 
this thing!” 

“Then listen to me and make your choice,” 
said the solicitor. “If you refuse, I am a 
ruined man -—a fugitive, and, if caught, a 
convict. You’d care little for that, of 
course, I know; but I swear that if I go 
down, you shall be in prison within twenty- 
four hours of myself. If you agree to help 
me in this, I myself will put it out of my 
own power ever to threaten you again; 
if you prefer it, ever speak to you again. 
I will give you .back your forgery; I 
will give you back your bills; more, I will 
give you yet another £5,000 to set you 
straight. ‘Take the one course, and you are 
free, able to go on rising in your profession, 
perhaps a.judge within the year. Take the 
other, and. within six weeks you are a bank- 
rupt, on trial for forgery.” 

“You're a coward as well as a scoundrel,” 
said Fawley, as he watched the other’s face, 
ashen and covered with sweat ; “ but I can’t 
very well dispute your reasoning. As to 
myself, I’m worse than you,-and the only 
person I despise more than Samuel Redfern 
is Reginald Fawley. However, to be rid of 
you is almost worth any crime, so draw your 
affidavit of what I am to say, put the forged 
acceptance, my bills for £5,000, and your 
cheque for a similar sum into one envelope 
—which you will hand me just before I take 
the oath—and then come round to a Com- 
missioner, and see me, a Queen’s Counsel, 
make my first attempt at perjury.” 


Half an hour later, the two men stood 
together at a fashionable buffet. Redfern 
confident, cheerful, almost radiant; the 
barrister gloomy and silent, drinking glass 
after glass, and making no effort to rouse 
himself. 

“Come, come, Reggy,’ 


, 


said the former, 
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Here, let’s drink to 


‘familiarly, “‘cheer up. 
beautiful 


the speedy conviction of the 
Anthea.” 

“Of whom?” said Fawley, going white. 

“Of Anthea, that’s the woman’s name ; 
funny name, isn’t it?” 

The barrister dashed his glass on the floor. 
“Curse you!” he said, “it only needed you 
to say that name to show me how utterly 
degraded I am,” and he flung himself out of 
the bar. 

“ Peculiar man, Fawley,” mused the usurer ; 
“h’m, I expect he’s had too much to drink.” 


It was half-past ten o'clock at the Old 
Bailey, and the 
judge had just 
taken his seat. 
The court was 
crowded to 
suffocation. ‘The 
sheriffs were 
there, the solici 
tors were there, 
as many ladies 
as could get 
seats on the 
bench were 
there, the body 
of the court was 
filled with its 
usual crowd of 
ill-dressed 
people, whose 
faces are seen at 
every recurring 
sessions, and all 
were on the tiptoe of 
expectation to see the 
woman whose name 
and story had been on 
every lip, and in every 
newspaper, for weeks 
past. But one person 
was nof there, and Red- 
fern clenched his teeth 
convulsively, as the jury 
were sworn, and he saw 
that Fawley’s place was still 


vacant. “ THE SOLICITOR RUSHED, TERROR-STRICKEN, TO 
THE BARKISTER'S CHAMBERS. 


The preliminary formalities 
had all been gone through, 
and the judge looked up from his papers, 


as if to know the reason of the pause 
that followed. Redfern rose quickly to his 
feet. 


“* My lord,” he said, “ Mr. Reginald Fawley, 
my leading counsel, is most unaccountably 
absent. It is of vital importance to me that 
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he should be here; and I, therefore, beg your 
lordship to adjourn the opening of this case 
for a few minutes, that I may go and find 
him.” 

The judge made a few genial remarks as 
to the time of Her Majesty’s judges being 
wasted in such a disgraceful manner, but 
finaily consented, adding, grimly, that “he, 
himself, did not share the great surprise which 
Mr. Redfern had expressed at Mr. Fawley’s 
absence, as the latter’s conduct had, for 


some weeks past, been so erratic and peculiar, 
that not only he, but several of his learned 
brethren, had noticed it.” 

The solicitor did 


not wait, but rushed, 
haggard and 
terror - stricken, 
to the barrister’s 
chambers. 

He found 
Fawley, flushed, 
unkempt, and 
only nalf- 
dressed, pacing 
up and down 
lis room, the 
hand with which 
he was raising 
the brandy to 
his lips shaking 
so, that the 
glass rattled as 
it touched his 


teeth 

“Yes, yes, I 
know what 
you’ve come 


about,” he said, 
before Redfern 
could speak; 
“vou’ve come 
to drag me 
down to court, 
to use my elo- 
quence and my 
lying and my 
skill, and to 
weigh my soul 
down with a 
weight that will 
never leave it; 
and all for 
that you and I—as wicked a pair of 
may save ourselves, 





what ? 
ruffans as ever walked 
and send to prison an innocent woman and 
her wretched son.” 
Redfern seized and 
called me a coward, once! 
“am I such a coward as 


shook him. ‘“ You 
’ he screamed ; 
you— whose 
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conduct, for weeks, has been the jest of 
the Bar, who have been jeered at this 
morning from the Bench? You, you miser- 
able cur, have as much at stake as I. You 
have everything at stake, and what do you 


do? Go and get drunk. You're drunk 
now--you’ve been half drunk for days; but 
don’t think to trick me. I’ve got your 


affidavit and you’ve got my money, and I 
swear that if you try to double on me : 

“Who wants to double on you?” said the 
other, roughly, as he threw him off, but 
sobered by the intensity and passion of the 
man; “and who are you to lecture me? 
Drunk? Yes, I am half drunk, and you 
may thank the drink for the fact that I am 
here at all. Do you think, if sober, I could 
have gone quietly on, through all these days, 
knowing all the time what I was going to 
do? But I’m not going to desert you now, 
you fool; I’m too far in”— and he laughed 
jeeringly and gratingly—“and I'll do our 
work, none the worse for what I’ve drunk. 
Jeered at me, did his lordship, eh? His 
lordship shall speak to a different tune before 
/’ve done with him.” 

He strode into his bedroom, and in five 
minutes was back, sobered and dressed, and 
yet with a wild look in his eyes that checked 
h:s companion’s speech ; and the two drove 
down to the court together. 

There was that in his appearance when he 
entered that caused a silence to fall on all. 
There was a look on that set face, of such 
determination, of such fear, and withal of 
such agony, that those who had never seen 
him before were as astounded, and as 
touched, as those who knew him well; and 
even the judge forbore to fire off the polished 
sarcasm he had so elaborately prepared 
during the delay. 

Fawley walked to his place. He looked 
neither to the right nor to the left ; he did 
not glance at the prisoners, he did not 
bow to the judge, he did not seem to 
see the jury, although he faced them. 
He paused for half a minute, and pushed 
back his wig, so that his hair, matted 
and dank, hung down beneath it, and then, 
passing his hand over his forehead, and 
amidst such a silence as seldom falls on that 
old court, began his speech. 

It was a speech, so say those who heard it, 
such as may be heard but once in a lifetime ; 
and it rose to a height of eloquence and 
power that the speaker had never, in his 
greatest hours of triumph, yet approached ; 
but through it all, and through its clearly 
reasoned and finely pointed sentences, ran 
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such a strain of implacable ferocity cowards 
the prisoners, such a fixed determination to 
force conviction of their guilt upon the jury, 
that the counsel for the defence, callous as 
he had become, shuddered as he looked at 
the two faces in the dock. 

Fawley had »oken for nearly an hour, and 
looking at len... straight at the jury, com- 
menced his peroration. 

“T have briefly outlined to you, gentlemen,” 
he said, “the case for the prosecution, and 
now I will tell you how this tale of guilt, 
infamy, and crime—proved as it will be up to 
the hilt—has been met by the defence. It 
has been met, not merely by a simple, albeit 
shameless denial, but by an attempt to blacken 
the character of the prosecutor, so base, that 
even I, used as I am, alas, to the tricks and 
falsehoods of my fellow-men, stand amazed 
at its audacity. The defence actually set 
up is that these sums—these hundreds 
of pounds—were given by my client to 
the wretched woman now before you. 
Gentlemen, one would almost think that 
such a story would contradict itself; but 
I do not rely on that; for it had never 
occurred to the female prisoner—with that 
blind foolishness which seems, sooner or 
later, to overtake all criminals—as_ possible 
that at that interview with the prosecutor, 
when she confessed her guilt, and implored 
for mercy for herself, and for the man she 
admitted was her lover, there was a witness 
present, and that that witness, unseen, un- 
heard by her, was—myself!” 

There was a sharp cry from the woman, 
and the barrister started at the sound and 
seemed to shiver, but he went on, hurriedly : 
“TI am no harsh prusecutor, gentlemen, 
striving for a conviction ; but fain as I would 
avoid it, it will be my painful, nay, my terrible 
duty, to go into the box, and swear, by an 
oath to my Creator, to the truth of what I 
have said. If those two wretched people 
were really bound by that most sacred of all 
ties—the love of mother and son—God knows 
that my client’s efforts and my own would 
be directed to the side of clemency and 
mercy ; but when a shameless woman robs 
and steals, that she may minister to the 
wants of her still more shameless accomplice, 
I have no such feeling. She says she is his 
mother, but she will not give the name of his 
father. Bah! Men ase strange creatures, 
I know; but where is the man so base, so 
infamous, suv lost to every better feeling, as 
not to come forward—at whatever risk to 
himself —to protect the woman he has 
wronged, and the son whose only inheritance 
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has been his shame? Where is such a man, 
I ask?” 

A voice rang clearly and steadily from the 
dock :— 

“You are that man!” 

The barrister turned, and 
time faced the prisoners. He 


for the first 
heard the 





“HIS EVES WERE ON THE WOMAN AS SHE SPOKE.” 


voice of the woman, saying, passionately : 
“For myself I care nothing. I would not 
have stooped to purchase one minute’s 
respite by making myself known to you, 
whom of all men in the world I despise 
the most. But when I see that it is not | 
alone who would have to suffer, but that my 
son, my only son ”+-and she threw her arms 
round his neck—“ is to be dragged down 
with me—then I feel that I must break my 
pride, and speak at last.” 
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Fawley heard all this, and his eyes were 
on the woman as she spoke. But they sawa 
different scene: they saw the woman, not, 
as she was then, haggard, prematurely old, 
pointing scornfully at him, seeming to defy 
him ; but as she had been twenty years ago, 
looking at him with all her love, all her 
affection, all her trust. He 
had no need to ask himself 
how he had repaid her ; he 
had no need to conjure up 
reproaches for himself; he 
had but to look at her, 
and then to turn his gaze 
to the dissipated, broken 
youth, on whose neck she 
was weeping, to look on 
the face of his son. 

There was half a minute’s 
dreadful pause, broken 
only by the woman’s half- 
stifled and then 
Fawley spoke. He spoke 
in a low, quiet voice, from 
which every trace of hard- 
ness, and of fierceness, 
had died out, and which, 
in its sweetness, even 
seemed to startle himself, 
and to bring back, anew 
and more vividly, the far- 
off vision that had just 
passed before him. As he 
spore, his features seemed 
to alter. His face was 
white, but it was no longer 
the hard, furrowed, almost 
ferocious face of but an 
hour ago. It seemed, so 
they said afterwards, to be 
the face of a man who, by 
one supreme sacrifice, had 
regained his youth, his 
innocence, his peace 

“My lord,” he said, “I 
have a confession to make. 
The answer given from 


sobs, 





the dock, to my ques- 
tion, is the right answer. I am the man 
whose existence just now I derided. The 


man, not only base and callous enough 
to desert those who should have been in- 
finitely dear to him, but who has sunk to 
such a depth of degradation, as to try to 
falsely swear away their freedom. Nay, my 
lord, do’ not interrupt me—I am fully con- 
scious of the effect of what I am saying. 
I entered this court, this morning, a man 
owning the respect, the admiration, the envy, 
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even, of the world; yet with the depth of 
my utter baseness before me, ever present 
with me. I leave this court, this afternoon, 
a ruined, a broken, a disgraced man; a man 
about to be disbarred, and with the know- 
ledge that not one honest man will dare 
to speak to me. But I leave it, also, 
with the consciousness that, late as my 
repentance is, it has come at last, and I would 
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forgive me, as I pray Almighty God tu do so 
now.” 

He fell forward, over the desk, and lay 
moved for a few 


quite still No one 
moments. There was that about him, and 
about the way he had uttered his last 


sentence, which seemed to make men fear 
to touch him: but they raised him, at last, 
and looked at his face. 


“‘ THEY RAISED HIM AT LAST AND LOOKED AT HIS FACE.” 


not lose that consciousness for all the prizes 
of this world. My lord ”—and for the first 
time his voice shook—‘“ in that dock stands 
the woman who should be my wife, and 
beside her stands my son. May they at last 


Reginald Fawley was never disbarred. 
He had been called to plead at a Tribunal 
which knows none of our earthly distinctions, 
but judges all sinners alike—at a Bar of 
Infinite Mercy. 








foolhardy feats 
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O ride down the Capitol steps 
at Washington is no easy feat, 
and the man who does it takes 
his life in his hands. The 
attempt has been made by 
many riders, when the guardians 

of the law were out of the way and condi- 
tions were generally favourable for the exploit, 
but the men who have accomplished it may 
be counted on 
the fingers of 
two hands. It 
is a feat which 
requires a steady 
brain, expert 
knowledge of the 

wheel, and a 
modicum of care- 

as to 
consequences 

all of which 
qualities are de- 
serving of some 
admiration. ‘Two 
of the men who 
have ridden 
down the steps 
are William 

Sheilds and 
William T. 
Robertson. 
Sheilds has 
acquired a wide 
reputation in the 
United States as 

a trick rider. He 
travels under the 
name of “* Rube,” 
and dresses in 
the fashion of 
the “ hayseeds,” 
which is another 
way of terming 
the innocent 
farmers from the 
interior. His 
countrified 
clothes, however, 
do not hide the 
fact that he is one of the most expert riders 
in America. 

There are two frontages to the Capitol, 
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From a) 


known as the “east” and “west” fronts, 
and it was on the west front steps that 
Sheilds rode down. These steep terrace 


steps are seventy-four in number, broken at 





WILLIAM SHEILDS ON HIS PERILOUS RIDE DOWN THE CAPITOL STEPS 
AT WASHINGTON, 


DOLLAR. 


intervals by three landings, the middle land- 
ing being 2oft. wide, and the other two roft. 
wide each. No trifling feat, this! In order 
to get some practice before attempting it, 
Sheilds went to another Government building 
and rode down its steep flight, finding the 
task easy, on account of the absence of land- 
ings, which might pitch him off the steps. 
Then, on April 1st, 1897, accompanied by a 
few friends and 
a_ photographer, 
he prepared to 
descend the steps 
which we see in 
the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

When the 
watchman and 
visitors were out 
of the way, the 
rider sprang into 
his saddle, his 
bicycle resting on 
the edge of the 
steep incline. 
While coming 
down the top- 
most flight he 
lost his pedals, 
and, unable to 
recover them, he 
gripped his 
handle-bars fast, 
and kept his eyes 
fixed on the 
steps before him. 
Down he went 
like a gust of 
wind, and when 
he reached the 
last landing, his 
wheel had 
acquired such 
momentum that 
it leaped over 
the final sixteen 
steps at one 
bound without 
touching one of 
them. Both rider and wheel fell in a heap 
at the foot of the steps, and the spectators 
thought Sheilds was killed. But he had 
escaped without a bruise, and not a bolt. of 
the wheel was loosened, the only injury being 
a twisted handle-bar. 

In 1885, Robertson 


| Photograph 


made his famous 
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WILLIAM T. ROBERTSON WHEELING DOWN THE CAPITOL STEPS. 
From a Photograph. 


descent on an old-fashioned “ Star” machine. 
Robertson was the®champion rider of the 


district wheelmen, and 
ride down the east side 
steps, which number forty- 
two, each 1oin. wide and 
8in. deep. The wheelman 
applied to the authorities 
for permission, but was 
refused, on account of the 
great risk involved. The 
feat, therefore, had to be 
performed in secret; and 
in the dull light of early 
morning, when few were 
stirring and the watchman 
was elsewhere engaged, 
the event came off. When 
the news was circulated, 
astonishment __ prevailed, 
and many people said it 
was impossible of accom- 
plishment. But Robert- 
son had taken the pre- 
caution to bring a photo- 
grapher, and the photo- 
graph which we reproduce 


determined to 





KILPATRICK, THE ONE-LEGGED CYCLIST, ON TOP 
OF THE LAXEY WHEEL. 
From a Photograp*. 
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on this page was a sufficient answer 
to all the talk. 

Another of Sheilds’s remarkable 
feats was performed last year in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He rode downa 
ladder extended from a second-story 
window to the street below. The 
angle was at least sixty degrees, and 
the window out of which he was to 
ride was 24ft. above the pavement. 
Sheilds showed up confidently at 
the window, and his cries to the 
crowd to keep out of his way only 
brought them closer. At a word 
he jumped on his wheel and shot 
down the ladder like a strek. At 
the bottom. a crash came. ‘The 
excited crowd thought he had been 
thrown against the curb and killed, 
but in a second the rider was on his 
feet as lively as a cricket. 

The first man to ride down the 
east steps on a “safety” was 
Charles Kilpatrick, the famous one- 
legged bicyclist. Kilpatrick also 
accomplished the feat of standing 
with his wheel on top of the Laxey 
Wheel, in the Isle of Man. Every- 
body who knows this celebrated 
wheel, which stands over 1ooft. 
high, will appreciate Kilpatrick's 
recklessness. The circumference 


of the wheel is covered with buckets, into 
which the water flows, and one revolution is 
made every 40sec. 


Kilpatrick obtained per- 
mission to have a photo- 
graph taken of himself 
standing on the platform 
at the top of the wheel, 
but this not being exciting 
enough, something more 
daring was planned. The 
cyclist had timed the 
revolutions, and decided 
that he could jump out 
upon the wheel, be photo- 
graphed, and get back 
again within the forty 
seconds, a feat which he 
safely accomplished. In 
the illustration we see him 
standing on the rim of 
the wheel, with his bicycle 
in his hands. It is need- 
less to say that the per- 
formance terrorized the 
onlookers, who thought 
Kilpatrick would be 
dashed to the ground. 


‘Fs 
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Kilpatrick is always risking 
his life at something— but he 
always comes out safely. A 
short time ago, when he was 
in South Africa doing his 
one-legged bicycle act with 
a travelling circus, he made 
bold to climb up an elephant 


and stand on the animal’s 
head. It was a bit risky, for 
not even the trainer knew 


how “Old Ben” would take 
it. But when Kilpatrick got 
his breath, he went one 
better by asking the trainer 


to show “ Ben” the bicycle, 
to see what he would do 
with it. The elephant calmly 


examined the wheel, then 
held it up for closer inspec- 
tion, and, with Kilpatrick on 
his head, was quickly photo- 
graphed by a looker-on. The 
best part of the story is that, 
ever after, when “ Kil” was 
ready to do his wheel-act, “Old Ben ” 


wander off to the place where the bicycles 
Kilpatrick’s 


were kept, and, picking out 


wheel, would hand it to him with a 
trump of joy. 
Now for a word or two about the 


balloonatics. Statistics show that nine 
out of ten aeronauts meet with acci- 
dents. During the season of 1896 no 
fewer than forty-seven aeronauts were 
killed, and in one week during the 
present year seven parachute leapers 
were injured, some fatally. 
Considering, then, the danger of it, 


ballooning may be counted a form of 


foolhardiness. Often, of course, the 
experiments are performed for a scien- 
tific purpose, and science-loving aero- 
nauts cannot be classed with the 
“cranks” who jump off bridges, stand 
on the tops of masts, or swim across 
the Channel for a bet. The most 
recent balloon ascension of any import- 
ance, that of Mr. Charles Pollock, 
from Eastbourne across the English 
Channel, was, it is believed, undertaken 
for the purpose of testing certain appli- 
ances used by Herr Andrée in his late 
trip to the North Pole The element 
of danger was greatly reduced on 
account of the fine weather prevailing 
on October 12th, when Mr. Pollock 


started, and the fine photographs taken 
by 


Mr. Jj. W. Wilks, Eastbourne, 
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KILPATRICK ON THE ELEPHANTS HEAD 


From a Photograph 


would 
coast. 
The Channel 
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MR. CHARLES POLLOCK PREFARING 
ENGLISH CHANNEL, 
From a Photo. by Mr. J. W. Wilka, 





seen until it was about forty 
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and lent to us by Mr. William 
H. Hammond, of the East- 
bourne Gas Works, were 
results of the weather’s bene- 
ficence. In the first photo- 
graph, Mr. Poilock is seen in 
the car of the balloon, ready 
for the ascent, and in the 
illustration at the top of the 
next page the balloon is 
shown after the “let go.” 
The balloon, which was sup- 
plied by Messrs. Spencer and 
Sons, of Holloway, was filled 
by the manager of the local 
gas company, Mr. John Ham- 
mond. It was the aeronaut’s 
intention to land near St. 
Valery, in France, between 
Boulogne and Dieppe, and 
this intention was fulfilled 
almost to the letter. From 
Beachy Head, through the 
powerful coastguard _ tele- 
scope, the balloon could be 
miles off the 


has always been a favourite 








FOR HIS TRIP ACROSS THE 
1897. 
Eastbourne 


OCTOBER 12, 
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MR. POLLOCK BEGINS HIS JOURNEY. 
From a Photo, by Mr. J. W. Wilks, Eastbourne. 


playground of balloonists, but the trips are 
always fraught with great peril. An excellent 
French aeronaut named L’Hoste made the 
trip from France to England several times, 
but finally lost his 
life by drowning 
in the Channel. 
An old aeronaut 
who saw Pollock’s 
ascent volunteered 
the opinion that 
‘with proper care 
and an average 
amount of good 
fortune, the jour- 
neys may be taken 
with great confi- 
dence. But,” he 
added, “even 
under the most 
favourable aus- 
pices, balloon trips 
across the Channel 
will probably never 
become fashion- 
able.” 

Better far is it 
to go off and kill 


THE TIGER FOR 














tigers, for then you have skins to show for your 
pains, and something to be proud of the rest 
of your life. It is no use to scare off young 
and ambitious hunters by enlarging upon the 
perils of tiger-hunting, for these perils can 
hardly be exaggerated; and it is equally 
futile to try to prove to those who are tiger- 
mad, that tiger-killing is among the most 
foolhardy of feats. Space alone forbids us to 
quote the whole of a letter from Mr. C. Allan 
Cooke, descriptive of the hunt in which he 
killed the magnificent tiger shown in the 
illustration below. The hunter, it seems, 
took his station in the jungle near a place 
where the animals came to drink, and after 
a three nights’ vigil in a tree, heard the 
welcome screeching and _ barking of the 
monkeys, which announce the presence of a 
tiger or panther. It proved to be a tiger, but 
he did not stop to drink. Mr. Cooke now 
prepared to shoot. “The tiger,” according 
to the letter, “‘ saw the movement of the rifle, 
and stopped and looked up at me. This 
just gave me my chance, and I took a hurried 
aim and fired The tiger immediately 
bounded off without making a sound; he 
passed straight under my tree and up the side 
nullah to the left, and just as he disappeared 
around the corner I fired the second barrel. 
I thought of course I had missed, and be- 
moaned my bad luck till morning. When it 
was light we got down, and there were spots 
of blood just below the tree, so I knew at 
least my first shot had hit. On_ further 
examination I found that the first shot had 


WHICH MR. C. ALLAN COOKE RISKED HIS LIFE. 
From a Photograph. 
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moment when his parachute 
refuced to work. “ Manya 
time,” said Mr. Spencer, 
lately, “has it happened 
that, for some reason or 
other, the parachute has 
gone back upon me, and ] 
have fallen down like a 
lump of lead, expecting 
every minute to strike the 
earth with a crash—when, 
all of a sudden, like some- 
thing superhuman, the para- 
chute opened and I was 
safe. Atsuch times a man’s 
heart is in his mouth, and 
he makes a vow never to 
go up again if he once 
comes down alive. But you 








PERCIVAL SPENCER HANGING TO THE PARACHUTE. 


From a Photograph. 


knocked it clean over. We followed up his 
blood tracks for a quarter of a mile, and then 
returned to collect all the shikarees before 
going any further.” 

The end of it was that the tiger was dis- 
covered in a deep cave wounded and furious 
with pain. ‘The entrance to the cave was 
long and narrow—a sort of parallel passage 
which could be entered only by sliding at 
full length. Mr. Cooke’s attendants feared 
to enter, with an angry animal at the other 
end to meet them, but the hunter himself, at 
the peril of his life, fearlessly undertook the 
job, and with one shot put an end to the 


can’t resist it—there’s some- 
thing in the air that makes 
you go again.” Mr. Spencer has had many 
hairbreadth escapes, yet he is one of the 
most expert aeronauts in the world. 

Tbe method by which a_ parachute is 
carried with a balloon is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The photograph was 
taken by Mr. James Coster, of Eastbourne, 
and shows the balloon in which Professo 
Baldwin made his ascent at Bexhill on August 
Bank Holiday last year. The balloon is 
rising with the parachute hanging from the 
side, and the method by which Baldwin 





dangerous beast. Several photographs | 
were now taken of the prize, one of | 
which we reproduce. ‘The animal was | 
found to measure oft. 3in. It was also 
found that not one of the early shots 
had missed. 

A page back we shifted from balloons 
to tigers. Now we gracefully shift to 
balloons again. As a matter of fact, a 
man could run on all day telling balloon 
stories, because the dangerous accidents 
which have happened to aeronauts have 
always had interesting tales connected 
with them. The balloon shown at the 
top of this page, for instance—it is a 
slight and weak little thing, and seems 
to be floating peacefully along, without | 
doing any harm to the man hanging at 
the end of its parachute. But an interest- 
ing story hangs to that man. He is 
Mr. Percival Spencer, of the celebrated 
firm of Charles Green Spencer and Sons, 
of 13, Ringcroft Street, Holloway, N., 
and our illustration shows him at a 








empties the balloon is also seen. The 
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BALDWIN'S ASCENT AT BEXHILL. 


Prom @ Photo. by Mr. Jan ea Coster, Last ourve. 
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PROFESSOR REDDISH DIVING FROM. DOVER PIER. 
From a Photo. by Mr. A. L. M. Lefroy. 


aeronaut is seated on a ring attached to the 
ropes, When he is sufficiently high he 
throws his weight on to the ropes of the 
parachute, which throws the balloon on its 
side, the gas rapidly escaping from the open- 
ing at the base. 

In recent years, many attempts have been 
made to add novelty to the parachute 
business, and these attempts have been 
accompanied by increased risks. The latest 
freak, I believe, is to attach a bicycle to 
the parachute, which is opened when the 
aeronaut puts his feet on the pedals of the 
cycle. Professor Balleni is one of the experts 
at this trick, which is always successful with 
the crowd, probably because they reck little 
of the peril involved. 

Dives have always been extremely popular. 
I can remember when “Tommy” Burns 
crowded the Aquarium with people, who 


came for nothing else except to see 
“the great dive.” The man seemed to 
have a charmed life. Then there are 
the jumpers from Brooklyn Bridge, over 


twenty-four of them, and most of them 
dead, who thought that fortune and the 
praise of the multitude lay in store for 
them providing they made the great leap. 
The last of the number was a sailor boy 
named Otten, who struck the water with 


a huge splash, and was gathered in by 
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a tug-boat and arrested for attempted 
suicide. Of course, there are experts 


like Professor Reddish (whose recent dive 
from Dover pier is shown on this page), 
who may reasonably be expected to strike 
the water in the proper fashion and 
come to the surface alive. These men we* 
can admire because of their training and 
fearlessness. But when a man, under the 
influence of drink, makes foolish bets and 
dives, sympathy is lost on him. 

The saddest of all dives was that of 
“Tommy ” Burns, who went into the water 
from Rhyl pier, and came up to die. Burns 
seemed almost without fear. After his 
reputation was made at the Aquarium, he did 
all sorts of queer things, diving from moving 
trains into the Thames, etc., only to end up 
in death. The story of his last dive is too 
well-known to repeat here, but we reproduce 
the only photograph which was taken on 
Burns’s luckless day. 
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BURNS DIVING TO HIS DEATH. 
From a Photo. by Ruane, Rhyl. 











For the Good of the County. 


By Mary ANGELA DICKENS. 





0 
S the long windows of the pretty 
%| country drawing-room a cold 
curtain of whirling white 

7) EN seemed to have been drawn, 
t SS and though it was little past 
three o’clock, it was so dark that the firelight 
had asserted itself and become quite con- 
spicuous. The room was delightfully com- 
fortable, even under these adverse circum- 
stances; thoroughly warm and_ daintily 
luxurious ; and the two women who had 
drawn their cosy chairs close to the fire, and 
turned their backs upon the windows, need 
have been troubled by no conditions of 
the weather. 

The elder of these two women, however, 
was very obviously troubled by something. 


. a AT was snowing hard. Against 
nf ve 
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She was a white-haired lady of majestic 
demeanour ; the velvet and furs in which 
she was arrayed suggested that a pair of 
sleek carriage horses and a tyrant coachman 
were probably in attendance on her, and it 
might have been the thought of these that 
disturbed her. She cast no glance at the 
windows, however; a fact which rather 
negatived this idea. 

Her companion was, as obviously, perfectly 
tranquil and at her ease ; indeed, to judge 


“ THE ELDER OF THE TWO WAS VERY OBVIOUSLY TROUBLED.” 


from her appearance, she was rarely anything 
else. She was not young—perhaps about 
forty ; though it was difficult to know how 
this fact became apparent, unless it was in a 
certain air of aplomb and bright self-posses- 
sion which was characteristic of her. Her 
little figure was still slenderly rounded, her 
pretty hair had no grey thread in it, her face 
and the glance of her well-opened eyes were 
as bright and changeful as those of a girl. 
She was very well dressed, with a certain 
style and finish lacking in her visitor’s gar- 
ments. 

Conversation is not to be conveniently 
sustained by one alone, however bright and 
ready that one may be, and the talk was 
distinctly languishing. The hostess threw 
a side glance of perplexity at her guest, 








put up a prayer for the arrival of tea, and 
tried a new subject. 

“You have your Girls’ Friendly treat on 
New Years Eve, haven’t you?” she said. 
“A Christmas ‘tree, I think it is. You'll 
accept a little subscription from me, won't 
you? May I give it to you now?” 

But even this bait was not wholly success- 
ful. The elder lady smiled vaguely. 

“You are always so kind, Mrs. Awdrey,” 
she said. “I’m sure there is no one I 




















FOR THE GOOD OF THE COUNTY. 


know with so kind a heart as you have.” 
She paused a moment, ard then added, with 
a kind of nervous rush—her majesty was 
evidently a matter chiefly of externals : “ And 
do you know, that is what brings me here 
this afternoon.” 

A laughing comprehension flashed into 
Mrs. Awdrey’s eyes. There was something 
definite, then, at the bottom of her visitor’s 
uneasy silence! She made a quick little 
movement of interest, and said, lightly :--- 

“The Girls’ Friendly, do you mean—or 
my heart ?” 

“Your heart,” responded the other, con- 
fusedly. “ At least my conviction — the 
Christmas season— Mrs. Awdrey, my husband 
and I want you to give us the pleasure of 
your company at dinner on Christmas Eve, 
to meet Sir Thomas Harbord.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence, and 
then Mrs. Awdrey roseimpulsively and began 
to poke the fire. With a nervous flush on 
her face, the other resumed :— 

“Tt is such an unfortunate thing-—it is felt 
all over the neighbourhood to be such an 
unfortunate thing — this — this difference 
between you and Sir Thomas. I feel sure— 
at least, I think—that if you had known 
what it would lead to when you opened the 
question, you—you would have hesitated. 
It’s such a dreadful thing among neighbours, 
you know—a coolness like this. You are 
still comparatively a new-comer, my dear 
Mrs. Awdrey, if you will forgive me for saying 
so 





“‘T see no reason why a new-comer should 
see her land appropriated under her very 


eyes, Mrs. Anstruther,” flashed out Mrs. ° 
Awdrey. 

Mrs. Anstruther visibly quailed. 

“Quite so, my dear—quite so!” she 


agreed, hurriedly. “Of course, I know that 
it’s a very complicated question. And we 
are all so fond of you—I’m sure I don’t 
know how to believe that you’ve only lived 
here five years. And we're fond of Sir 
Thomas, too ; and if you could be brought, 
both of you, not to make a personal affair of 
it —-why, it would be so nice, wouldn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Awdrey had apparently no opinion to 
offer on the subject. She was looking down 
at the fire, half turned from Mrs. Anstruther ; 
and after a moment’s pause the latter con- 
tinued, persuasively :— 

“It always seems to me that Christmas is 
such a good time for anything of the’ sort— 
any little-——reconciliation. It seems to make 
it easier. And I was talking it over with my 
husband the other day, and we mentioned it to 
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the Eliots and the Ferriers, and we decided— 
they deputed me.” 

Mrs. Anstruther was not an observant 
person. She did not see the colour which 
had rushed into Mrs. Awdrey’s face, and she 
was only vaguely aware of the suppressed in- 
dignation contained in the soft tattoo which 
a small foot was playing on the fender. She 
paused, discomfited but unwarned; and 
then she went blundering on again. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any chance of 
the law-suit coming to an end,” she said, “ or 
of its clearing the matter up when it does. 
And it must be quite as uncomfortable for 
you and poor Sir Thomas as it is for all of 
us. Indeed, I can’t help hoping that you 
may be quite glad of the opportunity—it’s 
awkward sometimes to break through these 
things, isn’t it?—and some people think that 
you are gradually letting the matter drop——” 

With a sudden swift movement Mrs, 
Awdrey faced round upon her guest, her face 
glowing, her eyes flashing defiantly. 

“Some people make a mistake, then!” 
she said. She did not raise her crisp tones 
in the least, but they rang with extraordinary 
decision and spirit. “I have not the slightest 
intention of letting the matter drop, and I 
imagine that Sir Thomas Harbord has just 
as little. Iam sorry to disappoint you and 
the other kind neighbours who have taken 
counsel over my affairs”—here the incisive 
voice took a keener edge—‘“‘ but so far from 
being, as you charitably hope, ‘glad of the 
opportunity,’ I must ask you to transfer your 
very kind invitation to some evening’ when 
Sir Thomas Harbord will not be with you ! 
Ah, here is tea! You'll let me give you a 
cup?” 

With the ready tact of a woman of the 
world, Mrs. Awdrey glided smoothly into 
some commonplace chit-chat for the edifica- 
tion of the footman, and gave Mrs. Anstruther 
an excellent cup of tea. But Mrs. Anstruther 
was crushed. She made no aitempt to 
respond to the chit-chat, neither did she 
return to the charge when they were alone 
again. She drank her tea, and was driven 
home, through the snow, an unsuccessful 
woman, in disgrace with her coachman. 

It was all about a few acres of copse-wood ! 
On “the estate known as Whiteladies,” to 
quote the county guide, lived and reigned 
Sir Thomas Harbord, successor to a long 
line of Harbords, who were supposed to 
date from the Conqueror. He had reigned 
for some thirty odd years, having suc- 
ceeded as a youth of little over twenty ; 
and during all those years those acres 
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of copse-wood—called in the neighbourhood 
“the Triangle”—had been unquestionably 
included in the Whiteladies estate. He had 
reigned alone for thirty years, a childless 
widower ; and as he was of a somewhat 
autocratic temper, and his word was law 
made the 


to a great many people, he 
natural mistake of thinking that it was 
law to the world at large. Consequently, 


it was distinctly disturbing to his theory 


STRAND 





MAGAZINE. 


found his advice sound, for it became her 
custom to send for him and take his opinion 
on all questions connected with the manage- 
ment of her property. 

What impulse suggested to Mrs. Awdrey 
that study of old maps and deeds in which 
all the trouble connected with the Triangle 
originated, it would be impossible to say. 
It was probably neither more nor less than a 
spirit of mischief. Sir Thomas Harbord 














of life when the place adjoining White- may have been a trifle too dictatorial in his 
ladies — Temple supervision § of 
Aston — passed -— — * — plans for Temple 
into the possession , | Aston; he may 
of a bright, wilful r my have over -ridden 
little woman, who Yip her inexperienced 
was totally des- ; | wishes with some- 
titute of hereditary , | what too high a 
respect for him | hand. At any 
and his opinions | rate, he received 
Long before there a | a formal letter one 
was any question ‘s | fine day, to the 
of those acres of effect that Mrs. 

'  Awdrey and her 


copse, Sir Thomas 
Harbord had paid 
the tribute of 
many a regretful 
snort to the 
memory of Mrs. 
Awdrey’s deceased 
husband. Tempie 
Aston, in his | 
opinion, needed a 
master, not a mis- 
tress. 

This was what 
he said, not only 
in the privacy of 
his own domain, 
but even, on 
occasion, to Mrs. 
Awdrey herself. 
Nevertheless, it 
may be doubted 
whether he did 
not find a certain amount of spice in the 
process of meeting with contradiction for the 
first time in his life. Mrs. Awdrey, also, 
presumably found a certain amount of enter- 
tainment in correcting the too authoritative 
habits of the county magnate. For if they 
never met without an encounter of some 
sort, there is no doubt that they met often, 
and that neither party seemed to object. Sir 
Thomas drifted into a habit of supplementing 
that lack of a masculine intelligence from 
which, in his opinion, Temple Aston must 
necessarily suffer, from his own store of 
experience. And Mrs. Awdrey apparently 
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“HE FELL INTO A RED-HOT FURY.” 





lawyer had come 
to the con- 
clusion that 
“the piece of 
land known as 
the Triangle ” 
had _ belonged 
originally not 
to Whiteladies 
but to Temple 
Aston, and that 
it had drifted 
’ into the hands 
of the Harbords 
by mistake. 
Sir Thomas 
was a hot-tem- 
pered man, 
more remark- 
able for his kind 
heart than for 
his sense of humour. He fell straightway into 
a red-hot fury, and dispatched a reply con- 
sistent with his frame of mind. Mrs. Awdrey 
had a temper as well as Sir Thomas Harbord, 
*and it took fire at his heat. It is most un- 
likely that she had cared in the least, origin- 
ally, for the ownership of the Triangle. But 
she now decided that the piece of land was 
hers, and that she would have it, at all costs. 
She set to work in an impetuous and high- 
handed fashion to take possession of it, 
and out of a mere wilful freak developed 
one of those breaches which unhinge county 
society. 
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The county was amused, at first. When 
Mrs. Awdrey set up fences about the 
Triangle and Sir Thomas Harbord removed 
them, it smiled broadly. When Sir Thomas 
Harbord planted young trees on the same 
debatable ground, and Mrs. Awdrey had 
them dug up and carted back to Whiteladies, 
it fairly roared with laughter. But as the in- 
evitable law-suit dragged out its weary length, 
and the question proved practically in- 
solvable ; as the obstacle to all social 
functions presented by two county magnates 
who were not on speaking terms became 
increasingly manifest, the county grew grave 
and uncomfortable. It was a worthy county 
—none more so. But it was, perhaps, just a 
trifle slow and heavy in its mental processes. 
It was some time before the position became 
thoroughly clear to it; it was some time 
before it ceased to send the combatants in to 
dinner together, according to its previous 
custom ; before cheery matrons ceased to ask 
Mrs. Awdrey Sir Thomas Harbord’s views as 
to the character of her gardener, and their 
jovial husbands to inquire Sir Thomas’s 
opinion of Mrs. Awdrey’s new carriage horses. 
And when at last the county did grasp the 
situation, its exceeding awkwardness and 
embarrassment on those occasions when it 
found itself, so to speak, between the enemies, 
was not calculated to make matters easier, 
and effectually barred the way to any such 
neutrality of demeanour as time in its passing 
might have brought about. It was quite 
impossible that the foes should ever drift 
back into friendliness. The solicitude of 
the county effectually prevented any such 
proceeding. When once it was thoroughly 
realized that Mrs. Awdrey and Sir Thomas 
Harbord did not speak, the most conven- 
tional observation demanded by the usages of 
society, passing between them, would have 
convulsed the whole neighbourhood. 

A formal reconciliation was, in the eyes of 
the county, the only thing to be hoped for. 
The matter had been discussed again and 
again; and at last, as has been seen, the 
attempt to bring about this desirable end 
was actually made. Everything seemed 
propitious. It was Christmas time, when al® 
the sentimental impulses of good-fellowship 
are astir. From a more practical point of 
view, it was also observed that there had 
recently been a certain suspension of 
hostilities on the battle-field. It was their 
well-intentioned but injudicious use of this 
latter argument which served as the rock on 
which the Anstruthers wrecked the hopes of 
the county. 
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Sir Thomas Harbord had received a visit 
from Mr. Anstruther on the day on which 
Mrs. Anstruther had carried out her mission 
to Mrs. Awdrey; and the counterpart of the 
invitation laid before that lady had been 
extended to her adversary. But the inter- 
view between the men had not passed off so 
peacefully as that between the women. Mr. 
Anstruther, like his wife, had alluded to the 
prevailing idea that the quarrel was wearing 
itself out; and Sir Thomas Harbord had 
fallen there and then intoa towering passion. 
The other man had felt himself righteously 
aggrieved, and the plainest speaking had 
ensued, including such flowers of rhetoric as 
“cursed interference” and ‘confounded 
temper.” Another quarrel was added to the 
difficulties of the county. 

Sir Thomas Harbord, as he took his 
dinner that night, swelling with wrath and 
indignation, was a majestic sight tosee. And 
majestic was he as he strode up and down the 
smoking-room, later on, swearing softly under 
his breath. He was a fine-looking man, 
broad-shouldered, and well-set-up. His blue 
eyes were keen and fiery, and the only signs 
he bore of his age were his white moustache 
and his iron-grey hair. 

“Let it drop!” he said to himself. “I'll 
let them see! What business is it of theirs ? 
She'll never let it drop—confound her obsti- 
nacy—-and before I give in to her I'll see 
her—I’ll see her——I’ll have that brushwood 
cleared out of the cursed place, just to show 
who is master. I'll go down and see about it 
to-morrow.” 

He did not go to see about it on the 
morrow, however. Four or five days elapsed, 
during which he was extraordinarily irri- 
table and hot-tempered. The thought of 
Mr. Anstruther’s invitation evidently rankled 
in his mind, and by Christmas Eve his irrita- 
tion seemed to have worked itself to a 
climax. It was a bright, frosty day, and 
after luncheon he took his stick and set out 


for a walk. He took his way back by a road 
which led past the Triangle, and he 


pursued it with long, vindictive strides. 

The light was changing rapidly as he 
reached the stile which led into the debatable 
land. ‘The misty haze of a winter afternoon 
was gathering, and the little wood loomed 
out of it, gaunt and bare. Sir Thomas 
Harbord got deliberately over the stile, and 
as he did so he became aware of a small white 
object lying on the ground close to the bottom 
step. He stooped, mechanically, to pick it up, 
and as he held it in his hand, it resolved 
itself into a dainty little handkerchief. 
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Sir Thomas stopped short and glared at it. 
At the same time he turned it about with 
curious gentleness of touch until he came to 
an embroidered mark, “M.A.” Sir Thomas 
growled audibly. Of course, the thing was 
no concern of his. If the woman chose to 
come trespassing on his land and dropped 
her handkerchief, she could not expect that 
he was going to take the trouble to return it 
to her. He would just drop it again and let 
it lie. Or should he keep it, after all, and 
send it back with a note informing her that 
trespassers would henceforth be prosecuted ? 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 





her pocket-handkerchief; and to want your 
pocket-handkerchief on a winter’s day is to 
feel yourself distinctly at a disadvantage. 

There was a moment’s blank pause. Then 
Sir Thomas recovered himself. He lifted 
his hat stiffly, put the handkerchief into her 
outstretched hand, and turned away. He 
was acting up to the tradition of the position. 

Women, however, are proverbially careless 
of tradition. He had gone only a few paces 
along the path, when all his instincts of 
courtesy compelled him to stop. 


“Sir Thomas!” said Mrs. Awdrey. She 


That would had applied her 
show them ———— —- —_—____————_ handkerchief 
whether or no ay hastily to her 
he meant to let ’ charming little 
it drop. That | nose, and her 
would let her tone was rather 
know’ whether hurried. It took 
Tom Harbord on several 
was to be shades of 
beaten bya haughtiness as 
woman! He she said — Sir 
walked on ab- Thomas having 
sently, debating returned :— 

the matter with “*T merely 


himself, holding 
the object 
under consider- 
ation on the 
palm of his 
hand. 

‘*May iI 
trouble you for 
my pocket- 
handkerchief, if 
you please ?” 

Sir Thomas 
Harbord started 
as though he 
had been shot. 
Although he 
had perfectly 
understood that 











wish to say. that 
I am happy to 
give you my 
permission to 
walk through 
the Triangle. I 
fear you will 
find the path 
rather out of 
condition.” 
She was very 
small and slight 
to support so 
much dignity, 
and for a 
moment agleam 
of humour lit 
up Sir Thomas’s 
eyes as he stood 








the presence of 
that little hand- 
kerchief implied 
that Mrs. Awdrey had been in the Triangle, 
it had never occurred to him that she might 
be there at that moment. As he raised his 
eyes, with that icy little voice falling on his 
ears, he was confused by his astonishment 
beyond all recollection of trespass. He did 
not even realize that he and his foe were 
face to face for the first time for nearly a year. 

As for Mrs. Awdrey, as she stood before 
him, very pretty, very chilly in demeanour, 
outwardly very self-possessed, she wanted 


“SHE TURNED AND WALKED AWAY” 





looking down 
on her. Then 
she bowed severely, he lifted his hat grimly, 


_and this time she turned and walked away 


towards the stile. 
But Sir THomas was demoralized. tie 
stood for a moment watching her retreating 
figure, and then he strode after her. 
“Pardon me,” he said, distantly. “ But 
since we have met thus I should like to clear 
your mind of a possible misapprehension. 
This con——this preposterous idea of the 
Anstruthers—I beg you to understand dis- 
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tinctly that I had no hand whatever in it. 
It was wholly contrary to my wishes.” 

** And to mine, I assure you.” 

She flushed a little, and she spoke quickly. 
The words were succeeded by a silence, and 
apparently they did not realize that they were 
walking side by side until they found them- 
selves confronted by the stile. Then they 
stopped abruptly and turned each to the 
other. ? 

“T trust you are not going on my 
account ?” 

“Pray do not allow me to drive you 
away !” 

The two speeches were uttered simul- 
taneously, and the pause that necessarily 
followed was somewhat embarrassing. They 
were standing face to face again. Mrs. 
Awdrey recovered herself first. She shivered 
artistically. 

“T’ve been here a long time,” she said. 
“7 came down to see about clearing away the 
brushwood.” 

A gruff ejaculation came from Sir Thomas. 

“You don’t mean that?” he said. “So 
did I!” 

“Really?” 
she returned, 
composedly. “I 
recollect that 
our ideas used 
to coincide.” 

There was 
another pause. 
Mrs. Awdrey 
had solved the 
difficulty of fac- 
ing the foe by 
fixing her eyes 
on the ground. 
Her colour was 
coming and go- 
ing oddly. 

“Mrs. Aw- 
drey,” said Sir 
rhomas, gruffly, 
“after all — 
couldn’t we ar- 
range it?” 

She shook 
her head. 
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“T don’t see how.” 

“T’ll tell you—by George, I will! Look 
here—you say this cursed place belongs to 
Temple Aston. I say it belongs to White- 
ladies. And we are neither of us going to 
give in. Well—let’s join the two places.” 

Mrs. Awdrey did not look up. 

“] don’t see how,” she said again. But 
she said it unsteadily and rather disin- 
genuously, this time. 

Sir Thomas drew a step nearer to her. 

“T think you do,” he said. “ I—used to 
think you were the best little woman in the 
world before this—this confounded bother 
came about. And—lI’m not such an old 
martinet at the bottom. I can’t make 
speeches about it, but—won’t you ?” 

Mrs. Awdrey was tying her pocket- 
handkerchief into knots with the greatest 
industry. 

“T like my own way,” she said, faintly. 

“So do I,” returned Sir Thomas. “ But 
I'll make your way mine, if you'll be my 
wife. If you remain my neighbour, I'll fight 
you to the end—and look what a pother it 
makes for the 
county! Come, 
Mary—say 
yes !” 

She said 
“Yes ”—strictly 
for the good of 
the county, of 
course. 

They dined 
at the Anstru- 
thers that night, 
after all — Sir 
Thomas electri- 
fying that 
worthy house- 
hold by a note 
to his old friend 
sent post-haste 
by a mounted 
groom. 

And the 
peace of the 
county has 
never been 
broken since. 
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The Dreyfus Case. 


HANDWRITING. 


By J. Hott SCHOOLING. 












C3 EADERS Le ae 
SB YH may perhaps recall a set of 
writ A y pesaaps rece 

a &) papers by me on the hand- 
ii writings of famous men: 
MeN Dickens, Gladstone, Carlyle, 
a=— Tennyson, etc. The study of 
handwriting—viewed as a series of little 
gestures of the hand, which are self-register- 
ing in black and white at the moment when 
they are made —is full of interest, and part 
of my work is 

















of degradation on his former captain. But, 
before the play ended, the victim was found 
innocent. 

My client from Paris put into my hands a 
facsimile of the document which practically 
condemned Captain Dreyfus to degradation 
and to imprisonment for life on a charge of 
treason to France—on a charge of selling to 
Germany information about France’s private 
arrangements for a possible war. 





the forming of 
opinions as to the 
authenticity of 
this or that hand- 
writing which is 
submitted to me. 
Lately, a gentle- 
man from Paris 


came to see me 
about the “ Drey- 
fus. case ” — that 


cause célebre of the 


Paris law - courts 
which, in the 
winter of 1894- CFE. puri ‘ 
95, made so great 
a stir in France 


and elsewhere, 
notably in this 
country, where, 
later, a play ‘was 
written and acted 
at the Adelphi, 
based upon the 
Dreyfus case. A 
famous scene in 
this play was where 
the unhappy offi- 
cer was degraded 
in the midst of his 
comrades, by hav- 
ing his uniform 
torn and defaced 
and his sword 
broken across the 
knee of the ser- 
geant deputed to 
carry out the act 
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treason to France. 
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t. —The*incriminpatosy document attributed ;to*Captain’* Dreyfus, said to’ have*been Stdlen fr 
the German Embassy in Paris, and which constituted the charge against Captain Dreyfu- 
Continued on the next page ; for translation see text. 
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Convict Alfred 
Dreyfus, shown 
in No. 4. He, 
or she, is invited 
to study these 
handwritings very 
carefully, pre- 
ferably through a 
magnifier, and to 
form an opinion 
as to whether the 
hand that wrote 
Nos. 1 aud 2 was 
the same hand 
that wrote Nos. 3 
and 4. I may say 
that my opinion 
has been formed, 
written, and sent 
to Paris. 

The limits 
of space prevent 
me from show- 
ing here all the 
documents upon 
which my opinion 
was based. But 
those now shown 
may be taken 
as fairly repre- 
senting the set 
of papers submit- 
ted to me. There 
is the incrimi- 
natory document 
in Nos. 1 and 
2;in No. 3 there 


— 
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>. largern Li, 
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2.—The incriminatory document. 


Also, several letters written by Captain 
Dreyfus before and after his trial were given 
to me, and I was asked to form an opinion 
as to whether Dreyfus did or did not write 
the document which is shown in facsimile 
in Nos. 1 and 2. Other men, in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, in the 
United States, and elsewhere, have also been 
asked for an opinion on this incriminatory 
document, and, to my mind, the case is of 
so much interest and importance that, with 
the sanction of my Parisian client, I am 
now putting the matter before the British 
public. 

Any reader of this paper is invited to 
examine the handwriting of the incriminatory 
document shown in Nos. 1 and 2, and to 
compare it w.th the admitted handwriting of 
Captain Dreyfus shown in No. 3, and with 


the admitted handwriting of ex-Captain and 
Vol. xiv.—99. 


Continued from the preceding page ; for translation see text, 


is a letter written 
by Captain Drey- 
fus to a friend in August, 1893, prior to the 
accusation ; and in No. 4 there is the hand- 
writing of the wretched convict dated 21st 
January, 1895, and written in the French 
convict prison, Saint-Martin-de-Ré All 
these facsimiles are here shown in the same 
size as the originals. 

For the convenience of readers I will now 
give a transcript and a translation of the in- 
criminatory document (see Nos. 1 and 2) :— 

Transcript :—Sans nouvelles m’indiquant que vous 
désirez me voir, je vous adresse cependant Monsieur 
quelques renseignements intéressants. 

I. Une note en le frein hydraulique du 120 et la 
maniére dont s’est conduite cette piéce. 

II. Une note sur les troupes de couverture (quelques 
modifications seront apportées par le nouveau plan). 

III. Une note sur une modification aux formations 
de lartillerie. 

IV. Une note relative 4 Madagascar. 

V. Le projet de manuel de tir de Plartillerie de 
campagne (14 Mars, 1894). 
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And facsimile No. 2 continues : 
Ce dernier document est extrémement difficile a se 
puis lavoir_a ma disposition que 


procurer et je ne 
Le ministére de la guerre en a 


trés peu de jours. 
envoyé un nombre fixe dans les corps et ces corps en sont 
responsibles, chaque officier détenteur doit remettre 
le sien aprés les manceuvres. Si donc vous voulez y 
prendre ce que vous intéresse et le tenir a ma dispo 
sition aprés, je le prendrai. A moins que vous ne 
voulez que je le fasse copier in extenso, et ne vous en 
adresse la copie. 
Je vais partir en manceuvres. 


The preceding is the actual text of this fatal, 
document, of which I 
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Press assumed his guilt before the trial took 
place. The bare idea of a French officer 
selling secret war-information to the hated 
Germans seems to have set French opinion 
ablaze, and indignation at the fact certainly 
prevented the just and fair treatment of 
the accused man. His guilt was at once 
taken for granted in the great eagerness 
to punish somebody. Perhaps Dreyfus was 
guilty, perhaps not, but he was not fairly 
treated by the French Press, and he went 








now give the meaning : 
Translation : Without hav- 
ing heard whether you wish 
to see me, I am now sending 
you interesting infor 
mation. 
I. A note on the hydraulic 


some 


brake, 120, and the way it 
worked. 

(This is a new brake to a cannon 
which had not then come into use ; 
the 120 refers to the diameter 
of the bore of the cannon J.H.S.] 


II. A note concerning the 
covering forces. (Several modi- 
fications will be made by the 
new plan. ) 

Ill. A 
alterations in the 
of the artillery. 

IV. A_ note 
Madagascar. 

V. The rough draft of a 
manual of artillery field prac 
tice. 

This last document is very 
difficult to get, and I can have 
it at my disposal for a few 
days only. The War Office 
fixed number to 
regiments, and 

respon- 
them ; each officer 
being obliged to 


concerning 
formations 


note 


relating to 


has sent a 
the various 
these 
sible for 
having one 
return it after the manceuvres. 
If you would like to make 
extracts of the parts which 
interest you, and will keep 
the manuscript at my dis- 
posal, I will get one. Unless 
you would like me to make a 
copy of it ## extenso, and to 
send you only the copy. 

I am jest off to the man- 


regiments are 





ceuvres, 

Here is a damning 
thing indeed! And this 
traitorous paper was 


found (so the prosecuting 
counsel said) in a waste- 
paper basket at the German Embassy in 
Paris—of all places !—torn into four pieces. 
From the first a storm of public anger and 
indignation arose against Captain Dreyfus, 
and whether he did or did not write 
whole of the French 


this document, the 
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3-—The first page of a letter written by Captain Dreyfus in August, 1893—before he was 
accused of treason to France ; /or trans/ation see text. 


to his trial an already condemned man. That, 
at any rate, is a fact. To some extent this 
injustice was due to the strong anti-Jew feeling 
then widespread in France—and Dreyfus is a 
Jew. 

Before Captain Dreyfus was accused of 
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4.—Part of the first page of a letter written, 21st January, 
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1895, by ex-Captain and convict Alfred Dreyfus, in the French 
Convict Prison of Saint-Martin-de-Ré—after he was degraded and sentenced to imprisonment for life for treason to 


France ; for translation see text. 


having supplied Germany with information, 
the French War Office was aware of a leakage 
somewhere. There are not wanting evidences 
which tend to support the assertion of 
Dreyfus’s friends that he, the Jew, was made 
a scapegoat—but I will not enter into this 
part of the matter, which touches the political 
and racial aspects of this famous case: 
it is the handwriting which claims our 
attention. 

No. 3 is the first page of a letter written in 





August, 1893, by Captain Dreyfus to a friend. 
He says :— 
( Translation. ) 
My DEAR PAUL, 

We shall be very glad to see you next Friday; 
you will then bring us all the recent news. But you 
come a little late for me to go to London with you ; 
as a matter of fact, I must be in Paris next Monday ; 
now, leaving Berok [?] on Saturday, this will give me 
only the Sunday in London, which I think too short 
a while, especially considering English orthodoxy. 


And a transcript of No. 3 will be useful to 
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readers who intend to accept my invitation 


to study the handwritings of all these 
facsimiles :- 
Transcript of No. 3: Mon cher Paul,—Nous 


serons trés heureux de te recevoir Vendredi prochain ; 
tu nous apporterai en méme temps des nouvelles toutes 
fraiches. Mais tu arrives un peu tard pour que je 
puisse t'accompagner a Londres ; il faut en effet que je 
sois Lundi prochain a Paris; or en partant Samedi 
de Berok [?], cela me ferait seulement la 
journée de Dimanche a Londres, ce qui me _parait 
insuffisant, surtout etant donnée l’orthodoxie Anglais.” 


I vasser 


Guilty or innocent, Dreyfus, 
at his trial and before his trial, would 
have been glad to have in Paris some- 
thing of our “ English orthodoxy,” applying 
orthodoxy (orthodox from orthos, right, and 
doxa, opinion), or right opinion, to the treat- 
ment of a man accused of serious crime, and 
so abstaining from condemnation defore trial 
of the accused man. 

Facsimile No. 4 is part of the first page of 
a letter written by the convict Alfred Dreyfus 
to a near relative on 21st January, 1895, in 
the prison of Saint-Martin-de-Ré. Here is a 
translation : 

How thou must suffer! The tragedy whose victims 
we are is truly the most frightful of this century. To 
have everything—happiness, a future, a charming 
home—and then, suddenly to be accused and con 
victed of a monstrous crime ! 

Ah! the wretch who has thus thrown dishonour 
into a home should rather have killed me, for then I 
should have been the only sufferer. 

This sad letter covers four closely-written 
pages. Another passage reads : 

But what do I pray for night and day? 
Justice. 

Are we in the nineteenth century, or have we gone 


Poor wretch ! 


Justice, 
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back into the past for several hundreds of years? Is 
it possible that innocence be unrecognised in an age 
of light and truth ?—truth that I seek ; I ask for no 
mercy, but I demand that justice which is the right of 
every human being. 
* 7 « ° * 

Give me news of all ours, embrace all my friends, 

I dare not speak of my darling children. 
™ 4g 7 . ALFRED. 

The transcript of No. 4 is :— 
Comme tu dois souffrir!—le drame dont nous 
sommes les victimes est certainement le plus épouvant- 
able de ce siécle. Avoir tout pour soi, bonheur, 
avenir, intérieur charmant, et puis tout a coup, se 
voir accusé et condamné pour un crime monstrueux ! 
Ah le monstre qui a jeté ainsi le déshonneur dans 
une famille aurait mieux fait de me tuer, au moinsil 
n’y aurait que moi qui aurait souffert. 

Dreyfus the Jew had not justice. He was 
a condemned man from the moment when 
the crime of which he was accused became 
known to the French nation, to the moment 
when his terrible sentence of degradation 
and life-imprisonment was spoken to Dreyfus, 
Captain in the honourable army of France. 
Of mercy, all that he has had is the loaded 
pistol which has been placed on the ledge in 
his cell. He says he will not use it—yet— 
although he longs to, for Dreyfus believes 
in his own innocence, and so do others, 
while many more are anxious that at least 
this poor wretch should have a fair trial, 
which he most surely did not have three 
years ago. ‘There is a tragedy in the pen- 
strokes on these pages, and they are perhaps 
silent witnesses to a most tragic and awful 
blunder. Perhaps this grim drama of real 
life will end as did the sham one at the 
theatre-—who knows ? 

































A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


ESSHE little house that, like a 
lamb strayed from the flock, 
lay far behind the other houses 
in the village, belonged to 
Master Andrew. The house 
as well as the trade had de- 
scended through three generations. Andrew 
was a shoemaker, like his father and grand- 
father, and on his father’s death had married 
a peasant maiden. 

Alas! for Andrew, another shoemaker 
settled in the village. He had learnt his 
craft abroad, and was far more skilful than 
our villager. Andrew’s trade departed, and 
he was glad to gain a scanty livelihood by 
patching shoes for the peasants. 

Want pressed sorely on the little house- 
hold, especially as there were six little 
mouths to feed. But poverty did not drive 
out peace or happiness. The boys and girls 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


grew up strong and rosy. George, the 
eldest, helped his father, and was quite 
clever at putting in a patch. Katie assisted 
her mother. The younger children brought 
wood from the forest, and were useful in 
many ways. 

Christmas was approaching. The snow 
lay thick on the ground. In Andrew’s 
house there were no Christmas preparations. 
Father and son plied their trade by the 
feeble light of the oil lamp. — The girls sat 
spinning beside their mother. The younger 
children, in charge of the second boy John, 
sat round the hearth cracking nuts. 

Andrew whistled softly while the mother 
told the listening children how Christmas 
was celebrated in the town, of the fair 


with its thousand attractions and beautifully 
decorated fir-trees. 
Then Andrew exclaimed : 


“There are 
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hundreds of firs outside; perhaps 
forester will let us cut down some to sell.” 

The family applauded the idea. Early 
next morning Andrew sought the forester, 
and soon returned, bringing the written 
permission. 

“Quick, boys,” cried he, “run and ask 
your cousin the miner to lend us his large 
hand-sledge.” 

Away ran George and John. Their father 
sharpened the large axe whilst the mother 
prepared the breakfast. The boys quickly 
returned with the sledge, and, breakfast 
over, set out with their father for the forest. 

Heavily bent the snow-laden branches ; 
still and awesome was the white, silent forest ; 
weirdly rose the old, black tree-trunks from 
out the white landscape surrounding them ; 
bravely the three toiled through the deep 
snow. 

At length Andrew halted before a spot 
where stood innumerable dwarf firs that 
seemed to grow expressly for Christmas-trees. 
The strokes of an axe were heard and a little 
tree fell, shaking the snow from its dark green 
branches. Gleefully the boys placed it in 
the sledge. A second followed. 

“Give me the axe, father; let me try,” 
cried George. His father handed it, and 
with skilful strokes the boy felled the third 
tree. “ Listen, father,” he continued ; “there 
is plenty of work waiting you at home, and 
very little time to finish it. You go home; I 
will fell the trees while Jack loads the sledge. 
When it is full we will return.” 

His father agreed. “ Be careful,” said he ; 
“the axe is sharp. And do not overload the 
sledge!” Then he left them. 

“Do not stay late!” he called, looking 
back. 

“ Very well, father,” cried George, with 
uplifted axe. 

Warmed by their work, the boys heeded 
neither wind nor snow. ‘The fallen trees 
breathed forth a fragrant perfume ; their ice- 
bound branches drooped sorrowfully as though 
grieving to leave their forest home. 

Their work ended, the boys harnessed 
themselves to the sledge and started for 
home. Just as they regained the tall fir 
George stopped, exclaiming: ‘“ The axe!” 

Yes, the axe! It had been left behind. 
They could not return without that. A 
moment George hesitated; then he said: 
“Wait a bit, Jack. I will run back for the 
axe. 


the 


I know just where it is.” 

Away he ran, calling as he went: “Stay 
with the sledge, Jack.” 
Jack watched till he was out of sight; 
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then, weariness overpowering him, he sat 
down on the sledge. Pushing the branches 
aside, he saw something shine. It was the 
axe! Seizing it, he ran after his brother, 
calling: “George! George!” No answer. 
He turned slowly back and seated himself on 
the sledge with the axe on his lap. 

Meanwhile, George searched anxiously, 
but found no axe. Darkness crept on, and 
with heavy heart he returned to the sledge. 
John was still there, but he had fallen asleep. 
The axe lay in the snow. George picked it 
up, then shook his brother, but, to his 
dismay, Jack would not wake. He half- 
opened his eyes, muttered some unintelligible 
words, and then fell back asleep. George 
let him sleep, and tried to draw the sledge 
by himself; but it would not stir. 

Anguish and terror now overcame the 


poor boy. What could he do? Where 
obtain help? He feared Jack would be 
frozen. Suddenly a light shone in the dis- 


tance. He ran towards it, and found to his 
astonishment that it proceeded from the old, 
ruined castle. He climbed to the window, 
and the strange sight that greeted him made 
him for a moment forget his trouble. 

In the centre of the hall burned a large 
fire ; over it was a vat-shaped vessel that sent 
forth spicy odours. All around hundreds of 
tiny forms were working busily. On one side 
sat many little men, some sewing garments 
of glittering tissue, others making beautiful 
little shoes. And they worked so swiftly. 
Husch! husch! a coat, cap, or shoe was 
finished, and flew away to the piles of 
garments standing beside the little workers. 

At the farther end of the hall, cooks were 
making cakes, which, when baked, they carried 
two by two on small white boards to a hole 
in the wall that evidently led to the dwarfs’ 
store-cupboard. Two little men, mounted 
on stones, stirred the vat with long wands. 

“They will certainly enjoy their Christmas,” 
thought George, sniffing the spicy odours. 

But a new-comer appeared. He was also 
a dwarf, but different from the others in dress 
and appearance. He wore a green hunting- 
dress made from the wings of earth-beetles ; 
a hat of like colour adorned his head; his 
hair and beard were long. At his side hung 
a gold hunting-horn. Majestic he stood 
amidst the workers, who saluted him respect- 
fully. Raising his eyes, he beheld the 
intruder, and his glance was one of anger. 

George sprang down, but, quick as light- 
ning, the gnome climbed through the opening 
and stood before the terrified boy. The 
same moment the fire was extinguished, the 























bustle ceased, and the castle stood silent and 
dark in the snowy forest. 

“How dare you spy out our secrets?” 
cried the angry little man. 

George raised his fur cap. “ Honoured 
sir,” said he, “I came not to spy, but to 
implore your aid.” 

His politeness soothed the enraged gnome ; 
he inquired the cause of distress, and when 
told, said: “ Lead me to the sledge. I will 
see if I can help you.” 

George ran quickly forward, followed by 
the little man, and soon reached the sledge. 
John still slept. His face and hands were 
icy cold. In terror George shook him. 
Raising his horn, the gnome blew a long, 
shrill blast, and instantly gnomes arose 
from behind every tree, 
mound, and bush. 

He gave his com- 
mands in a strange, 
lisping speech. The 
gnomes hastened away, 
but speedily returned 
with a jug, which they 
handed to their lord. 
Mounting the sledge, 
the gnome poured its 
contents between the 
lips of the sleeping 
boy, who immediately 
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““ THE GNOME POURED ITS CONTENTS BETWEEN 
THE LIPS OF THE SLEEPING Boy.” 


awoke, and stared wonderingly at the strange 
company. 

George quickly explained what had hap- 
pened, adding that he owed his life to the 
gnome’s kind care. John thanked the little 
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man, and declared he never felt better in 
his life. 

Then the gnome questioned them about 
their family, and learning that they would 
have no Christmas rejoicings, bade them 
bring their brothers and sisters to the old 
castle and join the gnomes’ Christmas feast. 

The boys joyfully agreed and, thanking 
him for his kind invitation, turned to depart. 

“Stay,” said the gnome; “mount the 
sledge and hold each other tight!” He 
then ordered his servants to drag them to the 
last tall fir. The boys mounted. A hundred 
gnomes harnessed themselves to the sledge, 
and away they went, swift as the wind. That 
was a ride! They had barely started ere 
their father’s house was in sight ; the sledge 
stopped, and the 
gnomes vanished. As 
they clambered down 
their father came 
towards them. 

“How could you 

Wil stay so late?” he 
pil/|j, asked. “ Your mother 
“is. very anxious and 
vexed that I left you.” 

They entered the 
cottage. Supper was 
ready, but they could 
eat nothing until they 
had related their 
strange adventure. 
Their father shook his 
head. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, 
“T knew the gnomes 
haunted the old castle, 
but I have never seen 
them ; still, George is 
a Sunday child, and 
might well see things 


that are hidden from 
others.” 

“Of course, they 
must go,” said the 


mother, “or the little 
people will be angry 
and do us harm.” 
The following morning Andrew, with a 
horse and cart borrowed from the miner, 
drove his Christmas-trees to the town. All 
the children ran out to see the cart loaded, 
and when it drove away they followed. 
Passing through the village, other children 
joined them, forming quite a procession. 

At the end of the village Andrew stopped, 
saying, “ Run back to school now, children ; 
and you, George, make haste with your 
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The little crowd turned back, 


mending.” 
burden went 


and the cart with its green 
briskly forward. 

Reaching home, George worked indus- 
triously for some hours. Then shouts and 
laughter attracted him. He looked out. 
Beneath the tall fir the school-children were 
heaping up the snow. 

“Ah, a snow-man!” he exclaimed. “I 
must help!” Away flew the boot with its 
half-finished patch, and away sped the little 
cobbler to join the laughing throng. Merry 
were the workers and loud their shouts as 
George, mounted on his shoemaker’s stool, 
placed the snow-man’s head upon his 
shoulders ; and there the giant stood, tall 
and threatening as a winter god. 

Then the children joined hands and 
danced round him, singing merrily, heedless 
of the icy blast that blew sharply against their 
laughing faces. Soon George returned to 
work ; the others ran back to school, and 
his frozen Majesty stood solitary and for- 
saken. 

When the moon rose behind the forest, 
bathing the snow-clad world in her silver 
light, George’s boot had long been finished, 
the shoemaker slept beside his sleeping family, 
and in the box with the Sunday clothes lay a 
little leather purse filled with silver coins that 
he had brought back from the town. 

The longed-for night arrived, and at the 
first blast of the golden horn that was to 
summon them to the feast, the children, 
dressed in their Sunday clothes, hastened to 
the forest. 

Beneath the tall fir they paused in amaze. 
The snow-man reared his hoary head on 
high. But on his arms and shoulders, and 
on every branch of the fir, sat the gnomes 
who had come to guide their little guests 
through the forest. 

Climbing swiftly down, they tripped lightly 
before the children. Gaily the girls’ red 
frocks fluttered above the white snow ; 
merrily the silvery laugh of the children 
rang through the silent forest. 

When they reached the castle it was ablaze 
with light, whilst all around the tall firs, like 
giant Christmas-trees, were bright with 
various coloured stars. 

They crossed the threshold to the sound of 
a million tinkling bells. Within all was light 
and glittering splendour. The ground and 
walls were covered with soft green moss, 
spangled with violets cut from amethysts and 
sapphires, whilst the carnations and snow- 
drops glistening between were cut from rubies 
and pearls, their tiny leaves shedding forth 
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rays of dazzling light. A large sun, formed 
of carbuncles and diamonds, shed over all a 
light brighter than day. The children 
believed it a real sun and the flowers real 
flowers. Beneath stood a gigantic fir, its 
topmost branches almost touching the sun, 
and seeming every moment as though they 
would burst into flames. Showers of sparks 
fell from the sun and, resting like stars on 
every needle-pointed leaf, there sparkled and 
glittered. 

On the branches hung every imaginable 
fruit, from the tiniest berries to the golden 
pineapple, all made and moulded with 
exquisite skill of sugar-pastry; no confec- 
tioner could have fashioned them more 
beautifully than had the little fingers of the 
gnome-cooks. All around fluttered butter- 
flies, dragon-flies, and cockchafers, whom the 
gnomes had woke from their winter sleep, 
and who, placed in this beauteous garden, 
believed that spring had really come, and 
dived into the petals of the glittering flowers 
or stole the sweetness from the sugar fruits. 

The children moved about on the tips of 
their toes, holding each other’s hands, and 
murmuring, “ How beautiful! Oh, how 
beautiful!” Their guides had departed, and 
save for the butterflies and cockchafers they 
were alone. The stillness and splendour 
almost took away their breath. 

Strains of sweet music broke the silence ; 
nearer and nearer it came, louder and louder 
it swelled, as, two by two, a train of little 
musicians in glittering doublets, blowing and 
fiddling on tiny instruments, passed through 
a slit in the wall and formed a circle round 
the tree. 

Little men with long beards followed, and 
after them came the King, in whom George 
recognised his friend with the golden horn. 
Beside him walked the Queen, closely veiled. 
Both wore gold mantles ornamented with 
precious stones, and had crowns of flame on 
their heads. Next came many old men in 
gold robes. These wore red caps, and were 
evidently ministers of state, they looked 
so grave and thoughtful. 

Then followed shining carriages drawn by 
rats and moles. In these sat the gnome 
ladies, all veiled. A gnome coachman sat on 
each carriage, and a gnome footman stood 
behind. 

The King and Queen ascended a mossy 
eminence, on which stood two gold thrones. 
The ladies alighted from their carriages, which 
drove slowly away. 

Then the King made a long speech. The 
children could not understand a word, but it 
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must have been very touching, for many of 
the ladies, and even the beautiful little 
Queen, wept with emotion. 

The speech ended, the 
musicians broke forth into 
joyous strains, the gnomes 
sported merrily, and grove 
and grotto re-echoed with 
gay laughter. | 
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The King approached 
the children and asked 
kindly how they liked it. 
At first, respect for the gold 


mantle, the crown, and 
the speech, kept them silent ; but at length 
George stammered forth: “It is beautiful 


'” 


above measure, beautiful as Heaven 

Meanwhile the cooks ran about, carrying 
beautiful cakes and goblets of rosy wine. 
The gnomes did ample justice to the fare. 
The children enjoyed it xceedingly, although 
the bites and sups were very small. The 
dwarfs then climbed the Christmas-tree and 
threw the fruit to the ladies. This caused 


much merriment. The children had their 
Vol. xiv.--100. 


“THE PROCESSION.” 


stepped from behind the trees. 
waited there the whole time, and tried on all 
sides to enter the castle, but in vain. 
anxiety had grown intense, and he rejoiced 
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share, and when they could eat no more 
the King made them fill all their pockets. 
At length, being tired, they wished to 
return home. 

“Yes,” said the King, “it is time 
you departed, for at midnight we 
return to our home beneath the earth. 
See, our sun grows pale; it bids us 
part. Yet first take these in memory 
of our feast.” And he handed each 
child a pretty, covered basket. “There 
are little presents inside,” he said, 
smiling; “use them well, and they 
will bring you happiness all your life 
long.” 

Paler and paler grew the sun. The 
musicians departed, playing a sad 
and plaintive melody. The children 
would have liked to open their 
baskets, but politeness forbade. 





Instead, they thanked the King for his kind- 
ness, wished him good-night, and were led 
by him from the castle. 


As they crossed the threshold their father 
He had 


His 
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“HE HANDED EACH CHILD A PRETTY, COVERED BASKET." 


to see them return in safety. Taking the 
two youngest children in his arms, he 
hastened home, followed by the others. 

On their way they told of all the music 
and splendour, and their father marvelled, 
for he had heard no music and seen no light. 
To his eyes the castle and the forest trees 
were black and gloomy as heretofore, But 
thus it is ever. The older folk gaze into 
the world with troubled eyes, and thus 
see only darkness and gloom, where to 
the children’s eyes all is light, happiness, 
and joy. 

In the baskets a fresh surprise awaited 


them. They contained neither gold nor 
precious stones, only pretty little tools, 
dainty, and bright as playthings. George 


and Paul each received every requisite for 
a shoemaker’s trade. John and Karl a 
tailor’s scissors, needle, and thimble. Katie 
and Christel had each a spinning-wheel. 

The children laughed at the droll little 
presents, but their parents understood the 
deeper meaning that lay hidden beneath 


the apparent pleasantry, for they knew that 
the gnome is a friend to the industrious 
worker, and makes his work to prosper. 


Years passed. A stately mansion with 
cowshed and pigsty replaced the shoemaker’s 
cottage. Andrew and his wife were the 
richest people in the village. 

This they owed to their children’s industry, 
or rather to the gnome’s presents, for the 
brothers and sisters always used the tools 
the King had given them. George and Paul 
were celebrated shoemakers, and did work 
enough for four; John and Karl were first- 
class tailors ; whilst Katie and Christel were 
famed throughout the land for their beautiful 
spinning. 

The villagers said Andrew must have found 
a treasure whilst taking his Christmas-trees 
to market; but the shoemaker and his 
family knew better, and when seated in their 
new mansion they often spoke with grateful 
remembrance of the “Gnome’s Christmas 
Feast.” 











Curtostties. 
[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


SOME QUEER SEED-PODS. a ae ia ES oR Xf eel OT 
The Rev. Arthur East, of 7a : 
Southleigh Vicarage, Witney, 
Oxon, writes as_ follows: 
‘*These things are not the 
pitiful remnants of an ap- 
palling tragedy enacted in 
China, nor are they the 
skulls of victims of the blood- 
thirsty King of Benin. They 
are, strange to say, merely 
the seed-pods of the common 
snapdragon impaled upon 
ordinary darning needles!” 
Certainly these horticultural 
curiusities do look a little 
gruesome at first sight. 


A REMARKABLE BASKET. 

When the first great sus- 
pension bridge was to be 
built across the Niagara 
gorge, the authorities sought 
for something to aid in its 


oe a a 





Society of Buffalo, New York. The 
photo. was sent in by Mr. Orrin E, 
Dunlap, of Niagara Falls, New York. 





A PECULIAR DINNER. 

We are indebted for this photo. to 
Mr. R. Caldwell, of the Zambesi Indus- 
trial Mission. It seems there was at the 
Mitsidi Station a very truculent and pug- 
nacious ox. Besides being dangerous, it 
could not be broken in to work ; so it was 
killed in order to provide a great Christmas 
dinner for the Mission school-children. 
The photo. shows upwards of one hundred 
children enjoying this very interesting feast. 
Portions of rice were served with the 
meat, and the dinner was given in the 
open air. It will be seen that the young 
diners are not encumbered with much 
construction. Finally [ee 6oclothing ~by reason of the sweltering 
a basket and cable oa . f Christmas heat of Central Africa. 
way were decided on. : 
The engineer was for 
having a basket of 
iron, and in order to 
settle the shape of this 
curious conveyance the 
contractor and engineer 
simply put their old- 
fashioned rocking 
chairs together, and in 
this way designed the 
basket. The great 
bridge was then built 
with itsaid. A fine new 
steel arch has now taken 
the place of the old 
bridge, but the basket 
itself is preserved among 
the curiosities in the 
rooms of the Historical 
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Most missionaries belong- 
ing to the great English 
missionary societies are now 
provided with cameras, and 
they are thus enabled to 
send to head-quarters many 
delightfully quaint little 
photos., of which the pair 
here reproduced are delight- 
ful examples. They were 
taken by the late Rev. J. P. 
Nickisson, of the Church 
Missionary Society, and 
were kindly forwarded to us 
by his brother, the Rev. 
Ernest Nickisson, of Mar- 
gate. Themissionary’s dog 
one day came upon a big 
enamelled iron jug full of 


milk, and into this she incautiously thrust her 
head with great force. She drank steadily for 
some time, and then wishing to breathe more 
freely, and look round generally, she tried to 
withdraw, but found it impossible. The noise 
the dog made attracted the notice of Mr. J. P. 
Nickisson, who photographed the comical in- 
cident before releasing the dog. The second 
photo. is particularly funny. After many strug- 
gies, the dog has sat down in sheer despair with 
the big milk-jug wedged firmly on her head. 


*~ 
“WAITING FOR THE AIN” 

This photo. represents a scene on Sullan- 
gunge Railway Station—a little wayside 
station in India. The people are waiting 
for the train to return home. The Indian, 
it seems, thinks nothing of coming on to 
the platform three or four hours before 
the train is due, and then he or she sits 
down and talks or smokes a hookah, pre- 
cisely as though it were a friend’s house, 
instead of a remote railway station. This 


is an apt illustration of the very leisurely way in 
which the Oriental orders his life. 


A SURPRISING PRAYER-BOOK. 


This is a very remarkable curiosity, the photograph 
of which was sent in by the Rev. W. Dallow, of Upton, 
Birkenhead. ‘‘ This remarkable book of (un)Common 
Prayer,” writes Mr. Dallow, ‘‘is really a tin spirit 
flask, neatly covered in morocco and with a gilt edge ; 
it holds about half a pint. As will be seen in the photo. 
the upper end slides out, and the cork can then be 
removed. It belonged to a woman who was returning 
from a prayer-meeting in Liverpool last Jnly ; and as 
she rolled somewhat in her gait, the lady must have 
derived no small comfort from the ‘ book.’” 
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A WONDERFUL “ MAN” STEAM ENGINE. 

Mrs. L. Heathfield, of 2, Campden Grove, 
Kensington, writes as follows: ‘* I am sending 
you a photo. which you may think worthy of a 
place among your ‘ Curiosities.’ My brother 
sent it from the United States nearly thirty 
years ago. I think it must represent one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, steam carriage 





A CURIOUS VISITOR ON BOARD SHIP. 

In the foreground of the above photo. a passenger will be 
seen seated, whilst on his head is perched a small bird ; this 
is a land bird, which flew on to the deck of the steamer when 
the latter was some 300 miles from the coast of Labrador, 
The bird remained on board several days, perching first on 
one passenger’s head and then on another. It became so 
tame that it was fed daily from the hands and even the mouths 
of the passengers. We are indebted for the photograph to 
Mr. H.-G. Armstrong, of Heathcote, Wellington College, 
Berks. 





From a Photo. by Geo. O. Bedford, Newark, N.J. 






ever used.” The idea is a very extraordinary 
one, but the mechanism would appear to be far 
too complex to allow of satisfactory working. 







A FREAKISH SKETCH. 

The accompanying rough sketch of a horse’s 
head was sent us by Miss M. S. Gladstone, of 
Woolton Vale, Liverpool. ‘‘ Turn the sketch 
upside down,” says Miss Gladstone, ‘‘and it 
immediately appears to be a small, fat pug 
dog, smoking a little pipe, and attached by a 
strap toa broken stump. The design is both 
accidental and original.” Certainly this is one 
of the most peculiar instances of this kind of 
thing that we 
have yet seen. 


















A PETROLEUM TANK FIRED BY LIGHTNING. 

This is a remarkably impressive photograph by Mr. W. T. 
Tilton, of the Prairie Depét, Ohio, U.S.A. The photograph 
represents the destruction of no less than 35,000 gallons of 
crude petroleum, which was stored in an enormous steel tank b 
at North Lima, Ohio. The most remarkable thing about this L 









extraordinary conflagration is that it was due entirely to the 
lightning that played about it during a great storm. 
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THREE WONDERFUL CARVED COCOA. 
NUTS. 


These three heads were each fashioned 
from a single cocoa-nut—with the fibre on, of 
course—by convicts in the Andaman Islands. 
They were then packed in straw in a wooden 
box and left there a month before being 
removed. When this was done, the middle 
head was found to have thrown out a shoot 
over a foot long, with leaves completely formed ! 
This gave the face, which already wore a 
queer smile, a most uncanny appearance. 
The sprout had sapped up all the milk, and 
could not therefore live long. The photo, 
was taken by Lieut. H. S. Alexander, and 
was sent in by Captain R. H. Dewing, of 
the 16th Madras Soketey, Rangoon, 
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A PRIVATE “ JUBILEE 


These two photos. were sent in by Mr. Henry D. 
Roberts, of St. Saviour’s Public Library, S.E. They 
represent a complete Jubilee procession, made with 
the idea of interesting the younger members of her 
family, by Mrs. McCosh, of Burnside, Rutherglen, 
near Glasgow. The idea was to give the little ones a 
procession of their own. There was the Queen in 
her carriage ; and any number of Princesses, drawn 
by prancing horses, the latter being ridden by 
correctly-dressed postilions. Festoons of daisies and 


PROCESSION.” 

buttercups were hung from pillars fitted into clothes- 
props, the latter duly swathed in bunting. The 
figures in the procession were all dolls, designed and 
made by Mrs. McCosh herself. The crowd consisted 
of over 150 dolls, all dressed differently. So striking 
was the result that visi me from far and near to 
inspect the ‘‘ Procession,” although it was originally 
intended merely to interest and amuse young children. 
The very uniforms of the officers and Court officials 
were correctly copied. 














EFFECTS OF HEAT AND COLD. 

These two photos. represent two vastly different 
results, brought about respectively by a very hot day 
and a very cold night. The photo. on the left-hand 
side shows a candle which was 
melted by the heat, on June 
19th last. Mr. J. Francis 
Allen, writing from the Priory, 
Repton, says: ‘‘ The candle 
was standing in a bedrvom at 
this school. It went on droop- 
ing until, as you can see for 
yourself, it could droop no 
more.” The second photo. was 
sent in by Mr. W. A. Stanford, 
of lleathfield, near Alfreton. 


“ec 
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** This photo.,” he writes, 





one of a bottle which was left all right over night, and 
was found next morning just as represented in the 
print.” The cork seems to have been forced out, and 
as the liquid bubbled up it appears to have frozen. 
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A MYSTERIOUS RAT IN A WATER-BOTTLE. 

This remarkable photograph was taken by Mr. 
G. Macrone, in Mandala House, British Central 
Africa. The water-bottle was placed on a table as 
usual before retiring for the night. In the morning 
Mr. Macrone discovered this curious-looking rat at 
the bottom of the bottle. How the creature got there 
is a mystery; it could not have climbed up on the 





outside, because the water-bottle was standing quite 
apart from anything else on the table. It was only 
with the greatest care and difficulty that the rat was 
liberated from its strange prison, when it seemed 
none the worse for its mysterious adventure. The 
photograph was sent in by Mrs. L. Macrone, of 13, 
Millbrae Crescent, Langside, Glasgow. 








ASTONISHING PHOTOGRAPHIC FREAK. 

The original photo. from which the accom- 
panying illustration was reproduced was sub- 
mitted by us to various photographic experts, 
but none can account for it in a satisfactory 
way. Mr. George E. Neeves, of Cromer 
Lodge, Birdhurst Road, South Croydon, 
writes as follows: ‘* This is a print of a 
photo. taken by me at New Quay, Cornwall, 
It was taken on a Paget plate, with two 
seconds’ exposure, and, to my knowledge, the 
horse dii not move, yet he is only represented 
as having three legs. It cannot have been a 
fault in the plate, because all the details of the 
wheel are given. It is altogether the most 
curious photographic mystery that I have ever 
known.” It is clear that the leg could not have 
been moving, because such movement could not 
have failed to shake horse and trap and to blur 
the distinctness of the image, especially as the 
photograph was not an instantaneous one, but 
taken with the comparatively long exposure of 
two seconds. Is there any of our readers who 
can solve this problem ? 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE IN INDIA. 


Mrs. Carey writes from the 
Baptist Mission at Barisal, in 
Jengal: “‘Every year kind 
friends in England send our little 
girls Christmas presents. These 
are usually arranged on a table, 
and given away Christmas 
afternoon. This year, however, 
we thought it would be nice to 
have a Christmas tree, so when 
the girls had gone off to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s compound for a mid- 
day feast, we got the whole thing 
done. A huge branch of fir was 
broken from a tree and stuck in 
the ground a little away from the 
Fancy a Christmas tree 
in the open air with a blazing sun 
pouring down onit! We worked 
hard to get the tree dressed before 
the children came back, though it 
made us pant and perspire. There 
were dolls, big and little, fancy 
needle-cases, bracelets, 
and pretty clothes. The baskets 
on the ground contain oranges 
and native The. girls 
fairly screamed with surprise and 
udelight when they came hack.” 


on 


house. 


boxes, 


sweets. 


HAT PIERCED BY A ROCKET-STICK 


This photo. represents a very curious accident. The 
photo. was sent in by Mrs. E. J. Damant, of Born 
holm, Cowes. In her letter the lady says that the 
accident occurred one night when a big firework 
display’Was being given in the beautiful Isle of Wight 


town. ‘* My nursemaid was watching the fireworks 














on the parade, when suddenly a rocket-stick descended 
with great force and passed clean through the brim of 
her hat, causing, however, no other damage, save a 
slight abrasion of the face.” Considering the vast 
crowds present at firework displays, the wonder is that 
serious accidents do not frequently occur. 


BROKEN GLASS EXTRAORDINARY. 
This photo. comes from the Davey Photo. Company 


of Honolulu. It seems that a young lady artist in the 
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Davey Gallery was employed on some iridium pictures 
when she was startled by a loud report. Upon in- 
vestigation, she found that an ordinary cast glass, con- 
taining some water and colouring, had burst. The 
peculiar thing is that eleven pieces of the broken 
glass, each shaped exactly like a tomahawk, had 
I broken from the bottom of the tumbler and 
were laid about in a circle. The tumbler was left 
connected with the bottom only by a quarter of an 
inch of glass. 
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WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED LIVER & FEMALE AILMENTS. 


In Boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
Prepared only by the Propriettor—THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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FOR KEEPING THE 
SKIN: SOFT AND 
SMOOTH 
During the WINTER. 
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_ PREVENTS 
ALL REDNESS, 
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Boxes, 1s. 1}d., free for 14 stamps by 


f applied after shaving. 


BRETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. | Be Sure ro ask For “ BEETHAM'’S,” the only Genuine 


Sold by all Chemists. 





Bottles, 1/- & 2/6, of all Chemists and Perfumers. 











SOUTHALLS’ 
‘SANITARY TOWELS’ 


For LADIES, 
From @d. to 2s. per packet of one dozen. 


N.B.—Mixed Sample Packets containing three 
Size O, one each 1, 2, and 4, marked Size S, or 
twelve Size O, post free from the Lady Manager, 
17, Bull Street, Birmingham, for eight stamps. 


FREE SAMPLE 
ON APPLICATION to the LADY MANAGER, 
17, BULL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Mention this Paper. 


SQUTHALLS' 
SANITARY 


ACCOUCHEMENT SHEETS, 


Gd., 1s., and 2s. each. 


SOQUTHALLS' 


GUINEA and HALF-GUINEA 
ACCOUCHEMENT SETS, 


ABSORBENT and ANTISEPTIC. 


Recommended by the Medical and Nursing 
Professions for Comfort and Cleanliness. 
Sold by Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers, and Chemists 
all over the W orld. 

Wholesale ) SHARP PERRIN & Co., 31, Old Change, E.0, 

Agents: jSTAPLBY & SMITH, London Wall, B.C. 


THE LONDON 
SHOE COMPANY 
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— Paid on British 1 Letter Orders only. 
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Ladies’ Satin Court Shoes. Sixt. yy a shades. 
30, Pairs in Stock. 
City Warehouse: 123 and 125, QUEEN WiCTORIA LA 8T. Bo. 
Branch Warehouse : 116 and 117, NEW BON ET, W 
ALL Lerrens 1 ro Crry. 


From the first dose of 
, OZERINE fits cease. It is 





the only cure for Epilepsy. It 

has cured thousands when every- 

thing else failed. 4/6, 11/=, post free ; 
guarantee given with 11/= bottle. Money 
sunnied if OZERINE fails. Free samples. 


Mr. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 











25, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 











ABOON TO THE LAME. 


NO MORE UNSIGHTLY APPLIANCES ! 
THE “O'CONNOR PATENT EXTENSION” 


AND THE 


“CLYDE PATENT SUPPORT” 


enable those with shortened limbs and weak ankles to wear 
ordinary shoes and to look like other people. 


Diploma for GOLD MEDAL awarded, Victorian Bra 
Exhibition, Earl's Court, London. 


| THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION COMPANY, 


2, Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
Pamphlet Free on mentioning “Strand Magazine.” 
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The Very Finest Dressing Specially Prepared and Perfumed, Fragrant and Refreshing. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 





PRESERVES 
THE HAIR. 
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“HARLENE” PRODUCES LUXURIANT HAIR, Prevents it Falling Off and Turning Grey. 
Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of Beard and Moustache. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair ely Ptiva” Removing 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” PRESERVES, STRENCTHENS, AND INVICORATES CHILDREN’S HAIR. 
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The Struggle 
for Existence 


HERE there is brain-fag and utter 

limpness, what is to be done? 

This is the time when Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 

Cocoa plays such an important part. It 

not only revives the exhausted nervous 

system, but it gives tone to what we may 
eall the fountain of life and vigour. 

The tired student, the exhausted pro- 
fessional man, the teacher, are revived, 
restored, and strengthened by Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, which brightens the eye, and 
stores up reserve power in the nervous 
system. 


DR. TIBBLES’ V1-COCOA 


ge G6d., 9d., and ts. 6d. 
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60, 61, 62, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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SHEFFIELD 


CUTLERY an 
PLATE. 










» A genuine saving 
of 25 to 50 
per cent. 


| 


THE QUEEN ANNE TEA & COFFEE esavice, guaranteed Ar Silver- Plate « on purest Nickel Silver. Tea pots 2} — 


42/-; Tea Service, 100/- ; Tea and Coffee Service, 147/- ; Kettle and Stand, with Lamp, 63/- ; Tray, 24 inc — 10: 
Solid Ivory-handled Table Knives, best Shear Steel, 21/+ doz.; Dessert to match, 16/edoz. Electro Silver- pls ated hay ond 
Forks of all patterns and qualities, The Firm's new Illustrated ( atalogue, just published, sent post free to any intending @ 
purchaser, Every description of Cutlery and Plate may be had on approval. 


T. C. WILSON & CO., Lion Piate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD. © 
Ms W/o r/R y V/s Ws yy WM Mr M/s Mr Ws ss Ws W/My IMs D/H R/My /M Mr Nr WM Rr My Ne M/A 


ERIPPINGILLE’S |/7, 
LPP! I e GLOBE MODEL 97. 
THe SUNRISE, Byrnes. £2 10s. 

XO | vo. 20242. |YPEWRITER 


EW SIMPLIFIED construction, of great 
durability, clear, beautiful writing, always 
in sight, equal to any 20-guinea machine. 

Gives good letter-copies, 77 characters in all. 
Writing learnt at once. Price complete, with 
Mahogany Base and Cover— 
£2 10s. 
Write for particulars to the HEAD OFFICES : 


CLOBE TYPEWRITER, | 28, Pall Mall, 


- «= LIMITED. - LONDON, 8.W. 























es them 
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LIGHT— Intense ue, AT And 
NO Tone BROKEN H 


MNEYS 
Photometric Tests show that a ONE Inc H “SUNRISE” Wick, 
with the same consumption -. oul, grr 8 Candle-Power 
more Light than any other Duplex Burner! paTENT 
When applied to our Celebrated HEATING STOVES, which have 


“Held the Fieki” for upwards of a QUARTER OF A CENTURY, cooKeD 
825 Candle: Pow —~y bono SINGLE CONTAINER t 
e- Power a 
nit COSTS NO MORE. “wa Satiegy ing. Sirendiening. 
test Variety in the World to select from! Agreeabie. 

Sold LF ali Stores and Ironmongers. Prices to SUIT ALL! . ‘ou! 
Tilustrated Catalogues of both - Seam _— and Cooking Stoves, etc, Soup Evervwaere. Refuse ng 
Imitations. See the words “* Dr. 


RIPPINCILLE’S ALBION. ‘LAMP CO., BIRMINCHAM. Ridge's Patent Cooked 


(The ORIGINAL “ Rippingilie” Firm.— Astabdlished 1872.) ‘ood” on the w r of all 
Contractors to H.M. War Office, India Office, ete. jah Tan ine sal eekate 
Lenton Dept and Show poh 65, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c, ey, ment of Children.” Post 





—Beware of called “Rippingille” Stoves, which are Free Ripee’s Fooo Mitts, 
Noto OF OUR MANUPA FACTURE London, N. 
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Everyone may now take good photographs. 


The EASTMAN__s 


‘vete, KODAKS 
FILM 
SYSTEM 


Can be unloaded and reloaded in daylight, so that the use of 


A DARK ROOM IS NOT REQUIRED 


for changing the rolls of film on which the pictures are taken. It is done sitting ey 
in achair. The rolls of film can be sent to us by post to be developed and printed. Photo. 
graphy is thus possible to every tourist or traveller without any previcus experience. 
A child or an invalid may easily work our Kodaks and get instructive amusement. 


DAYLIGHT CHANGING KODAKS TO SUIT ALL PURSES AND ALL PURPOSES. 


Prices £1 1s. to £5 5s. 


IMastrated Price Lists Free. 
Photographic Materials 
EASTMA Company, Ltd. 
a TREET, 
tens a as LON DON. 








b 


THE BEST PRESENT! 
? MAXFIELD swtoune * D oes 


















one of 
files. Organs & Organettes —e 
\ = ) ‘St2-amd’ 










Anyone can play them. 

7m = watches. This magnificent 
watch hasasplendid j-plate 
inevery poosibipaotion, 
inevery e on. 
10 holes, in rubies, fitted 
with Breguet hair-spring 
(over-coil), and a real Chro- 
nometer — ad- 
usted for variations 
n temperatures — in a 
heavy, solid 14-ct. gold 

(stam 


case ,. @ 
turned or polished plain, 
upon which an elegant mono- 
gram can be engraved for 5/- 
Sai ty yy is 

17 rug’ rom an 
ordinary retailer it would 
cost £8-8-0; also supplied in 
a Massive 18-ct. case 
at 2£7-15-0. 

Por £3-15-0 H. White 
manufactures and supplies a 
very high-class Keyless 
Lever, for a lady. with 
extra heavy 14-ct. gold 


Prices, 25s. to £9 10s. Dis- 
count for Cash. Music from 
2d. per Tune. 

Worked by hand or motor. Will 
play every description of music 
with accuracy and_ refinement. 
Gives more pleasure in one week 
than a 30-guinea piano would in 
twelve months. Customers de- 
lighted. Send for List and Testi- 
monials, Carriage paid. Free trial. Easy terms. Best 
value now in the market. (Zstd. 1859.) 


326, LIVERPOOL ROAD, LONDON, N. 














SOFT VELVETY HANDS 


MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


’ 
METCALF E ) cases, very Fey caeraved. 
or polished plain for mon (5/- extra) as desired. The Lever move- 
OF ment is thoroughly high-class, jewelled in_ rubies, and possesses a 
Breguet Hair Spring and Chronometer Balance. Elegant white 
or gold dial as fancied én ougulee pete, Paeey by Fe 
o . 7" Supplied also in very heavy -C' jold cases 4a = 
[> seven —— ae soles of Usual retail price £7-7-0. In richly-chased sterling silver cases, £2-5-6. 
‘complexion, ard is e The above watches are Guaranteed for apes of 7 years, and will 
= . he sent (insured postage paid at H. White’s own risk) on 
A Certain Cure for Chapped receipt of Remittance Notes, P.O.0., or Cash 
Hands, All money returned in full, within 10 days of poschane, 
Making them smooth as velvet should Fh article ordered fail to please (im bie). 
‘d whit the lil COLONIAL ORDERS receive personal attention from a member 
Ons White as the ily. of the firm, and are dispatched by return mail, in perfect going order. 
Oger ee . Insured postage abroad (British Possessions) 2/6 extra ; elsewhere 5/-. 
In Bottles, 1/3 and 2/3, Post Free. FREE —H. White will mail to every applicant his Guide- 
aa * Book of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Watches, varying 
TO BE OBTAINED ONLY FROM from 21/- to £30. Itis beautifully illustrated, and may save you pounds! 


H. T. METCALFE, Pharmacist, H. WHITE { 108 MARKET atRoeTr, 


HEADINGLEY,, LEEDS. 
orl. (Estab. 1849.) to Lewis's), MANCHESTER. 
ot Street. 








. . “us ” IMPORTANT.—No connection with any other firm in Mark 
(Krxpviy Mention “ StRAND.”) pf tala hye Only Arst-quality le supplied. 
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Nervous Exhaustion 


is largely a matter of impoverished blood. To enrich 
the blood and increase the vigour of body, use 


MELLIN’S 


COD LIVER OIL 


EMULSION 


and HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It is palatable, digestible, and is a valuable and economical tonic and 
nutrient which rapidly renews the exhausted tissue. 

















Sample free on receipt of 2d. for postage from— 





MELLIN’S EMULSION CO., Ltd., Peckham, London, S.E. 











DT 


MARVINE GELOIDS 


The New Concentrated 


FOOD & DRINK TABLETS 


(Discovered by one of our greatest living Chemists) 





“upeDOD AE ey] UOryusU veD2T 





Please mention this Magazine. 





\ 
ING nate 


MARVINE GELOIDS—For Winter: Fog and Cold. 

MARVINE GELOIDS—F ortify the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 
MARVINE CELOIDS—A unique food for Dyspeptics. 
MARVINE CELOIDS—A tonic food for Invalids and Con- 

valescents. 
MARVINE GELOIDS—A boon to Theatre-goers. 
The LANCET of October 23rd gives a spiendid con- 
firmation of the claims made for 
MARVINE GELOIDS. 


Marvine Ge ors of all Chemists, etc. Sample boxes 
post free 7d., 1/1, 2/10. 























LONDON OFFICES awo SHOW ROOMS 
139 an0!41 CANNON S*™ LONDON.EC.. 
—_—_ mes: 


DON'T READ THIS! tieiusic: 
LIKE MUSIC. 

One of our facile Self-instruc tors is 
iven with every instrument. Price 
vists Free. Viewr (crerr, complete 
with bow, resin, self-instructor, &c., 
in violin case, 6/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/., 35 
Reat Orn Vioums, £2, £3, £5. Maw 
pourne, in strong box, with easy tute ", 
8/6, 10/6, 14/6, 17/6, 206. Avto-Hanrs 
o.? 9, 106 Bassons, 5/6 96, 11/3. 

26. Zrrwer Baxso, 30 Coarer, in 
case, 22/9. Browns, 2/2, 39, 56. Meroprors, with new instantaneous 
tater, 52, 7/11, 11/7. Concentinas, 36, 96 Fucre, 43. Priccoros, 9, 
4 oh Pires. ad..1/1,2% Gurrans, 106,156 Zirnens, we tet —= 
DULemmens, 5/-, 7/6 Ocanmas, 64., 1/., 2. Tawnounmens, 1... 1/6, 
Nicoxn Wic, 1/5. Bowgs, 1/.. Mocrn Onoans, @d., 8d., 11d Wonseas 
foxes, 24, 25, 56, 96. Pouvemon, 129. Set of 4 Vrouw Sraie s, ~ 
Set of 5 Baxvo Srarvos, | Set of &§ Mawnowme Sramves, 1/6. 




















A SINGLE ARTICLE AT WHOLESALE PRICE & CARRIAGE PAID. 
See Testimonials in Price List. 


The STAINER MANUFACTURING Co. 
92, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, CHARING CROSS, ONDON. 





MARVINE, LTD., 28, Eldon St., LONDON, E.C. 
gees ag tee ALg Had My eg Marty May tary 
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H. WHITE’S cHarminG CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, from the factory direct, saving you 25 per cent. (5s. in £). 

Choice Gifts which last a lifetime. Every article is of superior finish and of i highest 

standard quality. All Real Stones, carefully selected and securely set. Each article 
bears the Government Hall Mark, and is sent post paid at H. White’s risk. 


=e 


Choice Diamonds and superb Diamonds, with finest Rub 
fine Opals, 18-ct. 24/10 or Sapphire centre. 18-ct. 28/10. 





















Two whole 


Five Di 
Two Rubies. £5/5/ 


Pearls and 


Exquisite Design. Two whole 
"ivaria. 15-ct. &1/15/- 














Very pretty. Real Gold. 7/6. 


Exquisitely | Ring-Card, post free. | 


Set. 











Beautiful Diamonds, Two choice 
Pearls, 18-ct. £4/15/- 


Superb Opal Centre. 
Belected Jiamonds, 
1s-ct. &10/10/- Choice 
Diamonds. 
pinest 
Write for List. 18-ct. 
“Si 28/15/- 


Two fine 
Rubies or 
Sapphires. 
Diamond 
Centre, 


18-ct. £2/10/- 





Fine Pearls. Richly Chased. 15-ct. £1/15/- 





Filagree Mounts. Ruby or Sapphire 
Centre and Three Diamonds, 
15-ct. Gold. £1/12/6, 







Size-Card, 
post free. 







Three Diamonds, 
18-ct. &1/10/- 
Heavier Mount, 
Superior Gems, 
&2/10/- 













Sterling Silver Match Box and Sovereign 
Purse. Best finish, superior ving. 
Full size, £1/2/6. in, 18/6. 















Every reader should write for 
H. White’s List of Novelties in 
Jewellery and Silver Plate, suit. 
able for Christmas Gifts. 





It will save you pounds! Sent POST 
FREE on recelptof POST-CAR D to every- 
one mentioning Tue Srranp Macazine. 

Write To-Night! Gent.’selegantl 
Card Case. 17/6 


H. WHITE, 104, Market St." 2777.07" MANCHESTER, 


MANUFACTURING GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER, 


















New “ Bamboo” Bracelet. Best finish. Real Gold. £1/3/6, 
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Hellen Foster ¥ Co 


Sole Makexs of 


E ‘ALFOSCO’ COSTUM 


hese marvellous Costumes are acknow- 
ledged throughout the world to be far 
superior in value, le, and finish to any 
Costumes ever yet red to the public at 
anything approaching the same prices. 

ALLEN FOSTER & CO. are bona-fide manufacturers, 
and are the Sole Makers of the famous “ Alfosco” Costumes. 
Customers are cautioned that they have no branch establish- 
ments or any connection with any Provincial Firms. All orders 
must be sent direct to their London address. 

Design No. 100—Half a Guinea.—This is a favourite 
Costume made in the Spécialité Serge. The bodice is shaped to 
the figure, the pretty lapels are trimmed with braid and large 
buttons, the Skirt is cut full and fashionably. Price complete, 10/0. 
Skirt only 5/6. In the Venetian Cloth, 13/6, Costume complete. 

Design No. 545--Half a Guinea.—A fashionable Costume 
for the Autumn Season. It consists of the Stylish Reefer Coat 
and Skirt. A Costume any lady can wear. Made in the 
Spécialité Serge, 10/6, Costume Complete. Skirt only, 5/6. 
Made in the new Venetian Cloth, 13/6; or heavy Frieze Coating 
16/6, all colours. Patterns post free. 

Regular Stock Sizes are 34, 36, and 38 inches round bust 
under arms, the Skirts being 33, 40, and 42 inches long in front. 
Larger or special sizes made to measure, 1/6 extra. Each 
Costume securely packed and sent carriage paid, gd. extra. 

Ladies’ Capes from 7/6. Ladies’ Jackets from 10/6. 
y Illustrations Free. 


‘1016 | PATTERNS POST FREE. | oo. sn 10/6 





























Design No. 100. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., mancracturers, 17, Roscoe Street, Colden Lane, LONDON, E.C. 





















CERAMIC ART CO, : iiragy 58% 2m. com 
A Splendid Opportunity. Direct from the Potteries. 
Packed Free ase 2 


10/6 


Setehdlienaniaminneemenn seemed 


Packed Free 


106 
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“ 
a pe ee orp Pha peenpeneny Tea and Breakfast Service. The “Queen Anne” Dinner Service. Yo match. 
iw erful set now heen fitted at great t c : : 
SLIDE LID TEAPOT. The c.ver slide in a xrocve, and cannot | “charming effect in Peacock Blue on a pure Semi Porce'a:n 
ane A boon 2 every Reuaspetser. No extra charge. The restofthe | Body. 
a elegantly modelled china shape in semi-porcelain, deco- This perfect triumph of the ficti i of :— 
rated with the famous “ Queen Anne " design, and most ¢ nastely finished 12 Meat Plates 7 ee > Ment Dishes measuring from 
and beautifully traced in best English gold, consisting of 29 articles } 12 Tart Plates 104 to 154 in.) - 
to gameine triam bh of British manufacture consists of | 12 Cheese Plates 2 Full-size Vegetable Dishes and 
PP ene Saucers 1 = re, ooh patent slide lid, as hal ed d 2 Sauce Boats 
ies illustra can now be obtained direct from > i ar 
: | se Cups and Saucers | 1 Cream Jug 1 . We confidently assert that no Eee cee ee 
—— M tes 1 Large Set of 3 Jugs (just re offered. We also supply to match the same vervice Twelve Soup Plates 
sd Plates modelled) (Full-size), a Soup Tureen holding three pin's, with stand complete, for 
= . : 1 Hot Water Jug (with best quality 7s. extra The Complete Service. Soup Plates and Soup Tureen include 
‘ove.ed Muffin D'‘sh —_ | Patent Lever Mount, quite new) is finished and ceautifully traced in best English gold fur 1 11s. o: 
‘a Sree 10/6. Send P.O.0. at once (which should be crossed) to ovoid disappointment 
Breakfast, Tea, and Complete Dinner rriage 
THE THREE SERVICES henutitully traced in t English gape Ca £2 9 3d i 
gether and forwarded to any railway station in England. Paid, for Ss. «| 





TN. B.—Orests, M and made a ité, either f o 
Sole Manufacturers of the “ UNPRACTURABLE SURFACE P. BO tor Total tes role t. & 
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THE GREAT 


BSTORATIVE & NEY 


For Sleeplessness. 
Neuralgia. 
Anemia. 
Influenza. 
Nervous Debility. 
Physical Breakdown. 
Whooping Cough. 
Weakness following IIIness. 


The restora..ve properties of Hall’s Wine are truly marvellous. It acts immediately, 
a few glasses only being sufficient to prove its value. It can be taken with safety, as there 
are absolutely no evil after-effects. Thousands testify to its value in all the above 
complaints. Its great popularity is due entirely to merit, and that nothing is claimed for 
it that has not been abundantly proved—thus ne disappointment 


Write for a free tasting sample. Of licensed grocers, chemists, or wine merchants 
2s. and 3s. 6d. per bottle, or post free from 


WLUW WVLV DAWU WAL DAUD UUNEWUNUDNEAAUY UTE W UY DAWA DWYER DAY DYDD 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON, E. 


VURAL ULULU UEC UL UL UU UR LULU UL UU LUELLA UA UA UM WAY YAM YADA 
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CORSETS 


OF ALL DRAPERS, in Whalebone, Horn, or 
rustless ZAIROID from 3/11 upwards. 


LOOK AT HER FACE-—What an expression of delight! 
LOOK AT HER CONTOUR—What a beautiful figure! 
LOOK AT HER CORSET—How perfectly it fits! 











Exquisitely as the artist has drawn th's young lady, yet justice has 
not been done to these beautif il P. & S. Corsets, A lady at Bradford 
writes: “ most comfortable: fit perfec'ly. They are @ very much 
nicer Corset than one wonld think from the illustration.” 


W. PRETTY & SON, Manufacturers, IPSWICH. 
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POULTON & NOEL’S 
xMAS_ —s 
‘SUTdMNVH SYWX 





SAMPLE BELGRAVIAN TONGUE BELGRAVIA Soin Tins and Glasses 


Post free, 3/9 stamps. Sample Tin or Glass, rod., post free. 


BELGRAVIAN PP=sseoRisxeT BELGRAVIAN PO°reo .MEATS- 
OF BE | Chicken & Ham, Wild Duck, Beef, &c. Sample free, 6d. stamps. 
In Cardboard Boxes and Tins. Sample post — 1/10 stamps. For BreaKrast, LUNCHEON, or SuPPER, 
F. MASON’S popular “P & O” SAUCE, ESSENCE of BEEF, & HOME MADE BEEF TEA 
are supplied by POULTON & NOEL. 
Order through your Grocer; if any difficulty in obtaining, write to POULTON & NOEL, Belgravian Works, London. 





PLUSH game Revolution 


EDGE 
THE 


SKIRT hg « DURABLE.” 
FACING | 


HAS ALMOST EVERLASTING WEAR. and the name 
A SHAKE CLEANS IT. CANNOT INJURE THE SHOE, MANN & SCHAFER. 


See the ROUND EDGE 
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THE NEW “FOOTLIGHT” PLUSH HEARTHRUGS (=) 


Sate Paicz OF sist rent these Rugs elevate your thoughts 


y possess a pec their 
The are stout Plush, very thick, soft and comfortable to walk 
furnished. You — gran in your mind the de, and richness 
vil made in Card 


oe 

centres, with darker contrast bendions and 

Size—aft ‘by 3ft. mentioned when writing.) 

The “* Queen’s Royal” Household Leger vy & BerGrege 
» ve entolion te all the Nations of the Ka 

Gigantic "Male of the “Queen’s Royal” Household 


2/- HEARTHRUGS: 


.— =/ ERSIBLE RICH TURKEY ParrEe 
ring 6ft. long and 3ft. wide. These HEART TROUS har have 
ined a world-wide re ae for MAGNIFIC ENCE, 
HEA i ESS, and UTIL nestas 3° -_ is- 
tered wil and a AN orks 0 Thou- 
sands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials 4£ 
the highest satisfac‘ion. ECI 
for 5s. Od., Si« ‘or 11s. 3d., Twelve for 22s. 
The “Queen's Roy: ' ~ <ousehold Carpets and Hearthrugs are 
by Royalty, Nobility, and Clergy from all parts of the 
Gigantic Gale of the “ Queen 
eversible Rich Turkey 


CARPETS: [== 


Seutiietiy the Cheapest in the World. seam. 

Altogether superior quality, handsome correspond, A 
marvel for excellence and beauty. Thousa Ay Repeat Orders and 
Testimonials received, ie the “vighest Peng When ordering, 
please mention if for ‘Bei, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any 


tronized 
mpire. 
n’s Royal” Household 
ttern 





Trade Markonall 
Goods. Beware 








Woven w 
r to 


wcular colour preferred. 


aye. 2) Sh uh Bt 
by me . 2ft. by e - 
oft. by 3aft. °: :: 106 REDUCED | ‘oft. by sft. |. <. 19/6 
oft. by oft. .. 11/- SALE left. by 13)ft. .. .. 22/- 
oft. by rift. Sa 13/6 PRICE 12ft. by 16ft. .. .. 28/6 
oft. by 12ft. . Ep a 12ft. by 18ft. eo 
oft. by 13)ft. . left. by 2ift. 


to match. ly ustrated 
SPECIAL OFFER.—3 Plush Rugs for 10/-, or 6 for 19/6, 12 for 38/-. 








Se pear mie care, are all connoisseurs of Fine Art, 
oa = ST See Ihorte ty rugs of their nature. 
upon, and will give an embe! t however 

in colour and quali’ » g any foom, howeret 

inal, Gold, Grey, Myrtle, B: 4 Bronze, Brown 

if “Srraxp ae acazina” is 


Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile ee ee 


HEARTHRUGS Sic 


In rich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, 


by 3ft., which for z urics, ren real value, we chess of 
man ture will se PECIA 
OFF ‘tnile Ghaneale Rugs, Ly six 4 —_— 


Melville Castle. —The 
Right Honourable yy evade Mido hoon 2. om “— 
am very pleased with the ‘ Royal’ Velvet H to 


hane, Ay would like four more Hearthrugs. Her 
ship would also like two Velvet Carpets at 39s., one ditio 
60s. 6d., to match them. Cheque £8 14s. inc’ inclosed.” 


COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 


= BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Extraordinari ft Salta ty, Rowe and Choicest 
Designs. In or ool itan,. eon Cotta, Ee meson, Sky, | Navy, and 
—— colours. rder to cor 








for years A. , in bs every in The sizes and prices as 
Sie (all Peay f for putting down) :— 
DUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


4)ft. by m4 11/- VELVET oft, A 12ft., 38/- 

6ft. by 9ft., 18/- PILE 1ift. by 12ft., &7/- 

7 by oft., 23/- BRUSSELS lott. by 13}ft., 5e/- 
t. by 9ft., - CARPE raft. 


oft by 10}ft., 33/- SQUARES. left. by 18ft., 77/- 
Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to correspond. 
A marvel of excellence and beauty. Thousands of sent ‘codege on and 
testimonials received, fea. the highest satisfaction. When ordering, 
please mention if a Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any 
particular colour preferred. 


Also RICH VELVET PILE STAIR CARPETS, bordered to match, 3°. .740.4/S, po yet ate vist 


eo Naw VENTURE! ves 
H.R Prince L. of Battenberg. Sir Henry de Bathe. 
H. i it Prince K. ao Siam. Sir Henry Bellingham. 


Marquis of Breadalbar Sir E. H. Blair, Bart. 
Archbishop of York. 


100,000 Ladies’ Luxuriously Handsome Rich Dark Brown 


OPOSSUM FUR NECKLETS 


bi Life Imitation Natural Head combined; a 
liegant and soft fur, quite equalling in = ‘anything 


Save Paice 


3/Ss each, $ offered at 15/6 each, and for durability not to 
Worrs Tresus. Similar to Illustration. 


es, Two Different Pattern Hearthrugs or Carpets ne the Price of One! (Copyright.) 








H.LH, Beajale de Christoforo. Duchess of Wellinaten, 
oo 
meme, aa we Je, of Tr 4, 
Paneae de Croy. 








“THE STRAND XMAS MACAZINE”’ NECKLET COUPON. 
On receipt of this ym and P.O.0. or Stamps for amount, we 
to send goods as above 


Kingdont Cash A —4 is full if not satisfied. 





1/12/97. 

By nro | 

i free) to your address in any part of the United 
(Signed) F. HODGSON & SON. 











Is rae Hion Covrr or Justice (Caancery Drviston). HODGSY) 
v. WEBB BROTHERS.—On the 18th day of July, 1890, his Pras 
Mr. Justice Chitty granted an interim injunction restraining Messrs. 
Webb Breer, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Fredk. 
H 's Trade Mark, “ Eclipse,” No. 93,774 (Leeds). 


SrHOrA.. 1307. 


SPECIALLY REDUCED INTRODUCTION 
SALIH PAHROFTI. 


WITH 
= za GIFT 
INCLOSED, CONSISTING OF 
Magnificen AR Cream-Coloured Curly 
1 Sheepskin rthrug, average size 6ft. by 
Sft., Porfection 1 in quality. 

1 Beautiful Reversible Art Crimson Plush Bed 
Rug, Sofa Cover, or Table Cover, double 
warp, very heavy, size 50in. by 78in. 

2 Beautiful Silver Goatskin Door Mats, 4 
woollen cloth throughout, pinked 
finish, ornamental to any room. 

1 Elegant Hair Brush, highly finished, with 
mirror back. 


THE OT LO/S 








PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE “PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS: 


Reversible, with a different pean a, both sides, woven th 
with handsome yee te cor aty Megeed in sevens 2. 
These Carpets are the 
some and elaborate ott A oethought and ral tion. ny 
elaborat ich are 
erie pak the Ler = and 
of the Wilton. These 


goods 5 enupesd be Giotienctsed toss i when laid down, and 
cannot be excelled in durability. 
Size. Each. Size. Each. 
2 4s. Od. | oft. by 15ft. 12s. 6d. 
Tift. by oft. Ss. 114. | 12ft. by l9ft. 12s. 9d. 
EJ “We. ed. | i2ft. by 134ft. 14s. 64. 
oft. by 10)ft. Ss. Gd. | 12ft. by 15s. Od. 
by itt | 39 | Os. ed. | 19ft by iste 19s. 6d. 
10ift. by 12ft. 11s. Gd. | 12ft. by ft. 22s. 6d. 
When ordering, ptease mention if for Bed, d, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting 
oo and any particular mites 


uhan, Maybol A $rd. aa pv Horter Buare writes 
Will Movers F. Hodgto 1. non fend her another ‘ Prudential Carpet. 
gold, dimensions 9ft. by 10)ft.? Cheque 


bf (Regd.), to match 
giextra, ates ayds. 


ow 
same as otore, aaa cd 
inclosed.” 


A Reversible “ Prudential” 








above as. cont oat 16 m pae 
All orders dispatched same day i rotation as “N y —s 4 
they arveve be ms { as “ Given” Away. Six for 8/-, or Twelve for 15/6, value. 
Providing “Tae Srraxp Xwas Macazine” Coupon, 1/12/97, is “The Strand Xmas Magazine Sarpet Cougen. 1/12/87. 
anetet a FREE GIFT will be inclosed—a very handsome Electro 3 receipt of this Coupon and P.O. aye we 
ilver-Platei “OWL” PEPPER STAND with cok ured eyes and rantee to send any goods as above toy your nr adres | in part of 
pw few ae Also our Bargain Book bare 1 1 a7 Cash retarned if the United Kingdom. returned e full if 
isfied. HODGSON & SON. (Signed F HODGSON & SON. 

















We rely upon Spontaneous — Orders rom our Clients for the a of our Trade. 
dispatched sa 'y post. 


ime day in rotation as they arrive b 


F. HODGSON & SON, Manufacturers, a 


“ Ecurrse, Lezps.” National Telephon Net O48. N.B. 


Telegraphic Address : 


Established nearl rter Century. All orders 
Ehonace ond PO'e pave aia 4 


WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Orders executed and packed free, and shipped at lowest rates. 
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NSBORNE BAUER&C HEESEMgy 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


“GLYCERINE & HONEY JELLY” 


For CHAPS, ROUGHNESS of SKIN, &c. 
Tt Softens and Improves the HANDS, FACE, and SKIN generally, 
Still growing in popular favour after 30 years’ use. ware of 
Spurious Imitations. Sold by all Chemists and Stores, in Metallic 
Tubes, 6d. and 1s. Sample post free for 6 or 12 stamps. 
** CHILLILINE,” or Chilbiain Jell rs 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS. It gives im 
relief. A few applications will effect acure. Sold only in Metallic 
Tubes 1s, 1. post free 14 stamps. sold by all C iste and 
itores, or post free from Sole Proprietors— 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN. 


PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN 
19. GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT, ST LONDON W. 





















CHEST DISEASES, COUCHS, COLDS, AND . 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. ( 


Affords wonderful. relief in Asthma and Bronchitis. 
) /nvaluadle for Hoarseness. Splendid for the Voice. 
¢ Of all Patent Medicine Vendors, 1/154, 2/9, 4/6, 11/-, & 22/-. 


} THE CRAND OLD REMEDY FOR 
é 


CHARMING XMAS PRESENTS. 
+ PATENT 


CAMPBELL’S ..: 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Sweet 
Bell Acremoatimenta, No Home should 
be without The solemn Psalm, = 
soul -stirri yom, the cheerful Song, and 

the Merry Danee, can all be y ed on these 
charming Instruments. nowledge 0) 
Music required. Used wt. the = 

200,000 TESTIMONIALS. 









Special Offer to the Le of “ Tas Stnanp Macazixe.” 
Campbell's “Gem” Melodeon ...........seeeeseenee price only 6/9 
Campbell’s “ Miniature ” Melodeon aaibaibabeddaautries os 10/6 
Campbell's “ Paragon” Me ponome aonccccoscessegsee pas l@- 
Campbell's “ Favourite” Melodeon ................ 16/6 


jeon 
Cut out this and cond. P.0.0. for the amount. 
Either sent carriage paid to any address in Great Britain & Ireland. 
All lovers of music should at once send for Campbell’s New Illus- 
— Privilege Price List of all kinds of Musical Instruments for 
1897.8, now ready. 150,000 sent out yearly. Send id. Stamp 
Cc CAME mc rr ‘o., Musical Instrument Makers,116,Trongate,GLaseow. 
Esta 50 Years. Bewane | or Wortncess Imrrations | 
FOR 


OCOA THe 
ONNOISSEUR 


IS , 























TRADE MARK, 


COCOA ESSENCE 


Can be made with boiling water, but if boiled makes a 
verage of unequalled flavour. 
Sample FREE on Application to 
DUNN & HEWETT, Pentonville, LONDON. 


Katablished 90 Years | 











' USEFUL XMAS PRESENTS. 
S. PEACH & SONS’ 
NOTTINGHAM LOOM HOSIERY 


‘ ™ { Made from the Natural Wool. Un- 
; cies hard | surpassed for Walue, Cut, and Finish. 
Wear."’ | Quality and Durability Unequalied. 


10) 6 CENT’S ECLIPSE PARCEL 


(Carriage Paid). 


10/6 


Lor 612 —Containing: 1 Gent's Super Quality Natural Wool 
Undersbirt, soft as silk, well finished, loom shaped, free 
from dye. 1 Pair Nataral Wool Pants spliced seats, guaran 
wear, best goods. 3 Pairs Natural Wool Half-Hose, 
spliced heels end tose, super quality. The above carriage 
paid for 10/6; 2 parcels for 20 When ordering, please men- 
tion size, amall, ry or la chest measurement for 
Vests; Waistband for Pants "Beautifally finished g odds. 
Satisfaction G uaranteed or Money returned. Peach's New 
Hosiery List. “ Stand-hard Wear,” at Factory Prices. 
Also Illustrated Price List, containing 300 Beck lusive 
Special Designs in Lace Curtains, etc., Post F 
8. PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate, Wettingham. 
Established 1857 











MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


Cures Cold in the Head, cures ay ens 
Headache, instantly relieves Hay Fever 
and Neuralgia in the Head, is the 
remedy for Faintness and Dizziness. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
Post free 15 stamps from Mackenzie's 
Curg Derdér, Reaptine. 
Refuse Worthless Imitations. 





Direct from the Manufacturer. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow-ribbed 
frames. Beautifully carved and 
mounted sticks. Parcel Post free 
2/9 (or 36 stamps). Every variety 
from 2/6 to £5 each. "Lise and 
Testimonials free. Re-covering, 
2/6 each. Plain or Twill Silk. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ returned next 

—J. B. PARKER, Umbrella 


RK er ROYALTY 


gARK ER's 


FAMOUS 











forks, Broom Close, Sheffield. 














BUNIONS or ENLARGED TOE JOINTS 
when a cket of THOMPSON'S Celebrated CORN 
PLASTER will cure you. It is thin as silk, and removes 


the Pain at once. _ Post Free for 14 stamps. 

LOVELY. = ERY “LADY should take DR. SIMPSON’S 

ys AL PEARLS. They will produce 

the most lovely complexion, clear, fresh, free: from blotch, 

blemish. coarseness, redness, freckles, »imples, and ire perfectly 
harmless. Bottles, 9s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. , post free, only pmo 


M. F. THOMPSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 
17, GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 























baa | at once y= Ge » Cough 
and remore the 


The Unrivalled 


| Lozenge alone relieves. 
Bold os ee, Tins 134d. each. 


eatings Jozenges 





[onit Cough - use 
| 
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SINCE QUAKER OATS HAS 


COME into the Market, old-fashioned 
ground or pinhead oatmeal is fast be=- 


coming unpopular because of its lack of 
delicacy of flavour and its indigestibility. 
Then, too, it is much more difficult to 
cook properly and is apt to be bitter, 
oily, «ud unpalatable. You will find 
Quaker Oats free from all imperfections. 
The ideal breakfast and supper dish for 
old and young. 


At all Grocers and Corn Dealers. 


Sold only in 2-/b, sealed packets. 





Every packet bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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EOoonT’s 





THE BOTTOM IS AS ACCESSIBLE 
AS THE TOP. 

They open in the front, and are fitted with sliding drawers: 
which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept 
entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of Trunk to 
be got at instantly, without confusion or disarrangement of 
© t The um of Traveller, Tourist, &c. 
Mauc in various sizes of Compressed , Wood Fibre, &c. 

Prices from 40/= Send for Illustrated Trunk Catalogue. 
8. J. FOOT & SON, 95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 









Careful 
Housewives 


Should always use Rebs English Beef Suet. It 


is the best forall Frying purposes, Pas 
and General Cooking. Most at 
and is always fresh 2nd sweet. 


Rebs English Beef Suet is superior to any oth 
kind of refined Beef Suet, Raw Suet, Butter, rod 
"gd. per Ib. of all Grocers. 
4 FREE SAMPLE will be sent post paid on application. 
Wholesale Manufacturers: 
THE REBS BEEF SUET CO., SOUTHALL, LONDON. 


NEST FOR REST. 


THE MARLBOROUGH 


Reclining Chair. 
Adjustable to 


100 Changes of 
Position. 


Rigid or Rocks 
| at Pleasure, 


Back changeable at will to-any position from upright to flat. 
Seat tilts to any angle. Adjusted by yourself while on the 
chair. The turn of a knob does it. ‘Springs all over. Soft 
as a downy pillow. 
COMFORT for the INVALID, LUXURY for the STRONG. 
Suitable for Parlour, Library, Boudoir, Office, or Study. 
Catalogue Free. 


S. J. FOOT & SON, 95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome Desarness and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
lasses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com- 
fortable. Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The F. H. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond St., London, W. 

















EFoOookt’s 


HEALTH EXERCISER. 


A COMPLETE 


HOME CYMNASIUM. 
feally’exerlo ms nei 


a 

dev 
without strain or 
stim’ Intes ‘the a+ ints 
a! ¥ nto 
healthful activity, and makes one feel 
better, eat better, sleep better, work better. 
Buitable for both conse, ond odjustabte to 
the Athlete In 





which scienti- 
e part “ 








PRICES FROM 21/- 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
8s.7.FOoOT & sonmw 








95, Now Bond St., London, W. 


mmproveo HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
‘ FOLDING BATH CABINET 


Enables everyone to enjoy in 
their own home all the luxu- 
ries and advantages of the 
Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated, and Perfumed 
Baths. A sure Cure for 
Colds, Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, Stiff Joints, Rheu- 
matism, &c., and prevents 
contracting diseases. En- 
sures a healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and prevents 
Obesity. It is portable, can 
be used in any room, 

folds up when not in use. 


Senp ror C. B. CaTALocue. 


8. J, FOOT & SON, 95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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‘*For Twenty years has suffered 
with Indigestion.’’ 


This Letter reports an obstinate Case of 
Indigestion, with Pain and Sickness after 
Eating, where “ Doctors and ail sorts of 

medicine” failed, but Guy's Tonic was 
signally successful. 


“Sutton Bridge. 
“My Wife for twenty years has suffered 
“ from Indigestion. 


She has been trying 
“Doctors and all 
“sorts of medicine, 
“but got worse. This 
“winter she has been 
“very low- spirited, 
“and the eating of a 
“very small biscuit 
“only has caused 
“Pain and Sickness. 
“Seeing your adver- 
“tisement, she 
“thought she would 
“try Guy's Tonic. 





“can safely say she is better than she has 
“been for years. Since taking Guy’s Tonic 
“her Appetite has improved, and she is 


“ decidedly a 
“J. T. ROSE.” 


The approach of Indigestion is very in- 
sidious. The Appetite becomes poor, 
capricious, or is altogether lost. Pain, ac- 
companied by Nausea and Flatulence, follows 
the taking of Food ; Nutrition being arrested, 
the blood becomes impoverished, and then 

~ rd various Nervous Affections, such as 

Headache, Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Neu- 
ralgia, Hysteria, and the collection of dis- 
tressing Symptoms to which the name of 
Nervous Debility has been applied. The 
Liver is speedily involved, and we have 
Constipation, Foul Tongue, Offensive Breath, 
Depression of Spirits, and Sallow Skin. 


Such are the leading Symptoms of In- 
digestion. It remains for us to indicate its 
means of cure, which are simplicity itself. 
Regulate the Diet and follow the simple 
directions as to Hygiene contained in the 
Pamphlet wrapped round each Bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic. Take a dose of Guy’s Tonic 
shortly after the three principal meals. 


Guy’s Tonic is a Specific in every form 
of functional Disease of the Stomach, and 
every Disorder affecting the entire Alimentary 
Tract. 


Oe ae 


ee 


“She did so, and I | 


Sea Air Failed: 


‘*Il came back more dead than alive.’’ 


The writer of the following Letter suffered 
severely from Gastric Catarrh and Colic, 
with Flatulency. Having tried different 
Doctors and many Medicines without ob- 
taining reltef, he began to despair, but his 
Statement proves that Guy's Tonic was a 
prompt and permanent Cure. 





“Whinmoor Cottage, Whinmoor, Seacroft. 
“Jan. 27, 1897. 

“Dear Sirs,—I have been a great Sufferer 
“during the past year from Gastric Catarrh 
“and Colic. I tried different Doctors and 
“change of air, but never seemed to get well. 
“The last time I had an attack was about 
“a month before Christmas, and, after getting 
2 little better, I 
“thought I would 
“try change of air, 
“so I went down 
“to the seaside at 
“Morecambe, but 
“unfortunately 
“came back more 
“dead than alive. 
“It was on Boxing 
“Day, and having 
“read of Guy’s 
I would try a_ bottle, 





thought 
“although I had previously tried a lot of 
“advertised medicines to no purpose. 

“T can strongly recommend Guy’s Tonic 
“to anyone suffering from Indigestion and 
“Flatulence, as it has proved a wonderful 


“ Tonic, 


“boon to me. Guy’s Tonic has given me 
“what Doctors’ medicines, other patent medi- 
“cines, and sea air failed to do—my Health 
“back again. This, hitherto, I had begun to 
“despair of. “Yours most truly, 
“EDWARD HUNTER.” 


In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Edward 
Hunter wrote on Feb. 2, 1897: 


“You are quite at liberty to make use of 
“my Statement, as Guy’s Tonic is a grand 
“medicine, far beyond anything | have ever 
“tried. I only wish I had obtained it 
“sooner, it would have saved me some heavy 
“ Doctors’ bills. 

“My next-door Neighbour, who has two 
“Daughters unwell, and seeing the great 
“change in myself, has asked if I would 
“obtain your Book on Digestion. . 1 have 
“already purchased a bottle of Guy’s Tonic 
“for them, feeling convinced that a short 
“course of Guy’s Tonic would put them in 
“perfect Health.” 


All Chemists and Stores 
sell Guy’s Tonic. 
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NGAGEMENT RINGS 
AND JEWELLERY 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


A visit to our establishment, or a glance through our large 
illustrated catalogue, will convince you that we are enabled 
to offer all kinds of jewellery at manufacturers’ prices. 
We buy loose gems in large quantities, which are mounted 
to our own designs, thereby sav.ng to our customers all 
intermediate profits. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free. 











Double Heart Brooch, Real Pearls, mounted in 15ct. 


N 
N 
= 
N 
N 
N 





Gold, 15/6. 
A —— Bottle will, in six minutes, make sixty > gous 
ens Naik paneer g eng) SE, sg ca 
n u marke ~' 
HAM. & Diamonds & } J Diamonds, 
NEWBALL & MASON, norringnan. § | | BismondsSSpci'" |"s) : 

M ) ® All ranteed All gold has the lity hall- 
ASON’ S (NOTTINGHAM : sovked csen G. dng antic camp bo eohangel Y oat apgreced. 


00 . Cail or send at ones for Catalogue. 
COFFEE ESSENCE. GRENFELL, FRAZIER & CO., 12, EDGWARE RD. 


THE BEST ‘MADE Near Marble Arch), LOND 




















| Direct from the Patentee and Sole Manufacturer to the Customer at Wholesale Prices. zs 


THE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE R STOPS 


ra SPECIAL OFFER—A FOUR-CUINEA ORCANETTE FOR 3S /- 


H4YinNe for many years manufactured and sold enormous quantities of Automatic Reed adage Organettes, etc., it has ever 
wen our aim to produce at a Low Price an Organette capable of a variety of tones, the Organettes hereto’ Pr pinene 

before the Public having but a limited compass and but one range of tone. ‘Without morensing, te te Petes 4 the Orchestral 0: 

four latest production) over other instruments in the eke TS ro] e have succeeded in producing Y ACME OF MU ica 


IN, an instrument with as much AY ok tone as 
3 Stope, SveCnasiale br rety Orchestral Organette js supplied with $8 FULL-SIEB AMERICA AN ORGAN 
~ we-oul Rees, DS, the same size and q as those used in a cabinet organ. The 
oad in a nevel manner ‘patented! over a double suction bellows, and are ta Aa 
three stops as follows, viz.: Flute, Expression, Vox Humana. The music is ann | 


by perforated Som, which pass around the Organette in endless bands, enabling a tune 
to be played over and over again without stopping, furnishing the pene °. 
effects; the range of music and tune is practically unlimited. By the 
manipulation of the stops, a tone as soft and sweet as a zephyr, or a loud long and swell- 
ing melody, and all manner of pleasing combinations may be produced at the 
willof the perfurmer. We caution you against the many worthless automatic instruments 
es sold under various names. We alone are also the Sole Proprietors of the 
estra! Organette (ne plus ultra), and you must order direct to insure ~—~p~ | the 
wxenuine thing emember the Orchestral Organetie is not a toy but a Tange 
powerful instrument, built exactly on the principle of church o 
made in the most substantial manner, highly polished and decorated in wold. ey 
»sitively improve with age, producing richer and sweeter tones after having been used @ 
ew years. For home entertainments they are unsurpassed. r in mind 
that each instrument has Fourteen more Reeds than any other Organette in the 
world, and they are O: Reeds, and the special feature is Three Stops, a character- 
istic of no intremen except a ~ organ. We refund the. money and p pay 
By Royal to anyone not entirely satisfied after receiving it. Any tune can ae pee 
Letters Patent. Play It. with a od oz smyone, vane ot 5 ,. ou oa ah Beqnee, Gaeved, oe — 
. als : sib. men usic with as much e as that produc y a First-class Four-piece 
Size, 1étin, long, 13)in. wide, 9jin_ high, weighs Orehestre. oer regalar price ts £4 40. s bat as ve have f and a wel -pleased ou espe 
" our adve sing medium, we have decidec sella limited number, as an introduction 
-- + RN. ge 2 to the readers of th this Magazine, at 21 15s., provided the order is received not later 
R Jar Price &4 4s. | this Coupon before the} the date printed in the c upon immediately beneath the illustration of the Organette. 
neta, Price £1 15s.}date named herewith We will give a selection of Music Free with each a fons ee ( non 
Goop unri Dac. 31, 1897, Jean receive ONE Or b pa red Letter, Crossed Cheque, or Money Order to J. P K- 
h Sey chestral Organette at For 2- extra the Organette will be sent to any A, ot the United Kingdom, 
‘Signed J. M. DRAPER reduced price of 35/- Surw paid. List of Tunes and Testimonials sent anywhere free. Visitors can inspect 
- - -- fc.ctory daily from 9 a.m. to6ép.m. Saturdays close at noon. 


B.—ABOVE TIMB EXTENDED TO FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. Address J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn. 
LARGEST OFRGANETITSE WoOonREBS InN THE Woxrnt.D. 


a to the many inquiries asking us to put the Orchestral out on 

payment system, we have decided to sell a limi‘ed number on 

1 foll owing easy payments: 10/- deposit and 5/- monthly. Price 40/-. 
Full particulars on application. 


Write, mentioning this Magazine, 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 





































Lighter weight and Extracts from Letters : 
RUPTURE | s205\& “hy area prot 
with freedom, health “ Exceedingly comfortable.” 
Use no more Iron Hoops or Steel ay comfort by wear. 7 Impossible to equal.” 
Springs! Rupture retained with rs 3 ps, ts all skirts aside for 
ease and comic = and thousands K | ee 
radically OURED by Dr. Plerce’s Great ais on ees ew 
Invention. § Call and examine, or Full particulars 
ai send mas stam oe ecauruzt He. . free, = fumes /~4 MecCALLUM & Co., 
¥ ress— += TR co., M11, S11, 7/11, or 8/11, 
129. Brixton Road (opposite Vasmall Road), | State colou desired, 2 Sea 
Mei ondon, &W, Please name this Magazi {corset worn. PLYMOUTH, 
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AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT 


FAMOUS m Made in THREE SIZES 
ONLY, at 
















All over the World 
for its 


BEAUTY, 
SIMPLICITY, 


and 


PERFECT 
ACTION 


—in short, a 


PERFECT 




















Fashion! What’s Fashion? A question 
of taste. Precisely; and everyone who 
has a taste for whisky declares that 
Pattisons’ is the King of Whiskies. It 
is the perfection of purity, the ideal of 
flavour—an honest, palatable, whole- 
some beverage. It is these qualities 
which explain the fact that a glass fal 
of Pattisons Bycn Bey! The Glass Complete Illustrated Cata | 
aa aes Post Free on Application £9) 


Sole Proprietors— MAB { E ‘TOD D,« BA R 7 
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PATTISONS, LIMITED, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.O., 
Highland Distillers, 95a, REGENT STREET, wW., 
LEITH — BALLINDALLOCH — LONDON. LONDON, | 
Head Offices—Constitution Street, LEITH. ] ana 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
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BUSINESS MEN. 


AUTOCOPYIST 


Is the only COPYING APPARATUS that reproduces 
the Natural Handwriting in black. 
CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, MUSIC, 
Plans, etc., are reproduced oqual to lithography. 
4a Any ordinary pen used ina writing the original 
with very fluid ink. 

CIRCULARS RESEMBLE WRITTEN LETTERS. 
Foolscap size complete £2 §s. 





Write for particulars and specimens, or call and see ft. 


The AUTOCOPYIST C0.,172, London Wall, LONDON, B.C. 
A NECESSITY (47 
AND LUXURY 


pee ~ Reach of All. 
t stock of GENT'S —_ 









" 
floor), 24 17s. Gd. Marvellous value. 

The new RUSSIAN BLOUSE JACKET 
in the fashionable caracule fur. Lined elegant 
silk brocade, only 5 Guineas. 

Magnificent and varied assortment of every 
kind of fur articles, muffs, necklets, boas, fur- 
lined cloaks, ete., ete., in all the latest shapes 
at wholesale price 
Repairs and alterations a special feature. 
Call and inspect. 

Nore OUR OWLY ADDRESS— 


The Wholesale Fur Manufacturing Co. 


Smow Rooms: 





















(ist Floor), 145, CHEAPSIDE. E.C. 


KEEP 


BLOOD PURE 


Frazer’s Tablets. 


LOVELY CLEAR SKIN, 


fa from 


obtained by taking FRAZER’S TABLETS, for 
they render the blood so pure that the "skin 
becomes delightfull; smooth and clear. 


Frazer’s Tablets 


Are most 


health and good looks, and the best means 
of obtaining A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND 
FRAZER’S TABLETS 


and ALL BLOOD and SKIN DISORDERS. 
MILLIONS OF BOXES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


NOTICE.— FRAZER'S TABLETS can ~ he a 
im pale green boxes, price 1/1} H.W. all 
rae  * or post eo Pe /3, from ft - : 





THE ] 
BY TAKING 





PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, &c., can be 


eee eee 


essential to the preservation of 





errr 


A, RHEUMATISM, & CONSTIPATION, 


— PPP LL 


ate 





—en 


ited, 1 leet Street, Leadee. 





Hovis Bread 


The Best and Nicest 


that can be made. 





HOVIS is Baked and Sold daily by all leading Bakers in the British Isles, or 6d. and 1/- Samples of 
Bread and Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps by ~ 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, 





Macclesfield. 
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OVER SEVENTY YEARS’ 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 





NEAVE'S FOOD 


For INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and THE AGED. 


if the Directions given on each tin are followed, the Infantile 
System may be regulated without the aid of medicine. 





the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. 


forming constituents. 


been brought up from birth upon this Food, 





SOLD IN 1tlb. PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS, 


is. EACH. 


**This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of invalids and young persons, 
and being rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming 
and other indispensable elements of food.” —-SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., ex-President of 

a 


**NEAVE’S FOOD for Infants and Invalids contains a large proportion of flesh and bone- 
The starch is so split up that, after cooking, no evidence of its presence can be 
detected by the microscope, thus dving away in this particular instance with the objection that foods 
containing starch are not digested by very young children, and the fact that numerous children have 
with the best results, is the strongest proof of the 
correctness of what is stated.”— 7he Medical Magazine, June, 1895. 


“_~r”re=_=E S<_ea_—aeaananaeerseaees ees 





A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 








The Polyphon. 


PLAYS 1,000 TUNES. 
"SUBHMANBAR UVINdOd 





All Dealers; or write for Niustratea “M” Catalogue, Post Free. 
Boxes from 16/6 to 50 Guineas. 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., 21, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


Every description of Musical Box repaired and put in thorough order 
at most moderate cha 


Woodward's 
“Gripe Water.” 


SA pest. BEST alps 
FOR ALL TEETHING. 
DISORDERS i PREVENTS 
oreants CONVULSIONS. 
~ ae SIMPLY 
CHILDREN. INVALUABLE. 





ALE BABI_NS 1.iIk Ee IT 


é. p- McCAW, M.D., East Finchley, aw Apel, 1897 a 


with yy FS) = — 
Soild by Chemists, Grocers, Stores, 14. 14d. 








THE “SUN” 


INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT. 


par BY FAR THE BEST AND MOST PERFECT 
INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT EVER INTRODUCED. 





No No Smell 
MANTLE 
NoSmoke 
or 
CHIMNEY fe No 
required. i ra TY Danger. 


s. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—% mph ye va, 

* is that it does not give a cold, unpleasan' 

greenish-white light like other incandescent burners, but a rich 

most brilliant 'y of light, —— F similar * A al and intensity to 
the | ~-T—— Electric L: 

Price, Complete, 3/9 Post Free. 9 ter 18/- Carriage Paid. 
——e wn 

It can be instantly attached to any ordinary gas bracket 

or “Shandelier he anyone. and is equally suitable for 

either private houses, sh aoe, « ries, ware- 
houses, halls, hotels, etc. 


‘earson’s Weekly, November 16th, 1895, says: “ It affords Hy times 
ot light of an or rdinary bx burner, with the same consumption of gas.” 








It cannot bly get out of order, will — a lHfetime, 

and saves its cost every month. Manufactu rs, D 

te etc., will save pa ny of Pounds’ by using 
it, and at the same time obtain a most brilliant light. 


~_—“V0WC<c“7007"eeem 


PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


W. RITCHIE (_.)..) 6, Wood St., LIVERPOOL. 


When ordering, please quote name of this Magazine. 
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| BEDSTEADS “rE 




























= g Best Value _ the Market. 
2 pt. 
Pps SEND POST-CARD FOR 
y ok PRICE LISTS. 
NatlINGr SPRACTIONLY yyype CTA _ a 
ete TIS FITTED wirtae 38. 
een CHASES ; Mi S714 ie] 
\ a\PP CCE NSIBLE TO , 1a 5s PPOOCOCSSS 
re, SORT es ; ‘ TH 
Fae it ~—_ 
Bgs ~ 
z° ~ 
Eg Showroome, C 
rf $1, Albert Street. 
3 = Full Illustrated 
- Prieont Tree. GE QUICK DELIVERY 


CHARLES RILEY, Albert Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
Please cut out for future reference. and men‘ ion Magazine. 


tet taettg ay tatty tag tty ta Mg Ma ta Att gag Nyt hay tatty Ray Nyt Mtg tag Hgts ag tte 
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40 voasw hpapepaye wide Reputation. 


DR. BARDSLEY’ s Unrivalled for all Liver 
and KidneyComplaints. 
A splendid Stomachic 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS * G22! Fo 


All Chemists and Stores sell —— at 7}d., rs. r}d., and 
2s. gd. per box. 


For all | gd acute DR. BARDSLEY’S: 


Give instant re _ in 
tags Rheumacam, POROUS PLASTERS: 
bago, Pe ag 

&e 


Be sure they are Dr. Barpstey's. Sold everywhere, at 134d. 








anata a a TC he Te 








le 
€l Pe & CHASES 2 


sw 
ve L Pen ComPat ee 
Fo mol F Street LOR 
/ ALL KINOS REPAIRED 











Ww. MATHER, LTD., Dyer St., MANCHESTER. = 


HUE tae HNN nettle AGEN May Ey CMa Mtg Mtg Mag tty Eg ty Rel ty Ung Het ay tEy HEM has EHH Mas My May? 


DIRECT ‘x WHOLESALE SUPPLY 6O., 


MARKET a MANCHESTER, TO THE PUBLIC, AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Not only has the Company's business increased in a most satisfactory manner 


IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES, 


but also in other countries frm where they are receiving orders, repeat orders, and expressions of entire satisfaction. We are now doing one 
of the largest Postal Trades in this Country, and certainly hold the most extensive stock of Watches in the World. 












Ladies’ Gerling Silver Keyless 
or Key Winding Watch, Extra 
finished, horizontal movement, accu- 
Py rate timekeeper, We are telling 
thourands of this Wate ih 20/- Plea 
gay in ordering if you want Pie we 

or keywind 


SPECIAL 1 EVER, 
Marvellous Value, in 
Sterling Silver Cases,ex- 
pansion balance, latest 
improvements, 20/- 
arranted 












5 years. 
Usually sold Guaranteed to 15-ct. Gold Cased 
at 40 stand acid, has the 46; 9ct.. 2/6." 
Full size, same appearance Double or Single 
and will wear equal Aloante, 18-ct. Gold 
90/- to a Solid Gold one Cased, 106: Ladies’ 
/ costing £7. oct., 4/6. Gold 
Watch. 
Clustar Cantre of > 
12 Pearls, 3 Rubies, engraved 
9-ct., Govt. stamped, cau “au 
15-ct. Govt. stamped, tinted oe 
126 452 white dial, 
fi —, 
hed, 
Solid Gold Chain jewelled 





ery fashion- 


.] 
able bet” Hall-marked, 
76, 106, aq: 18et. 


, movement, “f 
= 2 accurately \ . 
timed 


Hall - markec 20 -, ¢ 
30/-, 7 These gins 
Rings made of Guaran- 
Soup Gold (n t he sllow SAFETY PIN BROOCH. teed 
tubing). Lady or Gent. Any Letter (Old for 5 years. 9%ct. gold, SO/-; 1 
twery Ring Bglich ed + or Bird, Real Pearls. gold, - Initials engraved on —~ 
Government stamned. Solid Gold, 5/- watch free. in velvet lined cases. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR FOREIGN ORDERS. 

All at Dos precmcmreagsny 4 Prices. All Goods sent Free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Watches of this description for there prices may seem im*redible, but you are buying from the WHOLESALE SUPPLY COMPANY, at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE WHOLESALE PRICES Send for our New Wholesale Catalogue. conta‘ning 133 pease and Ley Uilustrations, sae 
prices of 5,000 articles, including Watches, Cloc ts. Jewellery, silver. Electro-plate, Cutlery, Musical Inst nta, Fancy Goods, 

( locks, Watches, and Plate, &c., &.. post free, GRATIS. A store in your own house. 22-ct. GUINEA GOLD WEDDING RINGS, Gs, told ty 
weight ; ring & card on application. All goods sent free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address: “WATCHMAN, MANCHESTER.” in ordering, please mention “The Strand Magazine.” 
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GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


c¢ FOOD 


For Infants 





Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 


**Mr. Benger’s admirable preparations.” 


BENGER’S FOOD IS SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 





| **Benger’s Food has by its excellence established a 


The Lancet. | reputation of its own.” — Zhe British Medical Journad. 
** Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It ‘Deserving of the highest praise.” — Zhe 
is invaluable.”—London Medical Record. Practitioner. 











“TEREZOL” 


An Imppoved Preparation 


For Polishing Furniture. 


Any sort of Furniture rubbed lightly with a few drops of ““ TEREZOL” 
upon a piece of flannel, and polished off with a cotton duster, via 
REFLECT CRE ‘DIT upon the household v where it is used. 


A FREE SAMPLE } BOTTLE 
will be sent to any lady kind enough to ask for 
one, and willing to make a trial. 


Address: “Terezoi” Works, Pendleton, Manchester. 
London Office: 8, Union Court, Oid Broad Street, E.C. 








N.B.—“ TEREZOL” will not injure the most costly Furniture. 

















~ — _ $$ ___— . seathaainas 
| PURE. WHOLESOME. DELICIOUS. 


BIRD’S 


POWDER 





| 
| 
; THE FESTIVE SEASON. 


| 2? BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER provides 
| not only delicious Custard, but an 





endless variety of delightful, 


dainty dishes. 
BIRD'S CUSTARD Ss omiteiinis tue The unfailing Resource of every 
utr t 
Rest oe cen ae Lady of the House and successful 
and all Sweet Dishes. So rich, ‘ Housekeeper. 


yet will not disagree. 


9 ne S CUSTARD is the ONE THING } ? 
EEDED with all Stewed or Tinned ? 


Fruit: Enhancesthetivenr—~ WO ECCS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 


ee eee / 
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-perseding pA Ap ope, Pill Cochia, 
Pennyroyal, &c. 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM 


MARTIN, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 


































SOUTHAMPTON. 
< ies 
CANES SE ANY ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
ee And 166 & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


(Awarded ont Diploma of Honour, [me 1890; 
o Prize Medals, Paris, 1 
Collars. Lapiss’ fold from 3/6 


dos. 
Gents’ 4fold 4/11 per = 
LINEN Cuffs for ary or Gentlemen 
Bu a sample pound of the VERY NEWEST 1 per dozen. 
y TEA-TABLE DECORATION aie Wiis Pr 
from any respectable Grocer, &c., for 3d. POST FREE. [_Damasks, %. 
You and your friends will be delighted with : 


RaINGOW CUBES| ||GUFFS, & SHIRTS. 


Matchless seinen” Best qpaltty Long Cath Na eft 
meas! 


“4A 














and are made from the purest Cane Sugar in lumps Linen Fronts, 35/6 per j-doz. (to 
like the ordinary Loaf Sugar, but tinted MANUFACTURERS TO THE , tt 
in various colours. N.8.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries 


VERY EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL. for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
“THE JUBILEE” TEAPOT. Remarkable Value, B/E ‘QUEEN ANNE’ 5 O'CLOCK TEA SERVICE. 


1 8 /6 COMPLETE. 



























Sugar Cream | 
Basin, Jug, @OLD LINED. 
Gilt inside, Gilt inside, | 
7 S/= | 
Blectro-piated with Sterling Silver on Hard White | White woteeete ts Metal tnt {ilver on Bost i = 


Britan eanate Metal. Elegantly capeves & by Hand. 


WE have proved that nothing succeeds like sterling quality and genuine value for money. 
Our great and unapproachable advantage is owing to the fact that we supply the goods direct 
from the manufactory to the customer. The immense saving of middle profits and expense 
of carriage, etc., which we are thus able to effect, enables us to give unparalleled value and 
satisfaction. Our — and Forks are of the Finest Improved Nickel Silver, which we 

uarantee to wear White as Sterling Silver, and to be unaffected by exposure, hence the 

‘inest Substitute for Sterling Silver yet invented. Our Table and Dessert Knives are Edge- 
pinned, thus preventing the blades from becoming loose in the handles. Every blade 


warranted to be of the FINEST TEMPERED SHEFFIELD STEEL. 


THE “ARTISTIC” TEAPOT. 


“TW SPLENDID VALUE. 


IW — _ +) 
Hi Full Size. 10/6 Post Free. 


‘ai 

a Electro-plated with Sterling Silver on 

Best Hard White Britannia Metal. 
mas ~ x En peved by Hand. 

Not Machi Ma Rolled. 


Sugar » Basin, ¢ Gilt Inside, 8/- 
Cream Jug, Gilt Inside, 7/- 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS FROM EVERY PURCHASER. 


Plate. Replating, by best workmen, in all its Branches. 





















Solid White Bone Edge-pinned Table Knives, Ivory finished, at 6/+ doz. Dessert Knives, 5/6 doz. Steels, 1/- each. (Carvers, 
with Double Shear Steel Blades, 3/6 pair.) Best Hard Bone extra quality balanced handle Table Knives, edge-pinned, ivo 
finished, with best Double Shear Steel Blades, 8/6 doz. Dessert Knives, 8/- doz. Carvers to match, 46 pair. Steels, 1/ 
each. Finest Improved Nickel Silver (warrantell to wear WHITE like Sterling Silver) Tea Spoons, 2/6 doz. Dessert Spoons 
or Forks, » 5/6 doz. Table Spee « or Foss, ¢ os : doz. 
















Samples of all our Goods willingly sent on guna Money returned or ‘Geode exchanged if not approved of. 
New Illustrated Catalogue Free to any address. P.O.O.'s payable to— 


GIBSON & SWIFT, Goodwin Road Works, SHEFFIELD. 


Cheques crossed: SHEFFIELD anp HaLLAMsHIRE Bank, Please mention Stranp MaGazine, 
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“PREMIER” 














Head Offices and Works: 
London Depots: 19, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





uw “PREMIER” CYGLE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated HELICAL TUBE (Registered and Pa ) Bray 
CYCLES AND LARGEST MAKERS 
Every Type and Grade of 
Cycle supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
free on application. 


—_—e—e—ereeerrw> 


32 and 34, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
“* Premier’ in name and Premier in reputation ever since cycles first were manufactured.”— 


IMITED. 





IN THE WORLD. 














ENGLAND. 
133, Hammersmith Road, W. 
Cycling. 


COVENTRY, 











GLOVES 


XMAS 
PRESENTS 


——_—_—_—ynP—rF»Pq~On>*. 


, UNEQUALLED 
» VARIETY. 







Speciality 
; Gloves in 
me Fancy Boxes. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


THE LONDON GLOVE CO., 
45a, Cheapside, Londen, E.C. 


Branch Warehouse : 83, New Bond Street, W. 


pe UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


Arbenz’s MANDARIN RAZORS with interchangeable Blades 
have no equal for easy shaving, and are pronounced by thousands of 
English gentlemen to be superior to anything 
before the public, for their durability, their keen- 
ness of edge, and the comfort they give in 
shaving. ey are Fully ar- 
ranted and stamped with maker's 
name and address! Satisfaction war- 










ranted or money returned. Prices: 5s. each; with i spare blade, 6s. ; 
with 3 spare blades and handsome case, 9s. From respectable dealers, 
and wholesale from 8S. Arnenz, 33, Ludgate Hill, Birmingham, who 


still supplies the celebrated, Genuine, and only perfect Gem Air 
Guns, for which his universal reputation dates back to 1881. 
—— —— 





FURS!! FURS!!! 


Enormous Bargains in all High Class Furs by 
Trae RUSSIAN FUE CO. 





£2 ae. 
GENTLEMEN’S FUR-LINED OVERCOATS. 


£12 i2as. 


= Navy, Blue, or Black Beaver Clotn, chamois pockets, and lined 
throughout with Real Russian Fur, with deep Fur Roll Collar 
and Cuffs of Rich Dark Fur. Four guineas. Recommended highly by 
the medical profession, see our (unsolicited) testimonials. 
alskin Jackets (warranted). Fashionable Shapes, at 
8, 10, 12, and 15 
eal Sealakin 


foes, oS} one 
EM fer 
pal Cape, 20in. deep, 


* Enpes. F Fashionable Full Shapes, hanging in 


neas. 
“y ANDSOME REAL MINK MARMOT 


4yds. round flounce, worth £20, our 8 cial 
Season er fs & is J guineas. “The Cape of the Season,” ‘and only 
requires to 


BEALSKIN GARMENTS RE-MODELLED. Chea 
and Most Reliable House for ALL ALTERATIONS & REPAI . 
Fur Necklets, Muffs, Boas, Capes, Carriage Wraps, Hearthrugs, etc., 
in great variety. Send v4 an = Long list. 
Note Addres: 427 RUSSIAN t Importers and 
Manufacturers, GARWAY tte & BOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W. (One Minute han Whiteley's 








TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
o) Be 


E BUY usscsc., 
FALSE TEETH 


UTMOST VALUE SENT BY RETURN, 
Of offers made and teeth held over until accepted. 


(Estd. 1833.) 


R. D. & J. B. FRASER, 


PRINCES STREET, IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 


Rankers’ Refererces: Messrs. Baco7 & Co., Ipswich. 
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28 manufacture. 


1,500 


MODEL 802, 
A New Half-Guinea Costume, 
smart Bodice, full front with 


= — 0, 6 and fancy 





buttons. Tailor- 
made Skirt with three box 
pleats. Price 10/6 complete 
Safe packed and carriage paid, 
od. extra. Skirt alone for 5/6; 
carriage, 6d. 

The 
JOHN NOBLE 
KNOCKABOUT 

FROCK. 
An ideal School 
and Holiday 

‘roc 

Sizes & Prices : 

















2. 36 
4-, “6, 5 “enc h 
‘ airings, d4dextra, MODEL 804 















Serge, 


In goo - 
Saddle wn. fall aoe vea, pocket oe 


Costume. 


Is a 
and 
Bodice trimmed bars of fancy 


particularly 
well - made 









Pp R braid. Skirt 1 9 Tailor- 
made with three 
of the two good Cloths, in} Pox-Pleats draping gracefully. 
which all! these Costumes are yf, Beggs 
Sent safe packed in 


CHEVIOT SERGE, furl iihes board box and carriage 
and weigh 


JOHN 
NOBLE cbsTUME COATING, smooth surfaced, lighter 


1/- extra. 





paid, 1 





We 
“ 


























MODEL 803. 
A tasteful well-cut Costume. 
Bodice trimmed fancy braid. 
Tailor-made Skirt, with three 
box-pleats. 14 Price for 
complete Costume, 
14/9. Sent safe packed in leather 
board box, and carriage paid for 
1s. extra. 





only 66. 
extra to measure. 
There is no more serviceable and 
economical garment to be bought 
than this Skirt, 
ooks well and wears stiil better. 
$$ —— 


FIGURES for Fair Ladies ... 


Supplied by THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUMIERS IN THE WORLD, 


JOHN NOBLE, ™. 


{ manufacturing and distributing establishment, and sole BROOK 
1 Sruser MILLS, MANCHESTER, and no agents or travellers anywhere. 

Gold Medals awarded for the excellence of design, material, make and 
finish of the costumes. 
years’ patient stuay of the public needs and the art of costume 


well-paid assistants, including skilled designers, cutters, 
and finishers, and 


1 ,000, 000 re soanter customers on the firm’s 


THE NEW DESICN JOHN NOBLE 
COSTUME SKIRT. 














THE NEW JOHN NOBLE 


COsTUM 


The John Noble New Costume Skirt 
(all colours) is tailor-made and care- 
fully finished in Cheviot Serge or Cos- 
tume Coating, with three rows 
fancy stitching at the foot. 

38, 40, 42 inches long in front. 
Larger or spec ial sizes L/- 





MODEL 
648. 


Serviceable 
Young 
Lady's 

Costume. 

Well made 

Bodice, 

prettil 
guivered =f 
front. Full 
wide Skirt 





in weight, but durable. REE. free, together with the 


SENT POST FRE Latest Book of Ladics 
_ Children’s Costumes, 
and need not be returned. 
OP EITHER CLOTH (6 y: Bs 52 
Carriage, od. extra. 
all 


DRESS LENGTH 
COLOURS of 


ye wide), for 7/6, 
Cinnamon, Purple, Moss, Sage, 


Costumes :— Black, 
and Fawn 


Reseda, Grey, 
SIZES IN STOCK are », 


36, 38 inches round bust, 
under arms. Skirts being 38, 40, 42 inches long in front. 
Ls 


; 


Navy, 


Brown, y 
Ruby, 


Myrtle, 





WINTER DRESS FABRICS 


Silk and Wool Mixtures, Coat- 
ings, T weeds, Jacquards.Crepons, 
Lawns, Lappets, Homespuns, 
Alpacas, Serges (400 different 
kinds), Mohairs, Canvas Cloths, 
Biegwes, Friezes, &c. A Box of 
1,000 Patterns lent to select from 
and sent Carriage Paid. 


Lengths 
and Prices 
35, 38, 42, 
# ins jong 

in frent 


Carriage 
od. extra. 













E SKIRT. 


of 
Sizes: 
Price 


Carriage, 6d. 









which always 






















Ah, 4,%,4, Wr. 1 DA, 






RAnARAAAeanAAeeebbbenuetneennneanans 


WU We Wot WneAeedeanesenananeeeessesearetiiiaeasencees 



















arger or special sizes made to measure, 1/6 extra. 
Please Mention STRAND MAGAZINE when writing. 


JOHN NOBLE, Lr. 





Brook Street 


CRUD WV WUDUDUAAGUEUELULVUVULUUVUVU0F 


Mills, 





Bankers—“ London and Midland Pank.” : 
€ 
= 

| 4 
4 
WUWUVULULUUW 
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“D.C. Lb. extrac 
a % a EXTRACT. 


A_PERFECT FOOD 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, NURSING MOTHERS, AND INVALIDS. 








~ shi ib SS = 

The “ D.0.L.” Malt Extract is not a medicine nor an alcoholic beverage in disguise, but a FOOD and a DIGESTER. It is delightful 

in taste, and children revel in it as a jam. It nourishes, it steepetpens. is easy of assimilation, and no other FOUD so readily takes 

the fancy. There is no fear of “ D.C.L.” MALT EXTRACT disagreeing with the most delicate stomach. 

IN THE NURSER the “D.C.L.” MALT EXTRACT will he found a source of strength to the young m: ther as well as to her 
babe. It has all the ang of the strongest stout in exciting an abundant flow of milk without any of the 

objéetionable properties of an alcoholic stimulant. “D.C.L.” MauT EXTRACT is sold in Botties and specially prepared 

lever lid Tins, by Chemists, Grocers, &c., everywhere. 


Sole Manufacturers: THE DISTILLERS CO., Ltd., EDINBURGH. Afakers of the celebrated “ D.C.L.” Yeast. 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following remark- 
ehle statements :— 


I had catarrh and throat affec- 
tion ten years, two attacks of 
influenza almost destroyed my 
hearing, could not hear ordinary 
conversation or public speaking, 
had fearful noises in head and 
was growing worse. Have used 
Aerial Medication four months ; 
in a few weeks could hear as well 
x, as Lever could in right ear, the 
left gradually improved, now is 
m\ fully restored, the noises have 

disappeared, "and 






if I consider 

A * myself entirely cured. — A. 

NICHOLLS, Wentworth Street, Ilkeston Junction, 
Notts. 


I had polypus in right ear 
since an wed of scarlatina 14 
years ago, had it removed four 
times, it returned each time, 
ears were very tender, dis- 
charged great deal, hearing in 
right ear almost destroyed, 
much impaired in left, was 
growing worse. Have used 
Aerial Medication five months, 
hearing is quite restored, can 
hear better than I ever could, 
discharge from ear has stopped, 
have seen nothing of the : 
poly pus for three months. Everyone nl “ tell me 
w ill I looked, now they say how well and healthy 
I look. —Miss PRATLEY, Withridge Hailey, Witney. 
Twelve years ago had scarlet 
fever, which very much impaired 
my hearing, ears felt stopped up, 
tender and sensitive, and dis- 
me» charged freely ever since I can 
¥ remember, was seldom free from 
headache, and the roaring was 
dreadful. Since I began using 
Aerial Medication six months ago 
have been entirely free from head- 
ache, noises and discharge have 
‘stopped, hearing quite restored, 
can hear sermon and conveisation 
which I could not do for twelve 
years. One would not think I 
had ever been deaf, have lost all those stupid ways 
deaf people usually have.—Miss E. RicHarpson, Leaf 
Hospital, Marine Road, Eastbourne. 
For four years I suffered from 
eatarrh, sore throat, hoarseness, 
dizziness, headache, lost strength 
and weight, and had great pain 
and discomfort in the lungs. Am 
a local preacher, and speaking 
and singing was very painful. 
Commenced using Aerial Medi- 
cation in Feb., 97, and have not 
had a cold since, the change in 
two months was wentetel 
feel and look better, have re- 
gained my voice and former 
weight, and think I am fully 
eured.— We. J. WATKINS, 
33, Horsefair, Kidderminster. 


MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


REE. 


To further introduce Aerial Medication, and prove 
beyond doubt that it will cure deafness, catarrh, throat 
and lung diseases, I will, fora short time, send r~ 
eines for three months’ treatment free.— Personal Con- 
sultations by appointment only. For symptom form 
and address J. H. a, . (0.8.4), 
Dept. S., 2, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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sowmt WE GIVE 
w A GUINEA. 


! Pair White | hy of Blankets, 7lb. weight, 
2% long 


by 1% wide. 
I White Under-Blanket, whipped both ends, 
2% long by 1% wide. 
1 Handsome Mosaic design Quilt, fast colour, 
3 by 2%. 


1 Pair Heavy Twilled Sheets, 2% by 2; and 
2 Full-sized Cotton Pillow Cases, buttoned 
ends, superior quality and finish. 





All sent Carriage Paid on receipt of P.O.0. 


BROOKFIELDS, Market Sq., STAFFORD. 
Established over 100 Years. 











= the manity ot Stabty of the blood, 
h BRAVAIS ==: enabliog the consti- 
}. > Laem climatic 


RETAILeD DY CHEMISTS ALL THE WORLD OVER. 
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 HOMOCEA 


Cures~ 


Ringworm, 
Piles, Cuts, 
Burns, Bruises, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Eczema, Sores, 
Old or Fresh Sores, 
Chilblains, 
Colds in the Head, 
or Colic if taken internally. 








/ Price 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 





2 Good Things—None Better. 


BOTH TOUCH 





AND 


| SOOTHE THE ACHING PART. 








————-2395 


Both of the above, HOMOCEA and HOMOCEA EMBROCATION, should be in every house , 
ready for use. in case you are not satisfied with them, we will return your money. 
ALL ENQUIRIES ADDRESS— 


HOMOCEA WORKS, BIRKENHEAD. 





















SPOT 





HOMCCEA 
Embrocation | 


(STRONG HOMOCEA) 


Cures~—~ i | 
All Rheumatic Affections, 
Sprains & Strains, 2 
Sore Throats, “ 
Colds on Chest, 
AND THE FIRST STAGES OF 
Pneumonia, Pleurisy, 
& Whooping Cough. 


After exposure to chill, it thoroughly 
cubbed on spine and chest, will prevent asevereiliness & 
Price 74d. & 1s thd. per Tube; Bottles 1s. 9d, 

& 28. 9d.; latter size equal to 12 74d. tubes, = 


LONDON DEPOT: 98, STRAND. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE, BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


EARLY 70 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


MosisoNSPreLs 


yreesraseeD FOR ALL LIVER & BILIOUS pren eens. 
QUICKEST FE AND RHEUMATI 

SOLD 
MERCURY AND OT MINERAL 

GAPE AND EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CLIMA‘TES. 

Sold by all Chemists & Medicine Vendors in Boxes, 13/d. & 2/9. 
MORISON’S POW DEBS, 13id. per Box ; OINTMENT, 131d.&29 

r Pot. Of Wholesale Houses, or from MORIS , it co.. THE 
RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH 33,E Road, London. 


N.B.—The Pills are also prepared with a Pearl Coating, which renders 
them quite tasteless, but does not interfere with their prompt action. 


A Cold Teapot Spoils the Tea. 


Care is required to make a good cup of Tea. We ask you 
never to make Tea without rinsing the pot with boiling water. In 
addition it is necessary that you should choose the right blend of 
Tea.. If you follow our instructions, and use Johnson, Johnson 
and Co.’s 2/= Tea in packets, of Agents everywhere, you will find 
the evening meal promptly revive exhausted strength. 

As a test, we are willing, upon receipt of two penny stamps, to 
sénd you, post free, a large sample of Tea, also a refined nickel- 
Silver spoon. The result of your trying the Tea once will be that 
you. will aiways: insist on having the same delicious, cheering, 
and refreshing beverage. Write to 


Johnson, Johnson & Co., Ltd., 
>, ae 50, Southwark Bridge Road, London. 
DALAL AAABS DAD rm verre VUCRVECEV TERY IE YE «uy MPLUWUUWUWAU UUW WWTDD DD 2 


Ritter Road Skates. A Real GOLD-CASED BROOCH or SCARF PIN 


Road Skating is eful, healthful and In neat lined case 
, » guaranteed equal in appearance to one 
fashionable; quickly and easily learned; costing 10/6, forwarded to all sending stamped addressed 
no danger; no strain on ankles. Speed on envelope for Price List. We are under a penalty of 
se Doukiet oo" Rend Santnr waik- 1,000 sterling if above offer is not genuine. 
y Please mention this paper. RENNIE & CO., Jewellers, Croy Place, GLASGOW. 
Loadon, W Inclose Siz Stampa for Packing, &c. 


’ Skate Co., 271, Oxioro 
ARAL RAREAREREREDRE RRR OD 


pepnananancnnannnnnnnana wwe 
: fe 2 To Asthma Sufferers. 
I Cure Fits a a 
You are not asked to spend any money to ~ ens Coe Soa wy, 


test whether my remedy does or does not 

cure Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus's Dance, etc. Potter’s ‘Datura 
‘ou are asked to do is to send for a Asthma Cure. 

FREE bottle of medicine and to try it. I Ta Sold by all Chemists and Herbalists in 

am quite prepared to abide by the result. = Tins at 1/-each. Free 

H.G. ROOT, 28 Endsleigh G’'d'ns, London. ews receipt of Post Card to Potter & Clarke, 

Artillery Lane, London, 


— 
HomE INSTRUCTION. HOME AMUSEMENT. 


TAKE PERMANENTLY, and reproduce when and as often as you 
please, the ‘‘voices’’ of your ‘‘Family’’ and Friends; also their 
Instrumental musical efforts. 


EDISON’S fain. HOME PHONOGRAPH. 


Prices £10 and £15 (all Patent Royalties paid). 
Also GRAPHOPHONES and other Tatking and Singing Machines. 


—eorr . ——— 
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A never-ending fund ‘of leneaiiin and Amusement at Home—or away—at Holidays, 
Shooting, Fishing, or Yachting. No electricity, complication or trouble—always rea y. 
Fun for all. The only Authorized and Licensed ‘Vendors— 


EDISONIA, Ltd., 3, Broad St. Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 


>. 
—— 


Send for Circulars; er we will wait oa you upea request. 
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DIRECT from SCOTLAND. 


Famous ‘‘ LIQUEUR”’ 
WHISKY. 


Guaranteed 10 Years Old. 


Two Gallon Case, con- 
taining twelve of the 
special shaped bottles, 
sent carriage paid 
for Cash, 


45/- 


* 












The LANCET says :— 

“The statement that this‘ whisky is a blend of fine old 
whiskies and that it has been matured for ten years is borne 
out by its peculiar softness and mellowness of flavour. It is 
a singularly pure spirit in which any very pronounced flavour 
is practic ally absent.’ 


wM. STENHOUSE & COo., 
West Regent Street, 
GLASGOW. 


Manchester Branch—-2, Station Approach, Oxford Road. 


























FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
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THE weer PROCURABLE, 


OSES 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Carriage free for Cash with order. 
$/- per doz., GO/- per 100. 
All other Nur sery Stock 
Carri: ge Jorward. 


binPOTS From 15/- a doz. 
Ornamen Trees, 91 Acres, 
A Superb se collection of 
Herbaceous 
Four Acres of Glass, 
Clematis #£0,C00) from 15 ie doz. 
N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased fr ices. 


CENERAL CATAICCUE 
(Over 160 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced containing 
some hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable information, 
free on receipt of 34. for 

Please mention this Paper. 


© WOF 
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ARIEL 


(Late Dunlop) 


CYCLES 


With Dunlop Tyres. 


Hold more World's Records for 
Speed and Durability than any 
other three makes put together. 
Every “ Ariel” Cycle is sold complete with 
all accessories, and carries with it pol'cies 
insuring the sum of £100 in the case of death 
whilst riding an “ Ariel,” and £10 in the event 
of the loss of the machine by either theft, 
housebreaking, burglary.or fire. The guarantee 
with every —. Cycle is more than ordi- 
narily generous. he purchaser is allowed to 
select any p= of his machine. and this will be 
guaranteed against damage, however caused. 
Send for Tiustretes Art Catalogue containing 
particu — 


Ariel Cycle Company, Ltd. 
(Late Dunlop Cycle Co., Ltd.), 
Head Office: 116, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 

























Griffiths Accessories. 


At this season of the year a good Lamp is 
essential 

The Dunlop Lamp is the latest introduction. 

It is of most up-to-date design, and gives a steady 

aud brilliant light. Price 12% 6, by post 6d. extra. 

The Zenith Lamp has also features possessed 

by no other Lamp. It has a double lens, 

gives a steady, bright light. Price 8/6, postage 
4h a 

Dunlop Mud-Guards, 2/6 per pair. Fit any 

Machine. Send for handsome Milustrated Cata- 

logue of Accessories 


GRIFFITHS CYCLE CORPORATICN, Ltd., 
Head Office—111, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

and at 61, High Road, Enigntenriene> S.W.; sand 
118, Newgate Street, 

Depots throughout the World. 
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pieces for pies. 


Please mention 


Magazine. 





“REX’ Meat and Suet Chopper. 


Indispensable in every well-ordered kitchen. A Useful and always 


= Chops Suet, Cold Meat, Raw Meat, Fruit, and Candied Lemon to 
perfection, makes excellent Sausages from beginning to end, and also cuts uniform 


Each machine is mounted on a hard Wood Block and packed in box, furnished 


— with three perforated Steel Plates, Patent Sausage Filler, Plunger, 
Double Cramp, and Book of Valuible Recipes and General Directions. 


Net No. 1 1 2 2a 
0, a 
Cash Prices is- i766 2i- 26/- 30/- 
If not approved of may be returned BEE... and = money refunded. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


THE PATENT 


“THE KING OF MINCERS.” 


acceptable Wedding Present. 


For Small Families. For Large Families, ~~~ > ~ a &e. 
——— 


ao. Carriage Paid 


executed on receipt. 

















“THE NIMBLE 9°.” 


eed REDUCTION In price to } ahd tb. 
in order to reduce stook, 


\QUALITY GOOD AS EVER. 


5 NEARLY 100,000 BEDS ALREADY SOLD 
TO THOROUGHLY GATISFIED PURCHASERS. 


‘ 
SNEWHAM’S “seins 


SHIRE 
; 


FypPaesE BEDS are warranted doubly purified, dusted and 
per fected in our own extensive factory at Boston, Lincs., 
ex in strong linen bordered tick. = wy sweetness, 
apd purity of every bed guaranteed ee bee ALWAYS 
GIVE SATISFACTION, and many a] of purchasers 
have sent us flattering testimonials and Py orders for 
f beds. Note following prices, which are 25 per cent. 
than our recently advertised prices. 


No. 1—Bingle Bed, Bolster and Pillow, 30/- 


( 6ft. Sins. by 3ft. Gina. weighing 40 lbs... 


No. 2—Double Bed Bolster, and Two Pillows, 37/6 















6ft Gins. by 4ft. Gins., weighing 50lba.. 
No. 3—Double Bed. Bolster,and Two Pillows 44 3 


( (ft Gina. by 4ft. Gins., weighing S5ibs. .. 
No, 4-£xtra Size Bed. Bolster & Two Pillows 48 ‘9 
eft. Ging. by SR. weighing 65ibs. . 


Any sived Bed only 94 t lb., Carriage Paid to an 
station in the United Kingdom. FEATHERS ONLY od. 
PER LB. The trade supplied. All orders must be aecom- 
44 by cheque or P.O.0. (which, as security to purchasers, 

mer be post-daced ten days). Send for samples of Feathers 
and Ticks, Price Lista, we will be sent J’ost Free, 
and need not be returned. at reduction on three or 
more Beds. /"/ease mention as; th 


E. D. NEWHAM & CO.., Boston, Lincolnshire. 


] 
j 
} 
































HERE’S A 
POINT 


worth remembering. It is the 
“business” end of one of our 


. 5/- 
BRITISH’ 
STYLOGRAPHIC PENS, 


which are acknowledged on all hands 

to be the most useful pens made. A 

perfect luxury to write with, they 

glide over the paper like a superfine 

lead pencil, and hold enough ink for 
a day's incessant writing. 


MADE IN <3 QUALITIES— 


5/ ~~ 7/- & 12/6, 


post free. ” money returned in full if pen 
not liked 


Good for every rons of werk ercent short- 
hand, for that nothing can surpass our 


NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN PENS, 
2G to 10/6 each. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY 
91 & 92, Great Saffron Hill, 
LONDON, E.C. 





































natural wavy curl of the 
hair that some ladies possess 
is their great charm and glory, 
and adds chiefly to the embodi- 
ment of female beauty, giving pleasure 
alike to lover and husband, and is the 
greatest comfort to the lady herself. 


FRIZZETTA BRINGS 






























THIS CHARM TO ALL! 











NEVER 


It imparts and preserves to the Matron the freshness 
and grace of Maidenhood. 
EL WITH 


oth »r social functions the heat, damp. and wind have no effect 
on its efficacy, and after "371 and erpocure to rain. it 
VALUABLE restores the hair 


ALU. ABLE | AT HOME, | Sy in all positions es 
indispensable. 
Pr. W. BATES, ;. Broo kes Bar, ar, Manchester. 









UT IT! At concerts and 








to its natural beaut, 
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Dyspepsia: 


How to Correct its Many Symptoms. 


PROPERLY used the stomach is a friend. 
Abused it is an enemy. 

The digestive powers, although adaptable, are 
constitutionally limited. 

If, then, you live “not wisely but too well,” 
you necessarily suffer, unless you counteract the 
evil by proper treatment ; or eschew dainties 
and good living, which, when carried too far, is 
almost as bad as the disease. 

If you overload the stomach, or the food 
eaten disagrees with you, all the intestinal 
organs suffer. 

The gastric juices that would suffice to 
digest a moderate quantity of food must 
necessarily fail to convert a greater supply. 
Undigested food ferments, and breeds poisonous 
pase s. 

Food is eaten that the blood may take up 
essential nutritive principles from it when 
digested. 

It is therefore not so much what we eat but 
what we digest that is essential. 

If you ate food, and had no digestion at all, 
you would starve, just the same as if you ate 
nothing at all. 

Digestion is therefore a vital principle, and 
not only a mechanical operation. 

When the system is overloaded, plethoric, 
and adipose, indigestion is set up, the functions 
of the liver are deranged, constipation ensues, 
and uric acid is generated in excess. 

When uric acid is present in the system, gout, 
rheumatism, and kidney disorders are set up, 
and a state of disease ensues, which may attack 
the kidneys, bladder, or even the action of the 
heart. 

The best treatment for remedying this state 
of things has hitherto been found in the 
“waters” of certain Continental mineral-water 
springs. These contain certain medicinal salts 
in natural solution, 

But very few people can afford time and 
money to visit and spend several weeks at a 
Continental health resort. Hotel expenses are 
high, travelling is expensive, and, proverbially, 
“Time is money.” 

Besides which, there is now no need for you 
to go, even when ordered. 

Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder contains the vital principle of all Conti- 
nental mineral waters in a pure, pleasant, and 
portable form. Always fresh and efficacious at 
a moment’s notice. 

This is not mere 
matter of fact. 

Again, the Continental mineral-water springs, 
and the salts evaporated from them, are mostly 
drastic and nauseous. The products of Nature’s 
dispensaries are mostly crude, and need a 
corrective. 

But Kutnow’s Powder, on the other hand, 
is gentle and pleasant. 


assertion, but absolute 


So that you can now have all the benefits of 
any Continental mineral-spring treatment at 
your own home. 

At small expense, in a much more palatable 
form, positively safe, and always healthful. 

Kutnow’s Powder acts as a natural lubri- 
cant to the digestive functions, and for the 
whole alimentary tract. It acts jas oil to 
machinery, correcting friction, and insuring 
easy working. 

Kutnow’s Powder is_ prescribed and re- 
commended by medical men in both hemi- 
spheres. 

KUTNOW’S has been PRESCRIBED to 
MEMBERS of the ROYAL FAMILY. 

All the leading medical journals indorse the 
merits of Kutnow’s Powder. 

Kutnow’s Powder is not a secret or patent 
medicine. Doctors know the formula. 

Kutnow’s Powder is produced by the ingenious 
expedient of desiccating the salts which contain 
the active principle of the mineral water, and 
combining them with effervescents. 

Thus it is by the genial aid of Kutnow’s 
Powder the recalcitrant liver can be brought to 
its proper usefulness, and the flow of bile 
rendered more fluid and naturally laxative. 

Aiding digestion, dispersing acid dyspepsia, 
preventing sick headache, and _ correcting 
biliousness. 

Banishing the miseries of constipation, gout, 
rheumatism, diabetes, and kidney disorders. 

Giving back the clear skin, the bright 
eye, the alert gait, and the natural bloom of 
health. 

When you buy Kutnow’s Powder at the 
Chemists see that the registered trade-mark 
“ Hirschensprung,” or Deer Leap, is on the label 
and outer carton. 


A FREE TRIAL. 


A FREE TRIAL. — For the month of 
December, 1897, Messrs. S. Kutnow (Limited), 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., will send 
of Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder, a SAMPLE FREE and POST PAID 
to every adult applicant who names THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE when writing. 

Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder may be obtained, in capsuled bottles, of 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, price 
2s. 9d. ; or post free (in the United Kingdom) 
for 3s. from the London Office. See that the 
Registered Trade Mark “Hirschensprung” 
(or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile 
signature, “S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd,” are on the 
label and carton. These insure genuineness. 

Sole Proprietors : S. Kutnow & Co., Limited, 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. New York 
House: Kutnow Bros., 13, Astor Place, New 
York City, U.S.A. 
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WRIGHT S. Sz 

PME MEAT SMALL POX &c 
A LUXURY 

= SKIN aaainnes 


R THE wenseay 
AaT iw 


RRA 
SAIN 


LANCET 


ERYWHERE 


| RECOMMENDED BY 
| THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 
| 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-F AMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arisin For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, Bad Legs, Skin oa Blood Diseases, Pimples 
and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. iis 

the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it 


removes the cause from the blood and bones. Thousands 
of wonderful cures have been effected by it. In bottles 
2s. gd. and 11s. each, of Chemists everywhere. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 


Sec } 














THE HOSPITAL CURE 
For COUGHS, COLDS, 
ano ALL CHEST AFFECTIONS, 


AS PRESCRIBED BY THE LEADING 
LONDON PHYSICIANS 


4/2} 2/- 
From any Chemist, or post free 
i/3 & 2/3 


direct from the Manufacturers, 


THE ENGLISH PURE MEDICINE CO., 
48, ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











RILEY BROTHERS, 


55 & 57, Godwin Street, Bradford. 
16, Beekman ‘Street, New York. 


RILEY'S MARVELLOUS 
KINEOPTOSCOPE For PROJECTING 
ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


For both Single and Double Lanterns. Projectors (only) fon 

£10 each. Projector and Lantern complete from £15 

The greatest success in the market. Can be seen in th 
at our Agents. 


The Marvellous “ Praestantia’” Lantern, 
£4 4s., 


Still holds the field. Cannot be equalled, and has never been 
excelled. It has the largest sale of any lantern in the world. 


THE LAWSON SATURATOR 


For both Single and Double Lanterns. Has no equal in the 


market. SIMPLE, SAFE, and POWERFUL. Price— 
£2 10s. and £6 10s. 
LANTERN OUTFITS. LANTERN SLIDES. 


CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS. 


And every Lantern requisite, of the very best quality and on 
the easiest terms. 
The world-wide Lantern Slide Circulating 
brary. Noequal. 50 Slides loaned for 3s. Send for 
Catalogues, 6d. Hire Lists free. 


London Agents for Kineoptoscopes :— 
0. SICHEL & 00., 20, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET. 





Frilled Butter Muslin 


White, Cream, Ecru, and 12 Art Shades CURTAINS, 8 altos, = 
sides and bottom, Syda. long, 5éin. wide, 6/9 per p =F & 
pair, May also be d by t e yard, S6in. wide, hy Te 1134. 
hoLue Saeie | Book of Plain and Fancy uation sent on eqeeove 
LIN DS, edged with fees a. i. 4/9. Sample Book 
ot realy on approval CARP ao Cretonnes, 
Velveta, Art Silks, Art Linena, Pinchatteen yry Serges, fc. Patterns sent 
on approval Table ( overa, Cushion Squares, Mantel Borders. Pictare 
Rook of Lace C urtaine, Roller Blinda, Genes ¢ Curtains, fc., post free 
H. GORRINGE & CO. 33a De NOTTINGHAM. 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


See Illd. Guide & Cats alogue (259 p , a 


. “HOW TO OPENA CIGAR Ss 
Hairdressers’ 


from £20 to £2,000." 
Tobacconists’ Outfitting Co. (Reg.), 
Shops Fitted. 
Estimates free. 








186, Euston Roap, Lonpon. 
N.B.—The largest and inal howse. (A 
reputation of over a century.) 
Mer.—HY. MYERS 
(Mention Srraaxp Macaztwe.) 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


HITE'S 





sesso [RUSS 
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a= 

y= . Equally 

S a comfortable in an erect 
Ss or reclining position. 

o = 

S = 

SS 
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Consultations, DeseriptiveGiuee- 
lar, Price List, , free, 
J. WHITE&CO., ia. “Londen. 
228, Piocadilly ye —_. 

r Two doors from Hayma 
ad Pad fas, Est, 59 Years. Female Attendant. 
Beware of inferior imitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, &c/ 

KinpLY MENTION THIs Macagtne. 


Ins st on_ having 
White's Truss. 
Those bearing our nome 
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Do yu 
like coffee? Perfect | 
coffee, fragrant, exhilarating, 
and tasting like the most delicious 
coffee prepared in the old-fashioned 
way, can be made by using 





No trouble; ready at amoment's notice. 
Beware of Imitations. Large 
bottle 1/-. Sample bottle 2d. 
Sold by Grocers or of T. & 
H, Smith, or, Duke St., 
Edinburgh. 














WORRNIS’sS 


Horse-Skin Boots 
What are they ? 


Their special advantages are that they give 
comfort to tender feet, and stylish appear- 
ance, with more durability than the old- 
style boot. They are smooth on the inside, 
delightfully soft, will not crack, and take 
a brilliant polish. 
PERFECT FIT BY POST: OUR SYSTEM. 
Send shape of foot on paper or old boot for size, with 
remittance, and the goods will be sent by return of 
post. An illustrated price list and testimonials sent 
Post ig ae ~ Genthoman — of 
ies’ *| testing these comfortable boots. ne Prices are 
Pa Aaeang 4/6, 17/6. Hand-sewn, 21/-, 25/-. 
on SIR GEO. NEWNES, Bart., writes, in 
10/9 reference to ss) Herso-ctin Boots, 20th 
Postage 6d. extra.] April, 1893: “Your Horse-skin ots seem very 
= os comfortable and durable.” 
Write to-day to E. 0. NORRIS, 8 & 9, Holborn Viaduct; also 


55 & Bisho, Street Within; 28 & 29, St. Swithin’s Lane; 
and ea, King Willian Street— London, B.C. 























Notice. 


PERSONS subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton’s Eye Oint- 
ment, but it must be Singléton's. Of 
all chemists and drug stores at 2/- per 
pot. 300 years’ reputation. ‘‘How to 
preserve the Eyesight,” a little book 
of value to every family in which there 
is a case of weak eyes, will be sent 
free to any address by Stephen 
Green, 210 Lambeth Road, 
ndon, 
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LL WIN mR INVALIDS 1S 
A —— GLENDENNING’s” 


Glendenning’s 
Beef and Malt Wine 


Is compounded from 


Alto Douro Port, Kepler’s Malt Ex- 
tract, and a Beef Jelly which contains 
the whole of the nourishment of the 
meat. It is therefore a stimulant, 
combined with nutritive and digestive 
principles of the finest description 
and in the most concentrated form. 


It is recommended 


in all cases of convalescence after 
severe illness, in anzemia, neuralgia, 
exhaustion, and to those who are the 
victims of overstrain, overwork, and 
it is absolutely invaluable when a sus- 
taining and stimulating food is needed. 


Full-size Wine Bottles 3/9; Half Bottles 2/-. 
Sample Bottles 2/6, post free. 
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It is supplied by Chemists ard Wine 
Merchants, or it may be obtained 
direct from: 


Wm. GLENDENNING & SONS, 
9 Grainger Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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On receipt of 2 
post-card we 
shall have plea- 


Real Economy in 
sure in sending 
Wools and Dresses, Latics’ Price 


ist and Pat 

terns of our 
KNITTING WOOLS AND SILKS, FLANNELS, 
FLANNELETTES, STOCKINETTES, HOSIERY, 
UNDER-GARMENTS, and DRESS GOODS for the 
present season, at manufacturers’ prices. We make a large 
= proportion of these Goods ourselves, and it is therefore t 
our advantage that you should be well supplied. In thi 
fact, ladies doing home-work for themselves or for charitabl 
purposes will experience real economy in dealing with us. 
Our Knitting Wools, comprising Fingerings, Rug Wools, 
Under-vest, Petticoat, and Shawl Wools, are of first quality. 
Our new range of Samples in Winter Dress Goods (re 
turnable within 7 days) embraces Serges, Crépons, Tweeds 
Coating and Costume Cloths.—ProvipgNcE Mitts Spin 
ntInG Co., Dept. 68, Bradford, Yorks. 
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of genuine 
400 Pattern Woollens sent free. 

Tweeds, Cheviots, 
Mantle Cloths, Home Spuns, Saxonys Vicunas 
Worsted Coatings, etc. Guaranteed made in 
my mills under my personal supervision and 
containing nothing but pure wool. Suitable 
for walking costumes, tourist, and business 


suits A, Colquhoun, Tweed 
Mills, Innerleithen, N. B. Post Free 




























A Clever i¢co-. 


It is not difficult to geta sg mes jue like 
china on linen if you go ‘he © 4h 
about it. ror aor re a aito 
use RED! a 2%. +8§- 
Yourke not =~ to add thir é re 
bat just rub it on before it ox. and 
you get a beautifully polim:.--  «srface. 
here is no sticking and no re vile. A 
shilling box will last you mo. vhs, and 
it will Cocens post free for 1s. postal order. 
Foreign post extra. Sample packet for 
penny stamp.—S. M. Reproap & Sox, 30, 
xford Street, Liverpool. 
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FOR THE TEETH AND 


BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. AP srs 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. > Capa Caen. 


Is partly composed of Honey and Extracts from 


Sweet Herbs and Plants. white linen 


e e per Bottle. 








In Glass Jars. Price 1s. Price 3s. 6d. 


—so0o Being delicately perfumed, 
Renders the Teeth Pearly White. lenves no unplosnat ofeur. 
Som Is not a dye, and therefore does 

not stain the skin, or even 





THE MEXICAN 


FLORILINE HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to 


it 


is Perfectly HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. | Should be in every house where a 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World. Hair RENEWER is needed. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDE R, ; Of all Chemists & Hairdressers. 





STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. | The HAMMOND 


For 13/6 carriage paid (2). extra Scotland or Ireland) we will 
forward direct from the factory this charming and superior China Tea 





Service in variegated enamelled colours and gold (sample cup and 


saucer for twelve stamps). Please do not forget it will be carriage d 
and carefully packed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contente:- | Y PEW RI | E R 
. 





Permanent Alignment. 
Interchangeable Type. 


Artistic Writing. 


LEARNED IN AN AFTERNOON. 


Catalogue, with full particulars, on application to— 





For 19/- wows forward. eqertage paid Oy. ~¢~y— Oy 50, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. ; 
is Complete Dinner rvice, in pure: anc nest semi-c eve - . > o— 

ted a) Loon i Peacock Blueor Claret | GLASGOW OFFICE: 27, ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARB, 
Sera ss Flaten te clansh. § Hous Dishes 5 Covered Vepetabte Dishan, BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 36, PARADISE STREET. 


14 Languages on One Machine. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


Strong and Portable for Travellers. 
Any Width of Paper can be used 
The TYPEWRITER for the BUSINESS OFFICE or STUDY 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 





1 complete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and § tard, and 1 Butter Boat. If 
THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full sice) and 12 Soup Plates for 


&/- extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. Un goods for export, we pa 
carriage to English port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china freak GOUT 
and bright from the potteries. LUMBAGO 
5 ’ 


Our New Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illustra 
tions of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Services, is now ready, SORE THROAT, 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers - NEURALGIA, &c. 





Please mention Tur Straxp Macazine 
Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, etc M E D L E YY Ss 

HASSALEI & CO., ro) E 
Bottles, 1/14, 1/6, & H L I 
29, Fall Cherntate [ L 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 
Gives instant Relief. i 
Does not Blister. A ST E 





etc the outward application of 5 
occasional d 


» are soon cured sa 
CHILLIE PASTE, together with an 


AND 


SHOES 


Bottles, 1/1; and 2/9, of all Chemists. 













The most obstinate cases of Rheumatiam, Gout, lantoge, Foor 
) 
of 


Pel 8 





Bole Proprietors—Hinsr, Brooxe. axp Hrast, Lrv., Leeps. 
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GOOD COOKERY 


Fe LIEBIG 
#1 COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


23 A pure concentrated essence of the finest 
is3] beef, its use in the preparation of gravies, 
$2] soups, sauces, meat pies, and all savoury 
$3] dishes imparts to them the essential features of 
$3 good cookery—appetizing flavour, nourishment 
33] and digestibility. Nothing can take its place. 
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WILL gladden hearts and provide good 
cheer for Christmas. 


oO MORE acceptable present 
can be found than a nice 
Canister or Chest of the 
United Kingdom Tea _ Co.’s 
delicious Tea. 


TEAS required for distribution packed 
without additional charge in jib., jlb., 


and i1lb. Bags, in 71b., 1olb., 141b., and 2o0lb. 
Canisters, and in Chests of 4olb., 6slb., 
and 1oolb. 

Delivered 


THE CROWNING STROKE FOR A MERRY XMAS! 


Samples and Price List Sent 21 
on Application.  ] 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY'S 


DELICIOUS TEAS. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 
v= 
7/3 
1/4 
1/6 
1/7 
1/9 
% 


A CUP OF THE U. K. TEA 00.’S DELICIOUS TEA. 
MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


EXCEEDINGLY elegant enamelled Caddies, 

holding 5lb. and 7lb., may be had; also 
decorated Canisters in various charming 
designs in gold and colours, to contain 
ilb., 3lb., 51b., 7lb., and 10lb. respectively, 
most suitable for Xmas Gifts, at a slight 
extra charge. 

Special Packages for sending Teas Abroad 
in any quantity ; and by arrangement these 
Teas can be delivered Free to any address 
in the world. 

NO prices are shown upon any of the 
Company’s Packages, the quality being in- 
dicated by a number corresponding to the 
number quoted upon the Price List. 








“STRONGEST AND BEST.” 


FRY’S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


‘*The Richest in flesh-forming and 
energy-producing constituents. There is 
no better food.’’—Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 





200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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_- WOVEN. 
Hann EMBROIDERE 
PRINTED. 





~AAND SOLD BY 
«4LL HIGH CLASS 
DRAPERS 






















LONDON & © 
LANCASHIRE 
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> | 
NSURaNcE comPANY’ 
L.5rV BRPook., 
And 73 to 76, King William Street, London, EC. 


Liberal Commission Allowed for Introduction of B 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SYMINGTON’S 
ror" BEA FLOUR 


STEAM PREPARE D. 
EASILY DIGESTED. 


For SOUPS, 
GRAVIES, 


TRADE MARK. Etc. 
SOLD IN TINS AND PACKETS BY ALL GROCERS. 


nufacturers 
BOWDEN STEAM 











MILLS. MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
Established over Sixty Years. 
Export Agent—J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 
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RED ROWLANDS’ 


FRENCH COFFEE. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather LESS QUANTITY, it being 
so much stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


Has an Enormous Sale. Sold Everywhere. 


MACASSAR 
OIL 


PRESERVES THE HAIR. 
BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
NOURISHES THE HAIR. 
PREVENTS BALDNESS. 


PREVENTS SCURF. 

Bpecially recommended for Child- 

ren’s Hair, as it produces a luxuriant 

growth. The best dressing for 
Ladies’ Hair. 


ALSO IN COLDEN COLOUR. 
Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 ‘eausite 


Bold by all Stores. 


WHITE 
ann BLUE 











ADVERTISE: ME. NTIS. 


xl 
’ WE ARE MORE CAREFUL 


about the outside of the body 
than the inside, and yet what is 
the use of geod clothing when the 
wearer is too ill to wear it? 


BOVRIL 


builds up the body by means 
of strengthening, sustaining, 
stimulating nourishment, which 
fortifies the system against pre- 
valent ailments. 


Satta Hag Ma ae a Mahone tag tty A 


BOVRIL LIMITED, Food Specialists and Hospital Sarai! LONDON. 


pat Matern to Her Majesty’s and Foreign Governments. 
Chairman—-THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
Consulting Chemists— 


Professor Sir EDWARD FRANKLAND, K.C.B., M.D. | WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.1.C., F.C.S., F.R.M.S. 
Corr. Mem. French Institute. | #@ Years Food Analyst to H.M. Government. 

















For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 








“Redditch Road, King's Norton, 
‘‘Near Birmingham, 
“August 3rd, 1897. 
| ‘‘Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Ltd. 
“Dear Sirs,—The enclosed is a photo. 
of Alfred Thomas Kitchen, aged 8 months. 
} We began to feed him on Mellin's Food 
when he was 3 weeks old, and from that 
time he has made marvellous progress. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“WALTER L. KITCHEN.” 





Mellin’s Food when prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


Samples Post Free from 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, &.E. 
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ADVERTISEMEN?'. 
GUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID GOLD. 


Pure Gems, Tasteful and 
Novel Designs. 


RINGS 


COMPY. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
( Ratablished 1883.) 
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¢ PATENT CORSETS. 


For Ordinary Wear. 
a For Cycling, Lawn Tennis, etc. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear in 
Fabric. 
& “The most comfortable corsets ever 
@ made.”— y's Pi ial. 
& _ Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil. 


SALE ay , 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
IN THE ’ : PER PAIR AND UPWARDS. 


-. Beld by all the princi D 
WORLD. FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED | Saat Coatan Bastetare, in ine 
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WORTH MAKING A NOTE OF. 


I could not eat any solid food, and what | took 


| F the reader is one of those persons who like 

to gather in facts, with the idea that they 
may come in handy some time, here is one that 
he may add to his collection. 

Nowhere in the domain of living things do 
we find a nervous system except as a branch of 
the parert food system ; the nerves are never 
independent of the digestive apparatus. To put 
it in another way, you may think of the food 
system as the roots and trunk of a tree, while 
In this 
article I am to present a most interesting and 


the nerves are the branches and twigs. 


remarkable case of acute rheumatism, than 


which no kind of distemper acts more directly 
upon the nerves or inflicts a greater aggregate 
of pain within a given time. I have so 
frequently described in detail the genesis of 
rheumatism that | shall for the present merely 
re-state that it arises from a profoundly dis- 
stomach and liver; 


ordered condition of the 


what, in common terms, we speak of as chronic 


pro- 


ducts of this state of things is called uric acid. 


dyspepsia and biliousness. One of the 


It is a solid, not soluble in water, and a virulent 
poison, Carried by the blood to the joints, 
where it is deposited, it sets up such a roaring 
fire, such a keen and aggressive inflammation, 
as enables the sufferer to understand what sort 
of torments people used to undergo on the rack, 
and under the operation of the “boot” and the 
thumbscrew, better than he did when he first 
read “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs.” All this rheu- 
matism does, because, unlike most diseases, it 
uses every nerve in the body as a messenger of 
pain, and avenges the stomach and liver for 
every outrage their owner ever committed upon 
them. 

Mrs. Dawson’s story, which cannot fail to 
appeal to all who have suffered from rheuma 
tism, and many who have not, is as follows : 

“In December, 1894, I had an attack of 
rheumatic fever. I was in great agony night 
and day. I had pain in every joint all over me, 
and could not move or turn myself. If anything 
touched me I screamed with pain, and had to 
be lifted in and out of bed on a canvas sheet. 
I was wrapped in cotton wadding front: head to 
foot, and for nearly six months I ia} in bed 
in this For two months 1 
delirious, and had to be watched night and day. 
Aiter the fever left me 1 was in & Rejpless ‘state. 


condition. was 





my stomach rejected. Nothing that I took 
gave me any strength. 

“T had rheumatism in my knees, elbow-joints, 
and fingers, being so crippled that 1 hobbled 
about with the aid of two sticks. I could only 
get about the room, being too weak to do more. 
All who saw me never thought that I should 
get better, but for the sake of my little ones | 
prayed to live. I had a doctor who attended 
me, and I had the best of treatment, but I made 
no progress towards recovery. 

“In June, 1895, Mr. Symons, painter, St. 
Margarets, told my husband of the benefit he 
from Mother Seigel’s Curative 


had received 


Syrup. I got a bottle of this medicine from 
Mr. Deayton’s Stores, and in a few days my 
appetite returned, and the food stayed with me, 
and I gained strength. I kept on with it, and 
all the rheumatic pains gradually left me. In 
three weeks I could walk out without my sticks, 
and was soon strong and well. 

“TI have since kept free from the ailment, 
taking an occasional dose as a_ preventive. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup saved my life, and you 
can publish these particulars so as to benefit 
others. - Mrs. 
Clarence Terrace, Railway Road, Teddington- 


Signed) Annie Dawson, 6, 
on-Thames, August 6th, 1897.” 

Rheumatism is but one of many forms in 
which the poisons of chronic indigestion may 
express themselves. Hypochondria, persistent 
nervous depression, epilepsy, diabetes, asthma, 
and even consumption and lunacy, belong on 
this list. Why, people are often sent to asylums 
with mental or nervous ailments that are the 
offspring of profound digestive disturbances, 
which Mother Seigel’s Syrup would have cured. 
When we consider Mrs. sad ‘and 
pitiable condition, it seems almost inctedible 
that she should have gained her health by the 
use of this medicine or of any other. Still, 
the fact is old as the hills, that if we abolish the 
cause of any mischief or evil we get rid of the 
consequences. When the wind drives awa) 
the clouds it always stops raining.. And when the 


Dawson's 


torpid stomach and liver cease to manufacture 
uric acid we get rid of rheumatism. “Thus we 
see the theory on which this remedy deJivered 
Mrs. Dawson from a dised$e as crippling and 
agoniziig.as it is universally prevalent. 
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“INFANTS fed on this Food ARE NEITHER FRETFUL nor WAKEFUL.” 


& Hanburys’ 





“Very dig utriti and 





“it is excellent in quality and flavour.” —Th: Lanat 
” 
" —British Medical Joureal 
“Ne better Pood exists." —(cnden Medical Record ‘ 
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Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food. 
For INFANTS, INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, and the AGED. 














It 
y Never Fails. 
‘ESTAB, 23 YEARS. * 
Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
Have you a Cold? 
4 DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it aleo for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
tor Consumption, tor Bronchitis. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 














BE SURE YOU GET IT 

For outward agpeutien, instead of 
Po joes, use . 

OW BRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much bafer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 
















Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull 
Sald everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 14¢., 2s, 94., / 
4s. 6d., and lls, 









An 
Acceptable 
Christmas 
Present. 
Special Offer. 


To anyone mentioning this Magazine we offer an Oak 

Desk, similar to above illustration, for £8 8s. net. 

Usual price, £12 12s. Size, 42in. long, 30in. deep, 
48in. high. 








Makes an Unique Xmas Gift, and one that will 
prove a lasting gratification. 


We have a large and splendid variety of specialities in 
Office and Library Furniture. 
Quality the Best, Finish the Finest. Useful, Durable. and 


Time-saving. Prices reasonable. Inspection invited. 


TELEPHONE No, 317, 
Ho.porn. 


21 AWArps. 


Illustrated Catalogues for the 
asking. Write or call 


Thos. Turner, Ltd. 


(Dept. 5), 
44. Holborn Viaduct, Lonpon, E.C. 
7 & 9, Newarke St., LEICESTER. 





Mention STRAND MAGAZINE when 























Send us your grocer’s name 
and address, mention this 
magazine, and we wa forward. 


Free aud post paid. a tria 
packet value ad Write at T RIAL 
once, a post-card will do. 


Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ld., 
* Kkovah’ Works, Manchester. 











‘AL FRUIT FLAVOURED. 


Life Policies, 
Reversions, Annuities, 
Life Interests. 


The utmost market value promptly obtained, or mortgages 
arranged by Messrs. H. 


FOSTER »CRANFIELD, 


(Successors to MARSH, MILNER &CO. Estab. 1843.) 
Ss, Powuiltzy, Tomdom, EI.cC. 


Periodical Sales by Auction of the above Interests are also held 
on the First and Third Thursdays in each month throughout 
the year. 











Auction announcements appear in the Z7ymes on Mondays, 
Standard on Wednesdays, and the 7elegraph on Saturdays. 
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GRAND CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


GENUINE ENGRAVINGS 


(Produced direct from the Original Steel-Piates), and 


Kgh Class Ort- Pretures 


For all Readers of this month’s issue of 


“THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


= 





ee SPECIAL NOTICE. -. 


The South Kensington Fine Art Association, of 8, Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington, London, S.W., have made arrangements whereby 
the Coupons on the opposite page will entitle the holder to one copy 
each of the GENUINE Steel-Plate Engravings or the beautiful Oil- 
Pictures mentioned therein, if the instructions found below are 


wer fully carried out. wy 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

Readers of Tue STRAND MaGazine must detach the Coupons found on the opposite page, for the particular Subjects 
equired, and forward them to the South Kensington Fine Art Association, 8, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W., together with a Postal Order for 2s. 6d. for one Subject, 5s. for three, 10s. for six Subjects, or 17s. 6d. for the whole set 
if twelve. The Pictures, it will be observed, are arranged in pairs. 

This payment will cover all charges, including Plates (the property of the South Kensington Fine Art Association), packing, 
case, carriage, and all other expenses, 

IT MUST BE UNDERSTOOD THAT THE OFFER OF SUCH GENUINE STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
AS “THE TRUE VINE” (AFTER ALEXANDER MELVILLE, A.R.S.A., ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITOR), 
AND “LOCKED OUT!” (AFTER J. YATES CARRINGTON) AT os. 6d. EACH, ARE PRACTICALLY GIFTS 
rO THE READERS OF 7//E£ STRAND MAGAZINE, FOR THE ARTIST'S PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER 
HAVE FETCHED FOUR GUINEAS EACH FOR THE FORMER AND THREE GUINEAS EACH FOR THE 
LATTER SUBJECT; THE IMPRESSIONS WHICH WE ARE PRESENTING TO THE READERS OF 7HE 
STRAND MAGAZINE FOR 2s. 6d. BEING GENUINE ONE GUINEA PRINTS, PRODUCED DIRECT 
FROM THE ORIGINAL STEEL PLATE; AND AS TO THE OIL PICTURES, THE SUBJECT UF “ MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS AT FOTHERINGAY CASTLE” WAS ALONE ISSUED IN A PRECISELY SIMILAR 
STWLE, BUT LARGER SIZE, AT ONE AND A HALF GUINEAS PER COPY, AND THE OTHER EXQUISITE 
SUBJECTS, IN CHARMINGLY-BLENDED NATURAL OIL COLOURS, ARF EQUALLY AS GOOD IN 
EVERY RESPECT. 

The general distribution of the beautiful pictures recently made has given the greatest satisfaction, and letters of thanks 
have been received from all parts of the world from many who have long desired such High-class works of Art for the adorn- 
ment of their homes, at a meaty nominal figure. 

If the instructions given above are faithfully carried out, and the Coupons are sent (with name and address carefully 
written), the South Kensington Fine Art Association, of 8, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, London, S.W., undertake to 
forward the Pictures, carriage paid, to any part of the world (Foreign and Colonial, 23. extra), packed in a stout case, so that 
they will arrive in good condition. 


N.B.—As the number of copies is limited it is desirable to make early 
application. A certain portion of the issue will be reserved for Foreign 


and Colonial Subscribers to ‘‘ The Strand Magazine.’’ 


AUTION.—The Directors of the South Kensington Fine Art Association take this opportunity of cautioning the-r 
numerous patrons and the public generally against the delusive offers of pictures advertised by certain unprincipled 
persons as “‘ Engravings,” but which are merely cheap lithographic transfers printed from stone in large quantities. Having 
already received complaints upon this subject, they invite communication from others who have received such lithographs with 
imitation plate marks instead of *‘ Engravings,” with a view to concerted action. All letters should be addressed, The South 
Kensington Fine Art Association, 8, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, London, S.W. 


(Corvricut.]} 
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Cail alg —lnign AK-S) 


s YORKSHIRERELISH é 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE INTHE WORLD 4 


The only Cheap & Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations ( 
Sold in Bottles Gd I/-and 2/- each. 


\ Proprietors, GOODALL. BACKHOUSE &C° LEEDS. 2 
>? 




















Jhe Jdeal Breakfast & Supper Food. 


Prepared in Scotland 
from the finest selected 
SCOTCH Grain, they are 
Superior in Flavour & 
go Yarther than the 
American Oats. 


Good Housewives know Oats grown in Scotland far excel all others. 
PROVOST OATS are absolutely clear of husk , 
A ee ve 7 > Rolled % Oats in the vrorild, 
y er merits; they are partly cooked, 
& make splendid porridge in ten staal. . —_ 
One of these enamelled aouble PORR/OCE PANS —— Aa 
ws given FREE toerery user y Provost Oats in 
etchange for 30 Coupons. Coupon an erery packet. 
A packet of Provost Oats costs no more than apacket 
American, W2 packets of “Provost’make as much porr.age as 3 
packets of American, therefore support nome industries 
Jold in 2 &. Packets Ly atl Grocers 8 food Dealers 


R. ROBINSON& SONS, Sole Manufacturers, ANNAN, N.B. 
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Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


a 
— 
| TOILET MASK 
= 
& 
aa (OR FACE GLOVE) 
zs Isa natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving the skin 
K ant, removing complexional imperfections. 

wl It is @@Ft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without discomfort 
ty ir inconvenience. 
of It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute for 
Bz injurious cosmeti 

= COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden “; - rfectly by cosmetics and 
~ powders, but can only be removed perma anently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
a every kind of s spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish A the skin, leaving it soft, 
° clear, brilliant, =e beautiful. It is harmle , costs little, and saves pounds uselessly 
& expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 

and is both a « enplexi m preserver and ‘beautifier. 


IMustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free 3 stamps. 
Mes. 2. Mm. ROWLEY, 


2) THE TOILET MASK CO.,  23n20nemr"™ 
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What MOTHERS sa 


Who use ‘‘ FRAME FOOD” Diet. 


‘Three, All Healthy and Well.’’ 


Mrs. W. KITCHENER, 6, Park Cottages, Newmarket, writes : 

‘* Thanks be to ‘Frame Food’ Diet we have a bonny girl of 514, who at 1% years 
was full of abscesses, but your food so strengthened her that only the scars remain, and 
no signs of any since. I may add that three of our children, all healthy and well, have 
been reared on ‘ Frame Food’ Diet exclusively. Our boy, now 5 months old, is a fine 
specimen of a healthy baby.” 


‘‘One of the Strongest and Healthiest Children.’’ 


Mrs. » Park Street, Horsham, writes :-— 

** Herewith, as a testimonial, I beg to hand you a photo. of my boy, aged 11% months. 
Up to a few months ago, although trying almost every other food, the boy did not seem 
to get on, but after using your food I think he has turned out one of the strongest and 
healthiest children for his age ; in fact, he is the admiration of all who knew him four 
months ago and who see him now. You are at liberty to use this testimonial in any 
way you may think fit (omitting the name), and I would only be too pleased to write to 
anyone personally who cares to inquire, as I am quite confident that they cannot do 
better than bring their children up on your food.” 





Then Small and Delicate—Now Healthy and Strong. 





Most 
Nutritious. 
Very 
Digestible. 


Nourishing 


as Malt 


Extract; 
Delicious 


Mrs. L. WHYTE, 63, Piedmont Road, Plumstead, writes : 

**T have used your ‘ Frame Food’ Diet for my baby nearly a year. Before Coing so 
she was very small and delicate. Now she isa splendid baby, so healthy and strong. 
I have found, from experience, it is a splendid preparation.” 


Prescribed, and highly recommended WZ ure? || 
by Doctors. TRA | 


|) Compare |) 
Price, Weight, || 
and Value of || 
other Foods. | 





“ FRAME FOOD” DIET supplies the ORGANIC PHOSPHATES, ALBUMINOIDS, 
and other constituents necessary for the full development of the bones and muscles of the growing 
CHILD ; it builds up the strength of the INVALID wasted by disease. To expectant and nursing 
mothers it is invaluable, as it helps to replace the loss in the maternal system, and adds largely to the 
value of the milk as a food; and as “ FRAME FOOD” DIET is composed of all the constituents 
forming a perfect food, it should be taken by all who seek to preserve their health. 


Sold Everywhere in Tins, I1b. at I/+, 4lbs. at 3/9. 


“FRAME FOOD” JELLY, 


like “FRAME FOOD” DIET, contains the ORGANIC 
PHOSPHATES and ALBUMINOIDS (extracted 
from Wheat Bran) which are vitally necessary for Developing 
the Human Frame, and so invigorating and strengthening at 
every period of life. It possesses the nutritive and digestive 
properties of Malt Extract, is much cheaper and more 
palatable. Children eat it readily on bread and butter or in 
puddings, and grow stout and strong when using it. It builds 
up the strength of the Invalid ; it keeps the athlete in perfect 
condition ; and adults find it invigorating and vitalizing to all 
the functions of the body. 


Soid in Air-tight at 9° 
Covered Jars of about Ilb. 











%1b. Sample ‘‘ Frame Food’’ Diet, or 50z. Sample Jar ‘‘ Frame Food’’ Jelly, sent Free on receipt of 


3d. to pay postage; both Samples sent Free for 4d. postage. 


FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., Lombard Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 
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THE SHIRT YOU WANT 


We supply a linen-fitéed shirt, with bedy of 
cotton amp Cush eatewpet pare | 2s. me 
or a sample free by post pertectly 
and is cut right at > r collar wi 
net torment you Full just enough 
fulness in the proper place to make — comfort- 
able while wearing it. Send size of collar used 
when orderi Second quality, 3s. 2d., post 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of Shirts of 
all kinds, Underclothing, &c., sent on receipt 
of post-card 


H. BLYTH, Earl Grey Street, EDINBURGH. 





“THE BOX from FERGUSON’S”’ 


Containing Scotch Tablet, Cream Tablet, Butter Scotch, 
Chocolate Toffee, and the 
World-famous EDINBURGH ROCK, 
2/6 post free from 
ALEX. FERGUSON, Confectioner to the Queen, 
1, MELBOURNE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


Other sizes, containing the finest ewests obtainable, & ~, 10/-, & &1 1/- 
These are the five most wholesome in the world’ for children. 





LATEST DESIGN.] 





[SEASON 1897. 





WOODS’ PATENT WIRE CYCLE SADDLE 


The BEST Roadster Made. 


Entirely PREVENTS Saddle Soreness. 


























C008. «as WITH AND WITHOUT FELT COVER. AN IDEAL . 

Greatly Price and -———$—__ 
COMFORTABLE, Testimonials [SADDLE FOR 
AnD Ligut . | Peduces en LADY OR. . 
IN WEIGHT. Vibration. Application. GENTLEMAN, 

24, Arstey Roap, 
Srour House, Curistcuurcn, CLIFTON. 
th Sept., 1896 HAanTs. rst Sept., 1896. 


Messrs. The Longford Wire Co., 
Ltd., Warrington. 

““e Baroness de Langsdaff begs 
to inclose postal order and stamps 
to the Longford Wire Company, 
Limited. for the Woven Wire 
Saddle which she has had on hire, 
and is pleased to keep, as she has 
found it most comfortab Je, and the 











All Saddies sent on One Month’s Trial. 


Messrs. The Longford Wire Co., 
td., Warrington. 

General Swanston presents his 
compliments to the Longford Wire 
Company, and in thanking them 
for the Wire. Cycle Saddle 
furnished, desires to mention that 
he purposes retaining the same, 
it proving the only all-round 
comfortable cycle seat that he has 
met with after trying several other 
makes of various patterns. 


—_ x ——_ 








best she has yet seen. It has 
enabled her to ride long distances 
without fatigue, and over very bad 
roads without a jar. 
———. k —-_— 
WOODS’ PATENT CALVANIZED i 
STEEL WIRE 


MATTRESSES 
ana BEDSTEADS. 


Also Wool and Hair Mattresses. 











CARRIAGE PAID AND LIBERAL 
CASH DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 


CATALOGUES and PRICES free on 
application. 


LONGFORD WIRE, IRON, & STEEL 


CO., Ltd., WARRINCTON. 


EXHIBITED 
CARRYING ONE TON 
AT 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 


And other 
EXHIBITIONS. 


- GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 
London Office: 6, ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 


Please mention 
this Magazine. 


Stitt 
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“EGLINTON LEVER : 


Price 30,- post free. 

A Solid Silver English Hall-marked 
Cased Lever, jewelled in six holes, 
compensation balance, equal in appear- 
ance and time-keeping to a £5 5s. watch. 
GUARANTEED For Ten YEARS. 


FOR LADIES AND 








v ar ed: 
Se ee 













GENTLEMEN. 
ALLIseny. FAMED rr, 
TING WAT 
Paice aay - oy Paes. 


A really handsome and highly finished 
. Watch, with strong Sterling Silver cases 
First class timeke eper, and guaranteed for 

syears. Lady's size, beautifully engraved 
in new style. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

ALLISON & £o. Manufacturers, 

411, Sauchiehal! Street, Glasgow. 


PWewns 


RAW OOPS 


| A ey 


3 
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3 
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A Firm Footing at Last 


Nothing detracts so much from the general egyearence of a gentle 
man noomely Feet, and there 
can » + doubt that nine out of every 
&, ten y Feet are due to one very 
a ay. that is, a Defective 
Boot-H eel. As soon as the Boot-Heel 
— 

the Boot is going i —— 

tA, and the *Seautiful origin 
by A of the Boot becomes a thing 
What is required is & 
BOOT-HEEL THAT WILL 
BE ALWAYS EVEN. THIS 









at 


BY WEARING 
WooD's AUTOMATIC 

f REVOLVING HEEL. 
Doubles the Durability of Boots, prevents Splashing, makes the 
Tread Silent and Soft as 7 bee Lawn, Reduces Fatigue to & 
Minimum, Prevents Slipping. Can be fixed in half a minute. 
Patented everywhere. Post free, 1/- per pair; 3 pairs, 2/8; 6 pairs, 

S/-. Send Paper Size of Heel required 

REVOLVING HEEL CO., 116, HOLBORN, £.c. 
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Weare 
* HEALTH. 


As is well known to the Medical Faculty, the importance of 
age and purity in Whiskey cannot be over-estimated. 
Of GEO. ROE’S Celebrated “GR” WHISKEY 
‘* The British Medical Journal” writes :— 
“It has a soft and mellow taste, evidently 
produced by ageing, and altogether the *GR’ Whiskey 
is of excellent quality.” 











/. 


And this statement has been endorsed by 
members of the Medical Profession. 


This Pure POT-STILL WHISKEY may be had in Bottle, bearing the 
Distiller’s guarantee of PURITY and AGE, SEVEN YEARS OLD, from ail 
Wine and Spirit Merchants and Hotel a in the United Kingdom. 


~ ——_—™ oO 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In Cases of 2 Gallons (carriage Paid), 42s. 


THE DUBLIN DISTILLERS’ CO., LIMITED, THOMAS STREET DISTILLERY. 
Est. 1757. (GEO. ROE & CO., DUBLIN.) Est. 1757. 


Readers of this Magazine have already been offered an opportunity of testing this Fine 
Old Whiskey Free. 
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SEE THAT THE NAME “BROOME” IS ON EVERY COPY. 








GS PIANOFORTE (continued 
6s4 Moonlight on Pha ‘ A. Macey PRICE LIST 839 The Morning ep ied — a > L. Gautier 
65 Wake Up, Darkies..... aoe a aj ae POST FREE. | 840 Santa Rosa Waltz sseveeee ls Bonheur 
732 Cathedral Voices ... ssssseseeee ll» Bonheur 100 N N 841 Song That Reached My 1 ‘Heart .... .... Kuhe 
7096 The Best Man (Comic) _.A. Seldon CW NOS. | 865 Bewitching Waltz ............. cD. WwW right 
797 Norah Mulrooney ere on added. 866 Regulation March...... wesee ; ...A. Lang-taff 
798 Go To Bye. Mammy : vecee.M. Arnold | 867 In the Golden Days Waltz...... ~ ~ 
799 It Was Alla Mistake Sees i | 868 Beryl Gavotte................... 
812 My Hope, My All In All AL. Gautier | 875 Gypsiana . _e L. Gautier 
823 Say That I Love Alway Hote hison 877 Merry land Barn Dance ........ sus -eMandeville 
828 Ship’ s Fiddler peeesones seen . Baliol | 
864 Wait For Me Song ‘ “Macey | PIANO DUETS. : 
876 Katie and I . --oeK. Mandeville | 819-20 oy All In All Waltz, ¢" eushutinene . Se 
842-3 Glittering Dewdrops, 4c a 
PIANOFORTE. 844-5 Elvera, 4d. .. A. Langstaff 
2 Japanese Polka .. sees ...E. Read 846-7 Impudence Schottische, ad... essed. Macey 
774 Midnight Revels (Pas de Cat) .. A. Macey 848-9 Play It Again Waltz, 4d. . SS Fa 
5 Jigamaree Schottische ... sss J. Fredericks | By Post, 3d. | 850-1 Dance of the Fiends, #4 - sepsinatt ee 
Jack Ashore Barn Dance .....................A. Macey Double 852-3 Dignity Gavotte, 4d. . ‘PN ai 
3 Au Revoir Gavotte.......... ‘ , 9 
8 My All In All Waltz... : L. Gautier | Number, 4d.:  MANDOLINE or VIOLIN and ‘PIANO. 
Say That I Love Alway Waltz ..... : P 778 Scotch Airs ........... coseereeeeeed, Macey 
Among the Heather....... FF by post, 5d. ; 804 English Airs.. Set ebiatintintiniiatabianbedeed - 
831 Dance of the Daffodils i sd or —“) 7 ~aGi ens eos adinbiaioe fee 
32 Gavotte in G ................ . Smallwood 806 Welsh Airs ........ : ‘ es 
833 In the Sunshine ... — . - 13 Numbers o7 American Airs : 
834 Myrtle Gavotte ..........0....00+ ‘ A. Macey | sent Flat per %54-5 Impudence Sc hottische, en ” 
825 Old Chelsea March ...... : C. Mahler 856-7 Modesty Gavotte, 4d... ——w se 
836 Rosalind =e es S. Smith Parcel Post, 858-9 Daybreak Intermezzo, 4d. nesicoibes ” 
837 Cyrilla . names L. Gautier 2 6. 860-1 Twilight Whispers, 4d. L. Gautier 
838 Doux Souvenirs........... 862-3 Stolen Moments Barn Dance, 4d, 


f § 874 “* His Fiddle” (Song). By W. M. Hutchison. Price 2d. 5 pont free, 3d. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 869 70 ‘ ‘ Sleighing on the Lake” (Descriptive Pf. Solo). 4d. ; post free, sd. 
ls 71-2-3 ‘“* Sleighing on the Lake” (Duet). 6d. ; post free, 7$d. 
IVY’S PIANOFORTE ALBUMS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Each number contains ro popular and original Pianoforte 
Pieces, Dances, etc., specially arranged and fingered in an easy and effective style by Alan Macey and Wm. Smallwood. 
No. 5 is the New Sunday Album ; every one is bound in a very pretty cover. Invaluable to Students and Teachers. 
Price 7}d. each, post free, or the five Numbers post free, per Parcel Post, 2/10. 


BUY of your LOCAL AGENT, or W. H. BROOME, 15, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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2 The “ PERPECTED" COD-LIVER OIL is manufactured from fresh and selected livers of the cod fish 


only at Alien & Hanburys’ factories in Norway. 
products are avoided, and the “ 


By the special processes employed all nauseous oxidation 
Perfected "’ Oil can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refussd, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“Perfected” 


| “Has aimost the delicacy of Salad Oll.!"—rt Met Journat” 
“IM follow." —Modical Press and Coreuler 


**it is a great boon to get such an Oil.'"—T Prxtinonr 


* Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oll can be.""—Th Lena 


Cod- 
Liver 


Oil. 








THE ONLY OIL. WHICH DOES NOT “ REPEAT.” 





ALLEN @ HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as possibile, that their ‘ 
in bulk to be bottied by retail dealers, and that ao Cod-liver Ol! represented as being their * 


‘PERFECTED ” Cod-liver Ol! Is NEVER supplied 
* Perfected” is genuine unless sold 


in their original capsuled bottles and bearing their me pop im white across the label, and their Trade Mark-—a Plough. 
presentations to the and legal 


against the vendor. 








Frequent misre have involved 4 








THE LUCKY SHAMROCK 


REAL LEAVES, ‘x="'s) 


Silver Ciit Mounts, 2/- 
each, post free. 
Solid Cold Mounts, 5 - & 
6/- each, post free. 

4 Charming Present for | 
Lady or Gentleman. 
Bound to bring LUCK. 


Immortalized by Samuel Lover. 





Actual size 


Actua: size. 
“The FOUR Leaved Shamrock is of such rarity that it is supposed 


to endow the wearer with Magic Power.”— See No. 8, Songs of Ireland, 


by Samuel Lover, Eaq. 
The New Fashionable Heart and Chain, complete, 5/-. 
Send P.O. or call 


COURLANDER, Ltd., 42, North End, CROYDON. 


me ““QUEEN” Fire-ticutinc FAN 


Lights a clean, bright fire in a few 
minutes, without wood. Saves 
time, labour, etc. Lights 30 fires 
at cost of rd. 
Will Last a Lifetime. 
Fourteen Days’FREE TRIAL 
allowed. 















Delivered Free in 
United Kingdom, 
with Japanned 
Cover, 15/63 with 
Embossed Brass 
Cover and Brass 
Handle, 21/+ each. 
Please mention this 
Magazine. Parti- 


culars Sree from 


Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd., 


Cherry Tree, Blackburn. 








Ladies Travelling. At Home. Indispensable. 


HARTMANN’S 


HYGIENIC 


TOWELETTES 


From 6d. to 2/- per dozen, 
Less than the Actual Cost of Washing. 


We have now added a halfpenny towelette (6d. per dozen) to 
our other well-known sizes, which are as follows: 1/- per dozen, 
same size in j-dozens@d. 1/4 and 2/- per dozen, Special make 
for use after accouchement, 2/- per dozen. Can obtained 


from all Ladies’ Outfitters, ‘Drapers, Chemists, and Stores, or 

direct. Postage 3d. per packet extra. SAMPLES FREE on 

appucation to the stapneunen, Hartman's Depot, 26, Thavies 
Inn, London, 














TO STAMP COLLECTORS 





New Catalogue, 1897 edition, giving the market price of all 
postage stamps, British. Colonial, and Foreign, issued up to 
date of publication ; 800 pages, 5,000 illustrations, 2/6, post 
free. New Stamp Albums for 1898 ; descriptive price list free. 


WHITFIELD KINC & CO., IPSWICH. Established 1569. 


GOOD UNSHRINKABLE 
Woollen and Cotton 
UNDERCLOTHING 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children for all Climates. 


Surgical Hosiery, Belts,&c- 


Low Cash Prices. 




























Write , 

today for Rusvenn ¢ p Conser & Mention 

Illustrated a Co., ur 
ixt 118, Mansfield Ra, Sraanp 

Patterns Free Norrivomam. Macazive. 








DEAEFE NESS 


axp HEAD NOISES ae.ievep pr vsine 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
A new scientine invention, entirely different in 
onstruction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, 
and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 
Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magasine 


WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 








Drum in 


position D_ H.W. LSON, 7, Newington Road, Evivavrcn 





ENORMOUS SAVING IN TOBACCO. 

Smoker's Sore. Throat avoided and 20 per cent. saved in Tobacco. 

hanet House, Staines. — My friends are so penned 
that more are wanted. 1 inclose Postal Orders for one 
dozen more They fulfil all you F —(Signed) A 
CURTIS, M.R.C.S., L.s.A., M.0.} 
Sent post free on receipt a ko or stamps, 1/9. 
With hall. 


marked 
Silver Bands, 
29. 
yy Supriigp. 


ction not 


CHANGEABLE DRAUGHT BIPE Go. My 1s, Holborn, B.C. 
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As used in the Households of H.M. THE QUEEN and most of the Aristocracy. 





GLOBE 
METAL 
POLISH, 


The King of Polishes, contains nothing 
injurious to the skin, nor will it scratch 
or damage Brass work or Silver, but will | 
impart | 


A MOST 
BRILLIANT, 
DAZZLING, 


AND 


LASTING 


} 











Tne STATE COACHMAN | 
or THLORD MAYORor LONDONsavs+ | 
"For BOTH SILYER ano BRASS THE “GLOBE” 
| 1S THE BEST POLISA ! HAVE EVER USED? 


| to all kinds of Metal work. It is in fact | 
the most perfect Polish obtainable, and 
infinitely superior to any other. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


@@- If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining Globe Metal Polish, please write 
to RAIMES & CO., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., or Stoekton-on-Tees. 
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SOUTHALL’S 
PATENT BOOTS 


eee — 


No Seams or Laces with their 
Disadvantages—Fasten Quickly $ 
and Firmly—Strap Supports 
Ankles. 


Comfort and Elegance secured, 
combined with Durability 
and Economy in wear. 

Made in all Qualities. 


sh 
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ce 
s 
ce) 
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The Grandest Boot 
ever invented, and 
will give the 
wearer entire 


satisfaction. 


ONCE 
TRIED 
ALWAYS 
WORN. 


Send for Catalogue with designs, prices, and self- 
measurement forms direct to the MAKERS 


SOUTHALL & CO., 


187, KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 
Please mention this Magazine. 
SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSESESSOOOOSD 
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y AD DVERTISEMENTS. 


Whooping 
Cough, 

Asthma, 
Croup, 

Catarrh, 
Colds. 


“4 


VCVCVC O 


VCVCVCVCVCVCVC 
DADADADADADADADA 








Cresolene when 
vaporized in the sick room 
gives immediate _ relief. 
Its curative powers are 
remarkable. At the same 
time it prevents the sprez ad 
of cont gious diseases by 
acting as a powerful dis- 
intectant, yet 1s harmless 
to the youngest child. 

Sold by all chemists. 
Descriptive booklet with 
testimonials free. 


Cures 
while 
you 
Sleep 


Wholesale Agents 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., 
London, E.C. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE 


VCVCVCVCVCVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE 
DADADADADADADADA = ANATOSHND-OdVA 


© VCVCVC VCVCVC © 





PARKINSON 
«i FRODSHAM, 


CHRONOMETER, WATCH, & CLOCK 
MAKERS. 
(EsTaBiisHep 1801), 
Makers to the Admiralty and to the 
principal European and American 
Governments ; also for several impor- 
tant Railway Companies. 


Gentlemen’s Keyless Compensated Gold 


Hunting Half Chronometer ......... £25 0 © 
Ditto ditto ditto Open faced 22 0 O 
Gentlemen’s Silver Open-faced Keyless 

Lever, Compensation Balance 415 0 
Silver Keyless Speciality Watch, intro- 

duced fifteen years ago at £2 2s., 

now much _ improved, _ several 

thousands having been sold 117 6 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 
158, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON 





(Formerly 


of CHANGE ALLEY, CORNHILL). 


TYPEWRITERS & CYCLES 


For SALE, HIRE, or EXCHANCE, 
A 


AT 


HALF THE USUAL PRICES. 
MS. Typouriten. 
Easy Terms. 


(Est. 1884). 


Telegrams: “G aenten? London. 
‘Telephone No. 690, Holborn 
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DIRECT FROM SCOTLAND. 


BUY your a my direct from the BLENDER at winsleole 
prices, and guaranteed PURE, OLD, and MELLO 


KEITH’S 


<“CADZOW ” 


(10 WEAR OLD) 


WHISKY 


NOTE.—This is our Special Blend of the finest selected Scotch 

Stills, guaran not less than 10 years; some of the Whiskies 

comprising it are 11 and 12 years old It is possibly the oldest 
isky in the world offered at the price. 


|) Specially pachet, 52). per doz. A > a Sample Bottle 
. Carriage Pai 


ae, with Order or an 
JAMES KEITH, HAMILTON, N.B. 


PSSST TTT Terre rrr rrr) 
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The Most Valuable Medicine for INDIGESTION Ever Compounded. 


Dr Martins “ MBigmuth Cream. 


It Removes Flatulence. It isa warm and Comforting Cordial. It gives tone to Digestive Organs. 
‘“*4 WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION.” 





—For twelve years my mother and myself have suffered from. Indigestion, and have tried nearly every medicine. 
The * ‘B ISMUTH CREAM,” however, has cured us both. I hope it may get a world-wide reputation. 
Bona Vista Terrace, Ventnor. Yours truly, J. PROCTOR. 


PRICE 2/2 PER BOTTLE. Free by Post for 36 Stamps. 


ALL 


At the suggestion of an eminent, well-known Doctor, an addition (of Pepsine, etc.) has been made to this 
Medicine, which still further increases its Digestive power.—Decemder, 1891. 


Prepared only by BDWwiN J. ORCHARD, Chexzmist, Salisbu:y. 

















Established | a 
1848. 1886. 


. Write for LIST . 


SALTLEY a eg rere 
evetns 080 ADDED ACETK ACID 
| Your Dress Dry Cleaned 


Without Shrinkage or Unmaking, or DYED 


any Colour for 
4s. Gd. at 
GREENHALGHS’ DYE WORKS, BURNLEY. 
On" ras he PAWE end OOLOURLEE 


FIRST-CLASS MACHINE HEADACHE 


AT From Biliousness, Neuralgia, Cycling, or other 
exertion, &c., 


SECOND-CLASS PRICE. CURED IN FIVE MINUTES 

















= 


—=jo—— 
GUARANTEED HONEST VALUE. Vy i i A C E, 
' MANUFACTURED BY Prices, 1]Thy 2/9, and 4/6. 
THOS. SMITH & SONS, of SALTLEY, LTD., DEPOT (WHOLESALE AND ReTAIL):— 
BIRMINGHAM. B. HOOPER & CO., Chemists, 





43, King William St., London Bridge, E.C. 

















“A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS.” 


FLOR DE DINDIGUL 








A MEDIUM-MILD INDIAN CIGAR © "Sno’beticare Anoma”" 


The late Mr. Sata wrote: “‘ Bear favourable comparison with choice Havannahs, while they cost about one-third.” 
Sold in three sizes. 
22/- per 100 =| No. 2(Samples five for 1s., 12 stamps) ............ 20/- per 100 
Bouquets (small and mild), samples four 15........-.++ 21/- per 100 
FLOR DE DINDIGUL CIGARETTES (all tobacco leaf, no paper), a delightful whiff, 8/- per 100. Samples 12 stamps. 


Assortment of all the above, in box complete, 2/6, post free. 


BEWLAY, 74 and 49, STRAND; and 143, CHEAPSIDE. 






No. 1 (Samples four for 1s., 12 zs ~~ 
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UP-TO-DATE COOKER 


FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 


EPICURE’S SAUCE. 
I'wo tablespoonfuls Date Vinegar. 
Three-quarters pint brown sauce. 


One dessert-spoonful finely chopped gherkias, 


carrots, and shallot 
Salt, pepper. 
Put the vegetables into an enamel saucepan with 
the Date Vinegar and boil for ten minutes, then add 


the brown sauce and seasoning. Serve very hot. 
POACHED EGGS. 
Three eggs. 
Quart water 
ea: poonful Date Vinegar. 
Pinch of salt. 

Boil the water in a shallow pan, add the salt and 
vinegar ; break the eggs carefully into boiling water, 
simmer about two minutes or until the white is set 
the yolk should be liquid—remove from the water and 
drain, trim the edges, serve on buttered toast, or 
round a dish with rolls of toasted bacon piled in the 
centre, 

HORSE-RADISH SAUCE, 
Three ounces grated horse-radish. 
Teaspoonful made mustard. 
Teaspoonful Date Vinegar. 

Pinch salt 


Mix thoroughly and serve. 


VICTORIA CHUTNEY. 


One pound sour apples, 


(Juarter-pound raisins. 
Iwo bananas, 
Half-pound gooseberries or grapes. 
Half-ounce ground ginger. 
(Quarter-pound tamarinds 
wo shallots. 
One ounce mustard seeds 
Three ounces brown sugar 
One pint Date Vinegar. 
Cayenne pepper Salt. 


Half a clove wari 
Peel and chop up the apples, shallots, bananas, and 
garlic ; stone the raisins and tamarinds ; prepare the 
gooseberries or grapes. Put all the ingredients into a 
stewpan, and boil until tender, pass through a hair 
put in a dry bottle, and cork tightly. 


sieve, 
TO BOIL WHITE FISH. 

To every gallon of water a tablespoonful of salt, 
and a gill of Date Vinegar. When the fish is put in 
the fish-kettle the water should not boil, as this would 
crack the skin before it is cooked ; simmer gently six 
to ten minutes to the pound ; drain well when it is 
taken out of the water. 





Used EXCLUSIVELY in the Hotel Cecil, a number of the Gordon 
Hotels, and other principal Hotels and Restaurants. 


VICTORIA 
DATE VINEGAR 


PURE, DELICIOUS, AND BEST. 
FOR PICKLING 
AND ALL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 


Numerous Awards for PURITY and EXCELLENCE, incinding 


TWO GOLD MEDALS London, 1896 ; 


Briabane, (897 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is used exclusively in the pre- 

paration of Pickles by several of the most celebrated manufacturers. 

Amongst others, POTTER'S PERFECT PICKLES are prepared in 


Victoria Date Vinegar 
‘ ’ Piquant and of especially Ane favour. 
Try DERBY Sauce. Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegar 
A FREE Tasting Sample of tlis delicious Vinegar will be sent 
Post Paid on application to 


THE VICTORIA DATE CoO., LTD., 
Victoria Works, Belvedere Poad, Lambeth, London, S.E. 











For THIRTY YEARS 


We have been Manufacturing Cycles. 


IN 1867 wr THE FIRST, 


AND 








CYCLES, 
IN 1898, 


Will still be 


THE BEST. 


SEND FOR ART 


_— 


Rive | 





CYCLES 
a 


MACHIMES, 











CATALOGUE. 
— ~~" 
Sait ot THE 
sine SWIFT CYCLE C0. 
E Ltd., 
With which ia Incorpo- 
a rated the Coventry Ma- 


chinists’’ Company, Ltd. 
London: 15 and 16, 


Werks: Coventry. Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

















BROMO-PHOSPH 


“The World's Greatest Tonic.” 
IS A NATURAL BRAIN FEEDER. 
Take it for Mervous Debility 
Take it for The Tired Brain 
/ ake it forQeneral Weaknese 
Take it for indigestion 
/ ake it for Sleeplessness 
And you will soon 
experience its wonder- 
working power. 
Sold everywhere in Bottles. 
1/1), 2/3, 4/6, or post free 
from 
| RUDDOLPH DRUC CO., 
“| JTD., 
4 mM READING, 
at 1/3, 2/6, anc 4/9. 


TOK: 


D-. Grey's FAT REDUCING P's. 
A safe, per t reducti with improved Health, Skin, 
and breathing guaranteed to either sex, without irksome dieting. 
ABDOMINAL OBESITY A SPECIALITY. : 
2/8 per box, plain wrapper, post free to any part of the work 
(Larger size for cases which have resisted other treatment, 4/6.) 


Dr. T. GREY, 57, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, LOIDON, W. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Our special “ Xmas” '97 packet contains 95 diferent stamps, fneludin 
Sandwich Islands, Mad; scar (just issued), Java, Eritrea Gold Coes 
Funchal, Oran Btate, Malta, Jamaica, Bulgaria, Provi. India (Lor 
Government), Herzegovina (new), Angra Queensland (scarce vartety, ful 
stop after 1d), San Marino, Venezuela, Straits (surcharged), German) 
2 marks), Natal (4d. om id.), Congo Free State, &c., and a set of § Luxen 
burg 1995, only 1/1. We offer the above packet in order to circulate owr 
Large Price List and approval sheets, therefore only one packet will | 
supplied to cach person. Selections sent on approval. Liberal discount 
40-page Collector's Price List FREE. Dealer's List FREE. 16 


Exchange List 3d. “ mthiy Offers,” or Album id. 
FISHER, TITLEY & CO. 107, London Street, READING. 
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COLEMAN'S 


WINCARNIS 


is a delicious beverage and tonic made from Port 
Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Extract of Malt, 
OVER FIVE THOUSAND 
Unsolicited Testimonials have been received from Medical Men. 
The following Important Testimonial has been 


received from Dr. FLETCHER. 
Applecross, Rosshire, N.B., July 2 nd, 1897, 
I trust there will be no delay, as he takes no other nourish- 





Dear Sirs,--)lease forward « quarter-of-a dozen “ Wincarnis ' 
immediately as my — ant’s supply is about done. 

me mt, and has been sus’ stained and gained = mgth by 
Yours faithful 


* Wincarnis " for twelve weeks. 
DUNCAN FLETCHER. “LR.CP. 
Sole Proprietors and “2 Cc rs of the above, 
COLEMA N & «5 Ltd., 
ORO IEH wat LONDON. 
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Every Home 


IS 


BEAUTIFIED 


by Photographs and 


*« Photogravures after { } 
Celebrated 


Pietures. 


Illustrated 1| a 


Catalogue 


Berwin Puoro. Co., 
133, New Bond St., 











FINES INHALFTHE SPACE OF A WOOD BLIND 
HODKINSON&C°D?sikminGHam. 








Discount 





eons sent direct by POST o or RAIL nt 8 Hed Ban? 
UGH CLASS WORK ar LOW PRICES SA il 








ae 


Window Decoration. 
PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE ‘or STAINED GLASS. 


M‘CAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, LIMITED, 
and Belfast. 


56, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 










‘* Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer’’ 


BY USING 


INCANDESCENT 
FIRE: MANTEL 


THE 


AYAW AF WEES NA 
YO) 


sae aa E : 


SZuNOMS WOUud aauA 


_ T1a ws 


Leasii 


A x 
VIII went e 


m4 


COST OF COAL FIRES. 


mK 
SSALKO 0, Xe) 0.010 22.01, 9500.8 2, 
——sS 


TT MUS 
Eff fp foe NS 


It saves at least 50 per cent. in the cost of 
fuel. 

It cures smoky chimneys when all other 
means have failed. 

It obviates the necessity of chimney-sweep- 
ing, owing to the absence of smoke and 
soot. 

It provides an effective safety-guard, and is 
eminently safe for the Bedroom and 
Nursery. 

It costs (complete) from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
according to size, and wé// save its price 
in a few weeks. 

It can be fitted to any existing grate without 
alteration. 


°. 
- 


wo ‘LOOS 





BEAUTIFUL COKE |FIRES AT HALF THE 





ITS CENERAL ADOPTION WILL RESULT 
IN CLEAN, SMOKELESS CITIES. 


—_—+f—— 
The Incandescent Fire-Manteil is sold at 
all Stores, and by 2,000 Ironmongers, etc., 
throughout the Kingdom. 
—— —_ 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO THE 


INCANDESCENT FIRE-MANTEL AND 
STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
58, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 

























STpNE'S CINCER |W 


being most pls prepared fro 


leading ing Merchants, Stores, and Grocers, or on dr 











, (Eh), / stating , they = 
ne’s/ Ginger, Wine, \an 
8 ito do so. 
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Refreshment Rooms at 2d. a glass. 
' ' 
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Fan 


Le 









The most reliable preparation for cleaning and brilliantly 


CON iis 
Polishing @ 
@ Paste <> 


ESTABLISHED 18%. 







etal, Platino‘d, eta 
Manufacturers 


JOSEPH i PICKERING ‘a SONS. Sheffield. 
mion Office—ST. GEORGE'S _ House, Eastouear, E.C. 


~~ ing B a co Copp er, —¥ petannse, t. 




















The spirit of Winter is upon 
you, Cold Winds, Cold Rain, and 
Damp Fogs will be your lot for 
months. Protect yourselves, take 
care, and nullify the effect of this 
changeable climate. 


IF rou COUGH 


GERAUDEL'S 
PASTILLES. 


Let your lungs be filled with 
the vapour of Norwegian Pine 
Tar, which they give off whilst 
dissolving in the mouth. The 
efficacy of Pine Tar in all affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs is 
well known; the best mode of 
applying it is by inhalation, and 
the mouth makes the best inhaler. 


ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 
72 in a Tube for 1/1\cd. 





apc ag, 
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the Season for 
VEI LVETEENS. 





E GETTING 
NUINE- 


EWIS’S 


\ WONDERFUL Velveteen * 2 


tioning this Mag 





ty Market 
Street, 


MANCHESTER, 


who will forward a large Box of PATTERNS 
. Fast Pile, Fast Dyed, Every Inch Guaranteed. 





R. WYLIE HILL & C0,’S 


“SAFETY” 


HOT WATER BOTTLES 


Made of Best Rubber. 





SIZES. a * 
10x 8 - = - 40 
i2x 8 =- = - 49 
12x10 - - - 690 
14x10 - - - 6 9 

EXTRA LARGE. 
x12 - - 8 0 


=| Covers, any size, 1/6, 
Delivered Free by Post. 


| R. WYLIE HILL & CO. 


(B DEPARTMENT), 


Buchanan St., GLASGOW. 
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PRESERVING THE MANTLES 
AND CHIMNEYS OF 
INCANDESCENT GAS BURNERS. 


—— to 
> 


THE PATENT ‘‘COCMBE” DRAUGHT SCREEN 





SHOULD BE USED EVERYWHERE, 
ESPECIALLY IN DRAUGHTY PLACES. 


YOUR GASFITTER FOR THEM. 


INCANDESCENT BURNER WITHOUT A 
DRAUGHT SCREEN IS LIKE A MAN WITHOUT 
A COLLAR.” 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 








SSeS TTT TTT 





We beg to remind Cyclists 











THAT ALL .. 
ROADSTER PATTERN DETACHABLE 


-DUNIOP TYRES: 


bear a 12 Months’ Guarantee, which stipulates that 
during that period we will— 


FREE OF CHARGE 


—repair tyres which fail by reason of fair wear and 
tear, indifferent material, or bad workmanship. We 
have but to call attention to our enormous output to 
emphasise what this guarantee means. 

it means that every tyre we make must be of the 
best. But, to safeguard your interest as well as our 
Own, we are prepared to carry out the above, and 
that in the most liberal manner possibile. 

The same ear is given to complaint as to praise, 
so that in event of having cause to be dissatisfied 
with your tyre, under the conditions named, kindly 
communicate with us, and the matter will receive 
immediate attention. 





The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., 
160 to 166, CLERKENWELL RD., E.C., LONDON; 
WORKS: ALMA STREET, COVENTRY ; 
Branches: Birmingham. Wolverhampton, Nottingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 
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SWISS 


Milk -Chocolate 











ARBRSOLUTELY THE MOST 
Nourishing and Delicious 
Sweatmeat. 
At all Confectioners. 


Sole ——*y the U pines Ki 
», Wellclose Seunt, 


& Co, 
London. 




















NO MORE CORNS OR TENDER FEET! 


WEAR OUR PATENT SHOES. 

Made with strong Plaited Jute 
Soles, which will last much 
longer than leather, with ordi 







nary wear 

(10 years now 

before the 

public). They 

are comfori 

a able, health 

. - - . ful for the 

feet, and noiseless. Miss Waitt: rites (19/8/97): “Cannot say 

enough about their comfort.” 
Inclose length walking shoe. Prices (post free). 

Quay (colour Brown) ( a s. Ladies’, Gents’ 
Plain Shoes (without strapping) 16 1/98 0 
b: Superior Canvas (as per illustration) ~ 26 2/9 
E. Velvet Uppers (Black) .............+ nc = 30 3/3 
Felt Slippers, best — % (Black) .......... 2/0 1/3 1/6 
Canvas Leather Soled Shoes ( asicpsunie duvibgn 3 6 40 46 
Rubber Shoes (Brown) ..... 30 3/6 


Srecrat Orrer.—To purchasers of Three pairs at one time we allow 


a reduction of 2d. per pair; or Twelve pairs or more, 


PATENS CANVAS SHOE CO., 956, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties, post free, 1d. 
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SMOKE 


LAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


The Original. 


BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING. 


Sold only in toz. Packets, and 2o0z., 40z., 80z., and Ilb. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 





ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS’, STORES, &c., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 





SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. The GENUINE bears the Trade Mark- 
** NOTTINGHAM CASTLE ’’—on every Packet and Tin. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


In Packets and Tins only, containing 12, 24, 50, and 100, 











watt 
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CORPULENCE. 


INCREASING POPULARITY OF AN 
EFFECTUAL CURE. 


ANY of our readers are doubtless familiar with the nature of the extraordinary revolution in the cure of obesity which, within recent 
years, has been wrought by the original researches of that now eminent o> Mr. F. Cecil Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. It is evident that the certainty, the rapidity, and the agreeable surroundings of his curative process have beea 
recognised, in a very large degree, among ladies and gentlemen belonging to the highest social circles. Keen observers who have an opportunity 
of judging inform us, through the pages of society papers and otherwise, that owing to the general employment of Mr. Russell's treatment 
extreme obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past, at fashionable gatherings, as intoxication ; ca no doubt, it will soon be regarded 
as nearly as disgraceful. The issue of an eighteenth edition of the author's singularly convincing little text-book, *‘ Corpulency and the Cure,” 
however, serves to remind us that the popularity of the system has now reached spheres far remote from those of West-end fashion. The book of 
256 pages, may be had (post free) by sending three penny stamps to Mr. Russell's offices as above ; and it is worth the careful atuention of those 
who wish to free themselves of a burden of fat—not merely because it is unseemly and adds enormously to the apparent age of the sufferer, but 
because extreme obesity terribly interferes with the energy necessary in these days of competition to make one’s way in the world, or even to 
earn a very modest competency. A large proportion of the letters of Mr. Russell's grateful correspondents refer to their delight at being enabled 
—within a very brief period, and without any irksome conditions implying semi-starvation—to attack their accustomed tasks with pleasure 
instead of wearied disgust, through being reduced to their normal weight. The popularity of the system is also largely due, doubtless, to the 
English hatred of mystery, which is utterly swept aside by Mr. Russell. He fully explains his modus operandi, and supplies the receipt for 


his preparation.— Bicester Herald 


BEAUTY WITH COMFORT. 


THE THE 


“HOLOPHANE” “HOLOPHANE” 


PATENT PATENT 
LIGHT-DIFFUSING LIGHT-DIFFUSING 
GLOBE, GLOBE, 














When used with ELECTRIC, In the 
INCANDESCENT GAS, or OIL NEW PATENT ROSE TINT, 
LAMPS, gives a 


WARM AND VERY 
BECOMING LIGHT. 


DESTROYS ALL GLARE, 


While Increasing Illumination. 





RaaFD Ua ALG Hag Desay Eng MEE HEE AAU Ady a My Mag HEE, Ha PHD as A/a AEM AUM 
Beautiful Patterns. Prices from 2s. upwards. Catalogues Free. 


CORR Pe Pa ae a 
Tf you cannot obtain them of your Dealer, send Post-card for Price List to— 


“HOLOPHANE,” Ltd., 91, 93, 95, Queen Victoria St., 
LONDON, E.C. 





PURITY, STRENGTH BEST 
FLAVOUR CHEAPEST 


“HEALTH” ¢ii . Me 
of of og 07.1 Jot Jey 


HENRY THORNE & Co is Leeos rs NAM, 


' EWERY SOx 








Ix ADVERTISEMENTS. 











‘LIFE IS NOT GIVEN US FOR THE MERE SAKE OF LIVING, 
BUT ALWAYS WITH AN ULTERIOR AIM.’ rox cancrox 


If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONOUR, WEALTH, or the highest social position 
of this WORLD at your command, you must be measured by the HEART, which 
should be HUMBLE, HONEST, and KIND, for this is NOBILITY of MAN. 


NOBLE EXAMPLES SET BY THE GREAT AND GOOD DO NOT DIE! 


rR — — ‘The first test of a truly great man is 
‘ 7 his humility.’—Ruskia. 


ov zor = 0 ee ee 


‘It is very characteristic of the late 
Prince Consort—a man himself of the 
purest mind, who powerfully impresse 
and influenced others by sheer force of 
his own benevolent nature—when draw- 
ing up the conditions of the annual prize 
to be given by Her Majesty at Wellington 
College, to determine that it should be 
awarded Not to the Cleverest Boy, 
nor the most Bookish Boy, nor to 
the most Precise, Diligent, and 
. Prudent Boy, but to the Noblest 

a ae — Boy, to the Boy who should show 
THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. the most promise of becoming a 


‘The drying up a single Tear has more of honest fame mS : - 
than Shedding Seas of Gore.’ ne — High - Motived 
. eB. Le 





As Time rolls his ceaseless course, Christmas after Christmas comes round, and we find our joys 
and sorrows left behind ; so we will build up the beings that we are. 


WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS ?—HEALTH, AND THE THINGS 
WE LOVE, AND THOSE WHO LOVE US. 


What Higher Aim can Man attain than Conquest over Human Pain ? 
EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK and HOUSEHOLD OUGHT to CONTAIN a BOTTLE of 
ENO’SsS ‘EHRUiIT SALT.’ 


‘It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole 
to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of com- 
mercial enterprise to be found in our trading records.’-—-EUROPEAN MAIL. 


| MPORTANT to all leaving Home for a Change. Don’t go without a Bottle of 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It PREVENTS any OVER-ACID state of the BLOOD. It should be 
KEPT in EVERY BEDROOM and TRAVELLER'S BAG in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to 
avoid rash, acidulated Salines, and use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ to prevent the bile becoming too thick and 
(impure), producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in the mucous membrane of the 
intestinal canal, FREQUENTLY the PIVOT of DIARRH@CEA and DISEASE. ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. WITHOUT such a SIMPLE PRECAUTION 
the JEOPARDY of LIFE is IMMENSELY INCREASED. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE,— EXPERIENCE SHOWSus that acidu- 

lated sherbet masked with sugar, hazardous brain-tipples, or any form of pick-me-up, porter, mild ales, 
port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs and brandies, are ALL very APT to DISAGREE, 
while light white wines, and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with pure mineral water will be found the 
least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is PECULIARLY ADAPTED for any CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS of the LIVER. It POSSESSES the POWER of REPARATION where 
DIGESTION has been DISTURBED or lost through alcoholic drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise, 
and places the invalid on the right track to health. If its GREAT VALUF. in keeping the BODY in 
HEALTH were universally known, NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


The effect of ENO’S' FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED and FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY 
MARVELLOUS. it is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a worthless imitation. Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 























STATHAM’S WATERPROOFS. ; 
Chesterfield {| Regulation P R C E S 


be 7 | ‘'30)- a PA L Mir | N 2 


Carriace Parp. 

Any size up to 52 inches long 
arger sizes |/- extra for 
every two inches. 

Best make, thoroughly water 
proof, and adapted for 
any climate. 

Book of Patterns of all kinds 
of Tweed, Cashmere, and other 
Waterproof Cloths sent post 
free for 6 stamps (returnable 


H. STATHAM & C0., . CANDLES | 


11, CORPORATION STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 








: 1S GIFT BOOK, DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


& y “ Sir Henry Ponsonby is .ommanded 
4 brilliant success.” by the Queen fo thank Mr. 1 aria gton 
he Times, Sor @ vpy of ki ee ibook.” 
* Nothing better could be wished for.* 


cK FOR “ Partic Rs. - gvod.” k : 
ASK FOR The Acat Jomy. —British Week y, Kar superior fo or. 
dinary guides.”-LondonDatiyChr onicle 


9 Self-Polishing Blackin, . 
é Brill E | S . 6/- net, claret roan, 1/-each, Illustrated, 
(Brilliant, astic, Illustrated. 
d Waterproof). Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Vale of Liangollen. | The Wye Vall 
‘MOONSHINE’ theroreamsinWhive, | | LONDON Kberyset, Zot and Barents SO 


be \ =< Black. Softens . The North Wales Coast The Severn Valle 
eserves Leather. In the Time of the Bournemouth and the New Forest ” 
Produces a Ouick and Waterpro >, . rhe: Isle of Wight. | The Channel Islands. 
Brilliz ol Absolute! Warerproot Polish < fou os al DIAMOND Malvern, H ereto d, Worcester, and Gioucesteg, 
< y nrivaiied for every JUBILEE. Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales 


description of Ladies’ and ae s Boots and Shoes!!! Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Cheltesham. 


‘ Furniture Cream. By Emity Constance | Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, 
“Bright OS aanane Polish. i om Llandudno, Rhyl, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdonia. 
mears). Author of 3/6 net. 24 Maps and Plans. 


The ‘‘ MOONSHINE” Polishes are the aan ever made, in Ruskin,” ete. LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


and can be had of all the leading Boot-Dealers, Stores, etc. London: Simrar, 
RAAAAAAAAAH, Marsua.t & Co. 

MOONSHINE, LIMITED, CARLISLE, ENGLAND. Sheddiens Liangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. 
a a Danuineton & Co. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL &Co. 


THE ‘ECLIPSE’ BEDSTEAD 

PLUMTREE'S)|\ 22 
aot POTTED os || eon 
MEATS} Ul iediedessy 20 - 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. —— 3 Overlay Mat- 
EXCELLENT QUALITY. DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. = tress peer. 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. ALWAYS THE SAME. the lot for BOQ/- 
Can be had from most Grocers, or send 74d. for Senate Jar No charge jor Packing. 
and name of Local Agent in your district to— Z Write for my N E Ww ini: 


PLUMTREE, "4,3" SOUTHPORT. LOGbE’ OF COMPLETE 
ARTHUR DALE, 62, Church St., BIRMINGHAM. 


A SIGNAL SUCCESS !—“’Tis not in mortals to command success, but we'll do.more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


THE PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, 


ARE SELLING FAST THE MOST WONDERFUL PACKAGE OF CROCKERY IN THE WORLD. 


100 ~~ — | FOR 
PIECES Se £1 Is. Od. 





















































The Secret of the Suvcess.—The 
Pottery 


A beautiful Dinner Service of 50 pieces 
is guaranteed Worth the Guinea 
alone, consequently a Charming China 
Tea Service and a useful collection of 
‘reckery are given for nothing. = * i a 
Thousands sold all over the world. - 5 
Everybody not only satisfied but amazed - = sents. And more useful present 
ai the quantity and quality given. - can be given? Every item 1 tehal 
The Thirty-Shilling Bazaar Parcel is selling well. Apply at once. Send a Post-card for particulars. 
You will never regret it. Freedom from fankese guaranteed. A‘l letters to— 


Tae FEBARSON FOTITBHRT Cco., BANLET. 
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Ever awarded at any 
International Exhibition in the World 
for Toilet Soap was obtained by 


NX MY 


! SOAP MAKERS 


By Special Appointment 





Reduced Facsimile 
| of 
| GOLD MEDAL //pepomiootn "720 ia 
awarded by the chs Sg Z . Be |) The Queen 
jurors of 7 4 ; 
the Paris Exhibition, SS > © y AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 


Prince of Wales. } 


TO HER MAJESTY 
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“Without question, the favourite Cocoa of tie day.” 


—Medical Magazine. 


“The Standard of Highest Purity.” 
—The Lancet. 
As a Refreshing, Stimulating Drink, and a Nutritious 
Foed, CADBURY’S COCOA maintains its great Superiority. 
olutely Pure, Delicious in Taste, and most Economical 
4 wWithal. It is ‘‘a perfect food.’’ 





Mways insist on having CADBURY'S, as adulterated Cocoas are sometimes pushed 
for the sake of extra profit. 





fERTISEMENTS FOR ‘“*THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, _ 











